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HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA* 


E incline to think that a series 

of extracts, with only so much 
of running commentary as would 
render their relations to one another 
intelligible, would be the most 
effectual method of recommending 
Mr. Helps’s volumes to our readers. 
On the one hand, we should be able 
to present them with many lively 
and accurate descriptions of men, 
events, and countries ; on the other, 
with many practical and philosophi- 
eal aphorisms, equally valuable to 
the statesman and the historian. 
But as by such a process we should 
usurp the functions of an advocate 
or a witness rather than of a judge, 
we shall deal with the work before 
us after the ordinary fashion of 
critics. The volumes themselves 
indeed require no panegyric to 
commend them to the favour of 
every thoughtful reader. 

The demands made upon the his- 
torian have been largely increased, 
both as regards their amount and 
their kind, since the easy-going 
days of Robertson and Hume. We 
write this in no spirit of deprecia- 
tion: they assumed in their own 
age the position of classics, and that 
position they will always justly re- 
tain. But the modern public re- 
quires, and the modern historian is 
expected to supply, much that for- 
merly was either not desired, or 
considered to belong to other de- 
pees of inquiry. The classical 
nistorians of antiquity were once 
regarded as the be-all and the end- 
allof narrative. Questions of social 
and political economy were left 
to ethical and statistical investi- 
gators: ethnographical topics were 
conceived to belong to natural his- 
tory, orwere not touched upon at all; 
accounts of domestic life and man- 
ners were deemed the antiquarian’s 
business ; and the only supplement 


to narrative was either a summary 
of the general features of an age, or 
remarks, often miscalled philoso- 
phical, upon men and events. But 
at the present day the historian 
is expected to embody all these 
functions; he must have some 
insight into social philosophy, for 
the condition of the many is deemed 
to be of at least equal importance 
with the quarrels, intrigues, or ad- 
ventures of the few. roblems of 
the market are discussed with as 
much zest as the movements of a 
campaign: peace as well as war 
has its victories to record; the origin 
and admixture of races, their settle- 
ments, their usurpations, their colo- 
nies, their numerical increase or 
decline, their progress in literature, 
science, and the arts, are held to be 
essential portions of the narrative. 
Instead therefore of moving on one 
main trunk line of conspicuous 
and stirring events, the writer of 
history is occupied, and sometimes 
even bewildered, by the collateral 
topics pressing on his notice, and 
discovers that even the most concise 
account of any great period or crisis 
assumes inevitably an encyclopedic 
form and compass. 

Mr. Helps has fully discerned 
and submitted to the new duties 
imposed upon the historian. The 
ethnologist, the economist, the 
sean and the natural histo- 
rian have been laid under contribu- 
tion by him, no less than his direct 
authorities, in print or manuscript. 
He has, so far as we can discover, 
recoiled from no portion of the 
labour necessary to his task, and he 
occasionally digresses, although not 
without a purpose, into provinces 
affording instructive analogiesrather 
than any direct aid to his inquiries. 
The encyclopedic character of his 
work however is no incumbrance, 
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either to the writer or the reader. 
His by-paths lead most agreeably 
into the main road, or open upon 
interesting perspectives ; he touches 
lightly whatever requires only in- 
eidental notice, and with the art of 
good conversation desists from a 
topic so soon as it has served its 
immediate end of elucidating the 
main theme. 

Amid so much to commend, we 
have remarked two defects which 
may be easily amended in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. Mr. Helps, who 
has approved himself in former 
works a most accomplished essayist, 
has sometimes forgotten, in his pre- 
sent one, that the functions of the 
essayist and the historian are dis- 
tinct, and should be kept apart. It 
is indeed hardly more important for 
the epic poet to stand aloof from his 
creations, than for the historian to 
keep himself apart from his narra- 
tive. Both the epic of verse and 
the epic of human action require 
distinct projection and separation 
from the accidents of the individual 
mind of the writer. The historian 
may signify his presence occasion- 
ally by his righteous indignation 
against wrong doers, or his zealous 
applause of noble deeds and motives; 
but, in our opinion at least, he 
must never come forward as the 
assessor of kings and their coun- 
cillors, or in any case assume to 
himself a contemporaneous position 
with the events which he re- 
lates. On these grounds the follow- 
ing passage appears to us faulty. 
The Mietesion adopts a position and 
character wholly imaginary, and 
brings the reader down fromthe firm 

round of facts to the shaking and 
debatable surface of fiction. We 
more especially object to the pas- 
sages marked by the author himself 
in italics. We infinitely prefer the 
old-fashioned method of confining 
comment and private opinion to the 
foot-notes. 

In detailing the ‘verbal instruc- 
tions’ given to Ovando previous to 
his departure for St. Domingo, Mr. 
Helps remarks :— 


Just before Ovando took leave of the 


king he received a formal lecture upon 


the duties of a governor. The king, 
the queen, and a privy councillor, 
Antonio de Fonseca, were the persons 
present, and, as I imagine, the latter 
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addressed Ovando on the part of their 
highnesses. As it is not often that we 
have an opportunity of hearing a didac- 
tic lecture on the modes and duties of 
government given in the presence of a 
great master of that art, and probably 
looked over if not prepared by him, we 
must enter the royal cabinet, and hear 
some part of their discourse. 


As the passage is too long for 
extraction, we confine ourselves to 
what we regard as the most peccant 
instances :-— 


‘That he should use moderation in 
making repartimientos and tributes, not 
overtaxing the people, which moderation 
would be furthered by his taking care 
that his personal and household expenses 
were within due bounds.’ (J/ere, J fancy, 
the monarchs looked at each other, thought 
of their own frugal way of living, and 
Isabella smiled.) 

‘That it would be good for him to give 
free audience to all, and to hear what 
they had to say: and if their counsel 
turned out ill, not to look coldly upon 
them for that. The same in war, or in 
any other undertaking : his agents must 
not have to fear punishment for failure, 
nor calumny for success: for there were 
many persons who, to avoid the envy of 
their superiors, sought rather to lose a 
victory than to gain it.’ (Here Ferdinand 
ought to have looked a little ashamed, 
being conscious that his own practice by 
no means came up to what he perceives to 
be noble and wise policy in the matter.) 

Mr. Helps may allege that 
these asides and running comments 
are, after all, equivalent to the 
license assumed by both ancient 
and modern historians, of putting 
set speeches into the mouths of 
their principal actors; and that his 
device, being the briefer, is the 
better of the two. But to our ap- 
prehension there is this essential 
difference between the two cases. 
In the one, the speeches, whether 
resting on any Losmesiens evi- 
dence or wholly imaginary, are at 
least dramatically true, since doubt- 
less the persons to whom they are 
ascribed had somewhat to say, and 
did actually deliver their senti- 
ments there and then upon the 
matter in hand. Whereas, unless 
we ascribe to an historian the 
ubiquity of Ahasuerus, or by what- 
ever other name fiction designates 
the wandering Jew, it is quite im- 

ossible he should know whether 
Feabella smiled or Ferdinand 
winced on this or any similar oc- 
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easion. Secondly, if it were good 
counsel eighteen hundred years ago 
—verbum insolitum tanquam sco- 
pulum vitare—it is no less good 
counsel now to shun, as you would 
‘breakers ahead,’ the manner of a 
popular writer of the time, most 
especially if that writer have nearly 
in equal measure genius and eccen- 
tricity. We yield to none in our 
admiration of Thomas Carlyle, good 
man and true, prophet and poet, 
with far-seeing eye, with heart alive 
to all noblest resonances, and with 
lips touched with most authentic 
fire. In the vanguard of our gene- 
ration stands no worthier or more 
doughty soldier than Thomas Car- 
lyle; and in consideration of his 
mission to probe the dark places of 
men’s decks and motives, he may 
be rightfully permitted to go out 
into the wilderness and wear 
his garment of camel's hair, and to 
feed on locusts and wild honey. 
Yet let him follow his vocation 
singly. His is not a stock from 
which other men should ingraft. 
His words are his own, and must re- 
main so. But let there be only one 
professor of Carlylese, if history, or 
indeed English prose-writing, is to 
preserve its ancient dignity and de- 
corum. On this forbidden ground 
Mr. Helps now and then trips, and 
the pannus alienus is the more con- 
spicuous and deplorable in his case 
because his own natural language 
is singularly pure, flowing, strong, 
and smooth. The Carlylese patches 
imbedded in our author’s diction are 
as uncouth as Hudibras’s speech, 
‘fustian on satin.’ 

We can hardly imagine a more 
arduous task than Mr. Helps has 
undertaken, and partially accom- 
plished. To many readers he will 
seem, opus actum agere, to be build- 
ing on a foundations. All 

ersons who know anything of 

istory have a general acquaintance 
with the career of Columbus, Cortez, 
Las Casas, and Pizarro. Their 
stories have percolated into romance, 
being in their unadorned simplicity 
more exciting and entrancing than 
any romance. They have been 
told by accomplished writers of the 
last and the present century, and 
no authors have been greater favour- 
ites with their respective gene- 
rations, than Robertson, Prescott, 
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and Washington Irving. Few 
archives have been more frequently 
or diligently consulted than those 
of the Escurial, that vast repository 
of the recorded crimes and virtues 
of the slayers and the champions of 
the red man; no printed books have 
been more frequently perused than 
the narratives of Bernal Diaz, 
Oviedo, and De Solis. There is 
magic in the web of the story. It 
affects the reader generally beyond 
the records of Ormus and of Ind. 
As compared with the annals of 
Anahuac and Peru, the history of 
Britain’s eastern conquests and de- 
pendencies is unknown. We seem 
to have been acquainted with Ata- 
hualpa, Montezuma,and Quauhtemo- 
zin, while Nadir Shah, Aurungzebe, 
and Mahmoud the Gaznevide, are 
mere nominis wmbre. Since the 
publication of Robertson’s work, 
every schoolboy can tell somewhat 
of the landing at Cuba, of the first 
envoys from Mexico, of the Noche 
Triste, and the great battle of the 
Standard. But a few years ago, 
how many persons could tell the 
date or result of the battle of 
Plassey, or of the device by which 
Omichund was trepanned and mad. 
dened? Even now Delhi, and 
Agra, and Benares, are like cities 
beheld in dreams compared with our 
clear vision of Mexico and its canals 
and causeways, its truncated pyra- 
mids, its overflowing markets, its 
ghastly temples, and its priests 
with matted hair and garments 
rolled in blood. Even now, how 
many persons to whom the Indian 
superstitions are tolerably familiar, 
can clearly define the distinctions 
between the doctrines of Bramah 
and of Budh, or tell wherein the 
precepts of Confucius differ from 
the dark, cruel, ancestral formularies 
of Upper Asia? The civilization of 
the red man is, in comparison with 
the elder civilization of Asia, fami- 
liar as household words. Yet there 
is no comparison between their re- 
spective antiquity. At the time 
when the Spaniards laid the foun- 
dations of Vera Cruz, the Aztec 
monarchy was only twelve genera- 
tions old: two thousand years reck- 
oned backward from that epoch 
would not reach the founders of 
Delhi or the holy city of Benares. 
There is magic, we repeat, in the 
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web of the story ; and from its very 
attractions the difficulty of alluring 
the public to a new narrative of 
these events is immeasurably in- 
creased. In the first place it is 
difficult to repeat a story which is 

resumed to be generally known. 
i the next, readers are seldom so 
anxious for the truth as to displace 
old favourites in favour of a new 
claimant on their notice. So many 
books are mere echoes of former 
ones, that there is always a pre- 
sumption of borrowing from esta- 
blished cisterns. A little attention, 
however, to Mr. Helps’s plan will 
afford ample evidence that he has 
not built upon any one’s founda- 
tions, but that his work is, with 
regard to its particular object, as 
original as Robertson’s, and dif- 
ferent from Prescott’s, both in its 
scope and contents. We must fol- 
low his plan before we can clearly 
understand why there was yet 
room for another narrative of the 
conquest of America. The expla- 
nation will be most appropriately 
conveyed in the author's own 
words. 


Some years ago (he says in his pre- 
face), being much interested in the gene- 
ral subject of slavery, and engaged in 
writing upon it, I began to investigate 
the origin of modern slavery. I soon 
found that the works commonly referred 
to gave me no sufficient insight into the 
matter. Questions, moreover, arose in 
my mind, not immediately connected 
with slavery, but bearing closely upon 
it, with respect to the distribution of 
races in the New World. ‘Why,’ said 
I to myself, ‘are there none but black 
men in this island? why are there none 
but copper-coloured men on that line of 
coast? how is it that in one town the 
white population predominates, while in 
another the aborigines still hold their 
ground? There must be a series of his- 
torical events which, if brought to light, 
would solve all these questions ; and I 
= endeavour to trace this out for my- 
self.’ 

Eventually I found that I was involved 
in a large work, and that there was much 
to be told about the early discoveries 
and conquests in America which is not 
to be met with in its history as hitherto 
narrated. I am confirmed in this opinion 
by one of the greatest lawyers and most, 
learned men that Spain has produced. 
He justly remarks that the historians of 
New Spain neglected to treat of that 
which was the great result of all the 
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political transactions they narrated. He 
alludes to the subject of encomiendas. 

have, unconsciously as far as his re- 
mark is concerned (for I did not meet 
with it until I had matured my own 
plan), been endeavouring to write a his- 
tory that should not be liable to this 
censure. To bring before the reader, 
not conquest only, but the results of 
conquest—the mode of colonial govern- 
ment which ultimately prevailed—the 
extirpation of the native races—the in- 
troduction of other races—the growth 
of slavery—and the settlement of the 
encomiendas, on which all Indian society 
depended—has been the object of this 
history. 

Mr. Helps’s work is accordingly 
neither a rival nor a supplement to 
any earlier record of the discovery 
and conquest of America. It is 
not precisely a parallel to Robert- 
son and Prescott, since occasionally 
it coincides with them; but the 
coincidence is accidental, the de- 
partures from them frequent and 
speedy. We shall perhaps convey 
to our readers the best outline of 
these volumes of which our limits 
will admit, if we confine ourselves 
to three principal topics:—1. The 
eonquerors; 2. The native races; 
and 3. The system of repartimientos 
and encomiendas. 

1. Zhe Conquerors. — The con- 
querors of the New World demand 
our first attention, since their 
peculiar qualities determined the 
character of their conquest. Viewed 
in his simple relations to the In- 
dian races, the Spaniard of the 
sixteenth century elicits our un- 
mixed abhorrence. Arrogant, rapa- 
cious, cruel, lustful, he appears 
under this aspect a monster rather 
than a man; even the courage 
which he undoubtedly possessed 
loses much of its lustre when we 
reflect that he fought with steel, 
iron, and gunpowder against an 
enemy imperfectly furnished with 
weapons, offensive or defensive, 
scared at the sight of horses, and 
unacquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of European tactics. Yet 
such an estimate of his character 
would be unjust to the soldier of 
Castile and Arragon; and in order 
to appreciate the Spaniard in 
America, we must first endeavour 
to understand him in Europe. 
Great vices but great virtues also 
appertained to the Spaniard of 
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the sixteenth century; undaunted 
courage, unflagging enterprise, 
loyalty to his sovereign, devotion 
to his faith, staunch fidelity to his 
leaders and his comrades, marked 
him equally in his Flemish and 
Neapolitan wars, and in the New 
World. But unfortunately for the 
latter, his bigotry and pride equalled 
or exceeded his piety and valour. 
Every Spaniard was cradled and 
nurtured in the faith that every 
ereed except his own was demon- 
worship, which it was his bounden 
duty as a Christian man to oppose 
and extirpate. He interpreted 
literally, and applied to himself 
especially, all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which enjoined 
the chosen people to destroy ido- 
lators. To him, Moors, Indians, 
and heretics universally, were ac- 
eursed ; the posterity of Cain, of 
Moab, and Amalek. Blessed was 
he who dashed their babes against 
the stones, passed their sons under 
axes and harrows, and made bond- 
women of their daughters. The 
religious fervour of the Spaniard 
was further inflamed by his con- 
tact with the half-blood Moris- 
coes and with the children of the 
separationg—the Sephardim Jews 
of Spain. He had all the zealotry 
of the Pharisees regarding the un- 
eleanness of Jewish and Moriscoe 
blood. He joined the savage bigo- 
try of his Gothic ancestors to the 
callousness to suffering of his Ro- 
man progenitors. He sprang in- 
deed from two races distinguished 
for their indifference to human affee- 
tions. His ferocity was encouraged 
by his passion for bull-fights, as 
the fierceness of the Roman was 
whetted by his passion for the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre. 
n the native races of the New 
World the Spanish conqueror 
beheld the bounden thralls and 
servants of Satan. He made no 
distinction between the simple in- 
habitants of the islands who offered 
fruit and flowers to their deities, 
and the Aztecs who offered holo- 
causts of men. All alike were 
under one ban, and so far worse 
than either Moors or Jews, inas- 
much as the worst heretics of the 
Old World had at least some points 
of affinity with the ‘good Catho- 
lics ;’ whereas the races beyond the 
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Western Ocean were utterly be- 
ond the pale of religion. With 
Saeed was mingled a strong feel- 
ing of contempt—with contempt a 
siill stronger impression that the 
Indian population was given into 
their hands to be dealt with as 
seemed best ; and both hatred and 
contempt were further envenomed 
by the greed of gold that possessed 
nearly every adventurer who crossed 
the seas in the track of Columbus. 
Nothing has struck us as more 
worthy of admiration among so 
much that is admirable in Mr. 
Helps’s work, than the wg tor 
with which he treats the Spani 
character throughout. There is so 
much in the destruction and deso- 
lation of the red man to awaken our 
ity and our abhorrence, that it is 
Viffeult to conceive of the Spaniard 
of that age, or at least of the 
Spanish adventurers in America, 
otherwise than as monsters of fraud, 
avarice, and cruelty. But byadroitly 
shifting his scenes from the seat of 
action to the seat of government, 
Mr. Helps shows that there was no 
indifference, even in grey and grave 
statesmen, to the wrongs of the 
Indian: on the contrary, that they 
laboured, though often ineffectually, 
to bind up the wounds which their 
countrymen were inflicting, to 
rescue the remnants of the Indian 
race from slavery and death, and to 
subject both the conquerors and 
their bondmen to the inexorable 
equality of law. Indeed, making 
every allowance for the superior hu- 
manity of the nineteenth century, 
as compared with the fifteenth and 
sixteenth, and for the experience 
gained in the intervening time, we 
may well doubt whether a modern 
Colonial Board would display greater 
wisdom or forbearance than were 
shown by Ferdinand the Catholic 
and his councillors and assessors, in 
their schemes for ameliorating the 
red man’s lot. It is not true that 
kings have long hands, it is rather 
their misfortune to have their good 
intentions thwarted by the incom- 
petence or corruption of their 
agents. Ferdinand may have been 
a hard man, but he was assuredly not 
wantonly cruel or constitutionally 
callous, and had it been possible for 
him to superintend the execution of 
his own edicts, to exercise personally 
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the authority he was compelled to 
delegate, his new subjects would 
have had little to regret at passing 
from their native rulers to the 
sceptre of the great White Chief of 
Morning Land. 

Moreover, the effort to convert 
the heathen to Christianity is an 
honourable characteristic of the 
Spanish conquerors. With equal 
fervour or superstition, the Puritan 
was comparatively indifferent to the 
religious condition of the Indian. 
He went out into the wilderness 
himself that he might worship God 
according to his own conceptions of 
the truth, but he rarely compelled 
or invited his pagan brethren ‘to 
eome in.’ And what the Puritan 
neglected, the common herd of ad- 
venturers in those regions were not 
likely to attempt. If not actually 
outcasts from the mother-country, 
they were for the most part men on 
whom religious and moral con- 
siderations sat lightly, and the 
could not impart principles or feel. 
ings which they did not possess. 
But at every period the Spanish 
missionary has displayed a lively 
interest in the spiritual welfare of 
his Indian subjects. Churches on a 
magnificent scale were erected by 
them, schools for elementary instruc- 
tion were established in the principal 
cities, and even the solitary wilder- 
ness and primeval forest were 
cheered by the sound of sabbath 
bells. The religious zeal of men 
like Cortez and Pizarro may have 
been on a par with that of the Nor- 
mans in Sicily and England: the 
burden of their sins demanded ex- 
traordinary expiation; and they 
may have deemed that the founda- 
tion and endowments of churches 
and abbeys would effectually wipe 
out the stains of blood. Their be- 
lief was erroneous, but it was earnest, 
and humanity presents few more 
striking contradictions than these 
combinations of the wholesale mur- 
derer and the religious fanatic in 
the same person. The faith of the 
Spanish ecclesiastics was however 
more reasonable and consistent. 
They were, in general, exempt from 
the guilt of blood; their voices, with 
rare exceptions, were raised against 
the crimes of the conquerors ; and if 
they could not arrest the cruelty or 
the cupidity of their countrymen, 
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they were unwearied in works of 
consolation and mercy, in binding 
up the broken-hearted, and in bring- 
ing glad tidings to the dungeon of 
the slave. 

Mr. Helps, nearly at the com- 
mencement of his work, reminds 
the reader of the narrow dimen- 
sions of the world as known to the 
ancients. It was indeed a small 
segment of the globe which they 
considered as habitable, and its pos- 
session was disputed by only three 
claimants—Rome, Parthia, and the 
races which roamed over northern 
Europe from Dacia to the Baltic Sea. 
The multitudinous action of modern 
tribes and states was as yet not even 
in rehearsal. From the habit of re- 
garding the earth as so limited in 
its extent, lies much of the charm of 
the earlier narratives of travel. 
They impart to their readers the awe 
and curiosity which overcame their 
authors as the long perspectives of 
Prester Johns and Kubla Khans 
empire ot before them. The 
western Europeans, even long after 
Rome had fallen, retained the im- 
pression that its empire and the 
world were nearly convertible terms; 
and heard, with surprise and de- 
light, that civilization styetched far 
beyond the horizon of the Cesars, 
and presented itself under gorgeous 
forms in regions unvisited by Alex- 
ander or Trajan. Europe indeed 
in the fifteenth century enjoyed one 
of the irrevocable pleasures of child- 
hood—the faculty of believing, and 
the opportunity of beholding, mar- 
vels. The giant limbs of the African 
continent flung along the Western 
Ocean were slowly displaying them- 
selves to the Portuguese navigators. 
Rumours were gradually converg- 
ing of lands < beyond the 
western verge of ieee’ e islands 
which, as it was deemed, Plato beheld 
in vision, and the wearied Sertorius 
yearned to inhabit. A new heaven 
and a new earth indeed were re- 
vealing themselves to human enter- 
prise. The mariner, as he crossed 
new parallels of latitude, encoun- 
tered strange forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and new planets 
swept into the ken of the watchers 
Twice only has this 
boon of awe and admiration been 
vouchsafed to the sons of Adam: 
once when they originally de- 
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scended from the Armenian high- 
lands and explored the solitudes of 
Asia, and again when they passed 
the barriers of the ancient world and 
bebeld the wonder and the beauty 
of the western continent and its 
fringe of islands. 

But for the most part, they were 
men on whom, unfortunately for 
themselves and their victims, the 
vision was ineffectual—hard men, 
occupied with a few thoughts—the 
lust of powerand of gold. We have 
already traced the peculiar roots of 
bigotry and cruelty in the Spanish 
character. Their protracted strug- 
gle with the infidels at home had 
steeled them against the infidels 
abroad. All who were not within the 
pale of the church were regarded as 
Sere nature, and the naturalinstincts 
of cruelty were fostered by the preju- 
dices of their creed. The ruling 
powers were indeed more accessible 
than their subjects to the claims of 
humanity ; but not only were their 
powers of redress crippled by dis- 
tance, but by ignorance also of 
what was best and most fitting to 
be done. The conquest of America 
first brought before Europe the 
on of colonial administration ; 
or the colonies of antiquity were 
totally dissimilar from those of 
modern Europe in their character, 
and afforded no precedents of rule 
or practice. They were either mi- 
grations from an overpeopled terri- 
tory or the advanced posts of a 
military power. If the taxes were 
duly paid and the armies properly 
recruited, the parent state interfered 
little or not at all with the muni- 
cipal and social regulations of its 
new subjects. Paganism, if not 
exactly tolerant, was indifferent to 
conversion, and was more inclined to 
incorporate than to oppress foreign 
superstitions. But with the Spanish 
settlements in the New World were 
introduced problems that had never 
presented themselves before. Chris- 
tianity, or at least the Church, 
brooked no rival—here came in the 
question of converting the pro- 
vincials. The old forms of European 
civilization, partly derived from the 
lex seripta of Rome, partly from 
the customs of the illiterate Teutons, 
were too stiff and supercilious to 
amalgamate with the laws and 
usages of the Indians—and here 
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arose the question of applying to 

the New World the monarchal 

and feudal system of the Old. 

Again, the Spaniards long disre- 

garded every species of colonial 

produce, except the precious metals 

—hence proceeded their regulations 

for the distribution of the land and 

its late owners, indeed their entire 
theory of colonial administration. 

If the Indians could be converted, 

it was well; if they would bend to 

the feudal and social system of their 
conquerors, it was well also—but 
querenda pecunia primum, gold in 
any case, order and orthodoxy in 
good time. Finally, there intruded 
themselves, out of the very singu- 
larity of the circumstances, novel 
dilemmas respecting the conquered, 
whether they should be regarded 
simply as the slaves of the spear, or 
as ordinary subjects of the Spanish 
crown, or as an intermediate class, 

corresponding to the serfs and vil- 

leins of Europe. 

The fatal effect of collision 
between the strong and the weak 
races of mankind has never been 
more strikingly exemplified than in 
the meeting of the Old and _ the 
New World. It is traced in all its 
ramifications by Mr. Helps, and 
although not by him for the first or 
the second time, his mode of dealing 
with the subject throws new light 
andsignificance on the circumstances 
and results of the collision. We 
have already seen that the Spaniard 
of the fifteenth century combined 
in no ordinary measure indifference 
to human suffering with religious, or 
at least theological, zeal. Even the 
measures which the home govern- 
ment devised in all good faith for 
the protection and conversion of the 
Indians, exhibit both these features. 
Their tender mercies were cruel. 
From the many examples of min- 
gled zeal for the souls and callous- 
ness towards the bodies of the red 
men afforded in these volumes, we 
can select none more striking than 
the laws promulgated at Burgos, in 
1512. 

“The Dominican monks in His- 
paniola had entered an earnest pro- 
test against the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the Indians, by deportation 
to the mines, excessive labour, and 
disregard of their food, lodging, and 
former habits of life. The most 
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supine and indolent of mankind 
were suddenly set to tasks that 
would have worn out a Gallician 
porter. The colonists of Hispan- 
iola had been highly incensed by 
the sermons of the good Dominican, 
Father Antonio. Unable to silence 
or intimidate him, or to obtain any 
redress from the Vicar of the Do- 
minicans, Pedro de Cordova, they 
dispatched an agent of the rival 
Franciscan order to Spain to plead 
their rights over the persons of their 
subjects, and obtain a perpetual in- 
stead of a precarious licence from 
the Crown, to retain the full pri- 
vilege of oppression. 

At first the Franciscan had the 
ear of the king, and access to him 
and to all persons in authority ; 
whilethe Dominican was condemned 
to the insolence of officials and the 
delay of ante-chambers. Father 
Antonio was however not the man 
to lose heart or hope in a good 
cause, or to be put aside in any good 
work by the interested or the super- 
cilious. He adroitly forced his way 
into the royal presence, informed 
Ferdinand of the real nature of his 
business, and though the monarch 
may have been a hard man, yet 
he was made of penetrable stuff. 
Having heard the Dominican’s 
statement, which indeed for its de- 
tails was sufficient to ‘rouse and 
stir bis fell of hair,’ Ferdinand lost 
no time in summoning a junta to 
consider the matter. 

The decision of the junta was 
creditable to them. After many 
conferences, and evidence heard on 
both sides, it decided :—‘ That the 
Indians were free men; that they 
ought to be instructed in the Chris- 
tian faith; that they might be or- 
dered to work, but so that their 
working should not hinder their 
conversion, and should be such as 
they could endure ; that they should 
have cottages and lands of their 
own, and time to work for them- 
selves; that they should be made 
to hold communication with the 
Christians; and that they should 
receive wages, not paid in money, 
but in clothes, and in furniture 
for their cottages.’ It was, in 
fact a Report, which, setting 
aside the compulsory conversion of 
the Indians, might have been ap- 
proved and signed by Thomas 
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Clarkson; and its humanity is 
the more conspicuous from its 
having been drawn in an age more 
remarkable for strong volition than 
for philanthropy. 

Unfortunately, however, the laws 
which after much official delay were 
based upon this Report, reflected 
little of either its wisdom or its 
moderation. They are at once so 
singular a sample of legislation, yet 
so characteristic of the time, that 
we extract them without abridg- 
ment :— 


In their preamble these legislators 
pronounce upon the indolence and de- 
pravity of the Indians, and declare that 
the best thing which can be done at pre- 
sent is to break up the Indian settle- 
ments, and to place the Indians in the 
neighbourhood of the Spaniards; that 
thus both in body and mind the abori- 
gines will be well cared for. 


The laws were to the following 
effect :-— 


‘The Indians were first to be brought 
amongst the Spaniards, all gentle means 
being used towards the caciques to per- 
suade them to come willingly. Then, 
for every fifty Indians, four bohios (large 
huts) should be made by their masters, 
The bohios were to be thirty feet in 
length by fifteen in breadth. Three 
thousand montones (the hillocks which 
were used to preserve the plants from 
too much moisture) of yuca, of which 
they made the cassava bread, two thou- 
sand montones of yams, with a certain 
space for growing pimento, and a cer- 
tain number of fowls, were to be assigned 
for the living of these fifty Indians. 

‘Every Spaniard who had an encomi- 
enda of Indians was to make some sort 
of building, however rude, for a chapel ; 
and in it were to be placed an image of 
the Virgin Mary and a bell. Prayers 
were to be read morning and evening. 
Besides this chapel for each encomienda, 
there was to be built a church for the 
general neighbourhood, in which mass 
was to be said. 

‘ The Indians appointed to work at the 
mines were to stay there five months ; 
then they were to have forty days for 
holidays, in which time, however, they 
were to till their own lands ; then they 
were to go to the mines for another five 
months. The employment of the Indians 
in the mines is not only encouraged but 
insisted on ; forit is ordered that a third 
part of each encomienda, or if the owner 
should wish it, more than a third part, 
should be so employed. 

‘With regard to the wages, it was 
ordered that one peso of gold should be 
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given annually to each Indian, to pro- 
vide clothes with—(the clothes, we pre- 
sume, were to be furnished by Spanish 
tailors and drapers). 

‘Then there was a law in favour of 
women with child, 

‘Then followed a law which might have 
led to important results, but little good 
came of it, It was, that visitors should 
be appointed, two for each Spanish set- 
tlement ; but these visitors were per- 
mitted to have encomiendas, and there- 
fore it was hardly to be expected that 
their proceedings should be considerate, 
or even impartial. 

‘The Indian dances were forbidden.’ 


There were also certain regu- 
lations respecting the food to be 
given to the Indians working at 
the mines or in the Spanish farms. 
Amongst other arrangements, cer- 
tain little fishes called Sardines 
were ordered to be eaten on fast 
days. Such an order, as Las Casas 
says, was ridiculous; for men em- 
ployed in such laboursas the Indians 
were would have no time for fishing, 
and it would have been noone 
to bring a sufficient supply of fish 
from Spain, and to convey it into 
the interior of Hispaniola. The 
good priest is indeed furious, as 
probably well he might be, in con- 
demning the quality and quantity 
of the food as being utterly in- 
adequate. 

Whether we regard the unwhole- 
some labour in the mines, or the 
cultivation of the Spanish estates, 
either species of employment was 
most foreign to the native habits of 
the Indians. It may be true that 
he who will not work, neither let 
him eat: that races content with the 
simplest diet, and inclined to make 
life one long holiday, will never rise 
in the scale of civilization. But it 
is equally certain that the whole- 
some discipline of labour can never 
be practically enforced upon a 
people by the strong hand of a 
conqueror, and the lesson of in- 
dustry must be taught through the 
intervention and by the creation of 
artificial wants and appetites. Some 
experience of this ind we have 
ourselves gained by our long mal-ad- 
ministration of Ireland. But there 
is less chance of any amelioration 
of habits, if the labourers work not 
for themselves, but for a rapacious 
taskmaster. Cottages and gardens 
were assigned to the Indians by the 
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laws of Burgos, with about as much 
effect as has attended the exertions 
of philanthropists in providing 
gipsies with good brick and tile 
tenements. Till the ground the 
Indians would not. ‘Before the 
accursed white men came,’ so they 
reasoned, ‘ we had food enough and 
to spare ; why, to pamper these cor- 
morants, shall we waste ourselves 
with toil, foregoing our sports and 
repose, in order that they may be 
able to dwell for ever in our once 
happy land?’ They would starve 
the Spaniards out by forbearing to 
sow and to plant. The scheme re- 
acted on themselves. They could 
not sustain life on the scanty 
and precarious supplies of the 
forests and mountains, and although 
the Spaniards fared hardly, they 
managed to exist, while the red 
man perished miserably in the 
coverts whither he had fled, by 
hunger and the painful family of 
diseases that followed in its train. 

But these evils were augmented 
tenfold in the mining districts. 
Here two causes operated against 
the Spaniards, independently of the 
reluctance of the Indians to work. 
In the first place the Spaniards dealt 
with the mines of Hispaniola as if 
they had been discovered in an old 
country, where the means of transit 
had already been provided, and a 
regular system of agriculture had 
long existed. In the next, the 
feverish ardour for fresh discoveries 
rendered them generally incapable 
of persevering in one pursuit, even 
although that pursuit had many of 
the fierce attractions of gambling. 
The privations endured in the 
mining districts, and the restless- 
ness natural to men yearning for 
new adventures, and visited ever 
andanon by rumours of an Ophir be- 
yond the western horizon, rendered 
them fiercely impatient of quick re- 
turns fromthe mines. The waste of 
Indian life :was incredible: the 
measures employed for anne 
their labourers were atrocious, an 
we must resort to the worst periods 
of Roman proconsular government 
for a parallel to the earlier years of 
Spanish oppression. 

Columbus was neither an avari- 
cious nor a cruel man, and certainly 
a very pious one; and from his own 
words we know that he was deeply 
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impressed with the innocence and 
docility of the Indians. ‘They are,’ 
he writes, ‘a loving, uncovetous 
people, so docile in all things that 

assure your Highnesses I believe 
in all the world there is not a better 
eople or a better country; they 
ove their neighbours as themselves, 
and they have the sweetest and 
gentlest way of talking in the 
world, and always with a smile.’ 
Such a race needed not the baptism 
of such Christianity as the Spaniards 
offered them, and were hardened 
and corrupted by the very religion 
poy and good will. 

‘et, though neither hard nor ava- 
ricious, Columbus was not exempt 
from the prejudices of his age, and 
was the instrument of inflicting on 
the Indians ills transcending the 
woes of captured cities or Hunnish 
desolation. He was accustomed 
to the slave-trade, having early in 
life made voyages along the coast of 
Africa: he assented to the doctrine 
that one man, for other causes than 
crime, may hold another in bondage, 
and employ him as an ox or mule; 
and he was anxious to reduce the ex- 


_— of their Indian possessions to 
is sovereigns, in order that he might 
vindicate his original promise of 


accruing wealth to the mother- 
country. He proposed that the 
Caribs, being in respect of their 
cannibal practices beyond the pale 
even of natural law, should, for the 
advantage of their souls, become a 
material of commerce, and be trans- 
ported in gangs to Hispaniola. But 
the proposal found no favour with 
Ferdinand and Isabella. They for- 
bade the deportation of the natives, 
and with equal good sense and hu- 
manity directed that the work of 
conversion should be carried on in 
the homes of the heathen. Mr. 
Helps’s remarks upon the part taken 
by Tsabella of Castile in this con- 
troversy, in which her husband and 
herself stood nearly alone on the 
righteous side, are too appropriate 
to be passed over or abridged. 

As for Queen Isabella, there can be 


no doubt about her motives. Even in 
the lamentably unjust things in which 


she was too often concerned, she had - 


what to her mind was compelling reason 
to act as she did. Perhaps there is 
hardly any great personage whose name 
and authority are found in connexion 
with so much that is strikingly evil—all 
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of it done, or rather assented to, upon 
the highest and purest motives. Whe- 
ther we refer to the expulsion of the 
Jews, the treatment of the Moorish 
converts, or the establishment of the 
Inquisition, all her proceedings in these 
matters were entirely sincere and noble- 
minded. Methinks I can still see her 
beautiful majestic face (with broad brow, 
and clear, honest, loving eye) as it looks 
down upon the beholder from one of the 
chapels in the cathedral at Granada—a 
countenance too expressive and indi- 
vidual to be what painters give as that 
of an angel, and yet the next thing to 
it. Now I could almost fancy she looks 
down reproachfully, and yet with con- 
scious sadness, What she would say 
in her defence, could we interrogate her, 
is, that she obeyed the voice of Heaven, 
taking the wise and good men of her 
day as its interpreters. Oh that she 
had but persisted in listening to it, as 
it spoke in her own kindly heart, when 
with womanly pity she was wont to 
intercede in favour of the poor cooped- 
up inmates of some closely beleaguered 
town or fortress! But at least the 
poor Indian can utter nothing but 
blessings on her. He might have 
needed no other ‘ protector’ had she 
lived, nor would slavery have found in 
his fate one of the darkest and most 
fatal chapters in its history. 


For the wholesale destruction of 
the Indian race by toil, disease, and 
war, we must ae our readers to 
Mr. Helps’s narrative. But we 
cannot shelly omit one of the most 
characteristic measures by which 
the plague of desolation was at- 
tempted to be stayed. It was a 
measure which perhaps, more than 
any other act of the wise and good 
men of the time, reflects the pre- 
judices under which they laboured, 
and the helplessness arising out of 
the novel and unforeseen circum- 
stances of their position. To arrest 
the depopulation of the islands, it 
was determined to substitute negro 
for Indian labour, to involve the 
Old Continent in the calamities of 
the New, and once again to consign 
nations to slavery on the plea (it 
was not a pretext) of communicating 
tothem the privilegesof Christianity. 
History affords no instance of a more 
bitter irony than in this delusion. 

Negro slavery was believed then 
and for centuries afterwards to be 
warranted by both divine and human 
laws, and the indefeasible right to 
buy and sell black men was main- 
tained equally by theologians and 
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politicians. It did not indeed pre- 
vail extensively in Europe in the 
fifteenth century, since, so long as 
Africa was unexplored, the Moors 
of Barbary and Fez alone supplied 
the markets with negroes. The 
Portuguese discoveries, however, 
were as fatal to the races of that 
continent as that of Columbus was 
to those of America. With slavery 
for an accepted fact, it is the less 
surprising that the most humane 
statesmen of the age saw no incon- 
sistency in making the negro the 
substitute of the overtasked and 
perishing Indian. Even the philan- 
thropic Prince Henry of Portugal 
approved of the importation of 
negroes. ‘There were many of that 
race in Seville; since the crusades 
they had frequently been the at- 
tendants of rank and opulence in 
Europe ; and in every Mohammedan 
court, from that of Granadato that of 
Bagdad, the black eunuch was a fa- 
miliar object. The actual organiza- 
tion of the traffic commenced in 
Europe after 1444. In that year, 
three Moors who had been captured 
on the coast of Africa offered as a 
ransom for themselves a certain 
number of black slaves. The argu- 
ments which led to the acceptance 
of their proposal are singular to our 
ears, but at the time were accounted 
sound logic and true divinity. The 
Mussulmen were hopelessly bigoted 
and perverse: Christianity was un- 
availingly offered to them ; whereas 
the negro, not preoccupied by a 
creed, was pervious to the rays of 
truth, and might be compelled, if not 
persuaded, to be baptized. Argu- 
ments which oleae equally with 
Prince Henry and Las Casas must 
not be tried by the touchstone of the 
present time. We know them to be 
unsound, but we have no doubt that 
they were sincerely and even piously 
urged by those who acted upon them. 

The name of Las Casas has been 
so generally connected with the em- 
eyes of negro labour in the 
Spanish settlements, that we have 
no scruple in introducing Mr. Helps’s 
character of this earnest and un- 
wearied advocate of the Indians to 
the reader’s notice without further 
preface :— 


Bartholomew de las Casas was the 
son of Antonio de las Casas, one of 
Columbus's shipmates in his first voyage. 
Bartholomew was born in 1474. His 
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father became rich, and sent him as a 
student to Salamanca, where he took 
a licentiate’s degree. He came with 
Ovando to Hispaniola in 1502, was 
afterwards ordained priest, and now at 
the age of thirty-six, eight years after 
his arrival in the Indies, began to make 
his appearance on the stage of history. 
He was a very notable person, of that 
force of character and general ability 
that he would have excelled in any 
career. Indeed, he did fulfil three or 
four vocations, being an eager man of 
business, a considerable annalist, a great 
reformer and a great philanthropist, anda 
vigorous ecclesiastic. The utmost that 
friends or enemies, I imagine, could with 
the slightest truth allege against him was 
an over-fervent temperament. If we 
had to arrange the faculties of great 
men, we should generally, according to 
our easy-working fancies, combine two 
characters to make our men of. And 
in this case we should not be sorry, if 
it might have been so, to have had a 
little of the waxy nature of King Fer- 
dinand intermixed with the nobler ele- 
ments of Las Casas. Considering, how- 
ever, what great things Las Casas strove 
after, and how much he accomplished, 
it is ungracious to dwell the least more 
than is needful upon any defect or 
superfluity of his. If it can be proved 
that he was on any occasion too im- 
petuous in word or deed, it was in a 
cause that might have driven any man 
charged with it beyond all bounds of 
prudence in the expression of his in- 
dignation. His ardent nature had the 
merit of being as constant as it was 
ardent. He was eloquent, acute, truth- 
ful, bold, self-sacrificing, pious. We 
need not do more in praise of such a 
character than show it in action. 


We must not omit the following 
pendant to the description of Las 
Casas on his first intoodastion to the 
reader :— 

I must premise that Las Casas may, 
according to. my observation of his 
writings and character, be thoroughly 
trusted whenever he is speaking of 
things of which he has competent know- 
ledge. Seeing his vehemence, an ordi- 
nary observer might be apt to doubt his 
accuracy, though there has never been 
a greater mistake, or a much more com- 
mon one, than to confound vehemence 
with inaccuracy. Far from being an 
inaccurate man, he was_ studiously 
accurate, which is to be seen throughout 
his history in all manner of little things. 
His countenance too, is that of a first- 
rate lawyer, extremely benevolent, but 
at the same time indicating great acute- 
ness, brilliancy, and even elegance, in 
the character. He was not especially 
fitted for an ecclesiastic, excepting in so 
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far as a man of the world, if essentially 
a good man, may make an excellent 
ecclesiastic, as often happens. He was 
moreovera gentleman, and in his history 
shows delicacy and kindness in suppress- 
ing names where there is no occasion to 
mention them, and where the bringing 
persons forward would give them or 
their descendants unnecessary pain. 


It is erroneous to ascribe, as has 
been sometimes done, to Las Casas 
the original proposal for the intro- 
duction of negroes into Spanish 
settlements. They had been sent 
thither esndiataly after the dis- 
covery of the New World. The 
practice was sanctioned by Ferdi- 
nand, and Charles V. at the com- 
mencement of his reign granted 
licences to his courtiers for the im- 

rtation of negroes into Hispaniola. 

o the same conclusion the Lerony- 
mite Fathers arrived in 1518, and 
calculations were made as to the 
precise number it might be advis- 
able to introduce, and contracts 
were signed with Genoese mer- 
cantile houses for supplying and 
delivering these human cargoes. 
But the real oversight, or rather 
the hasty concession, of Casas, 
as regards this substitution of one 
wrong deed for another, was the pro- 
vision he admitted into his coloniza- 
tion scheme, to the effect that ‘ each 
Spanish resident in the island should 
have licence to import a dozen negro 
slaves.’ Coming from a less ener- 

etic advocate of the rights of man- 

ind, there would have been little 
or no inconsistency in the proviso. 
It might have been regarded, if not 
as the most politic solution of the 
dilemma, at least as the most prac- 
ticable device for arresting the waste 
of Indian life. Coming from Las 
Casas, it is a blot on his escutcheon 
that has marred his reputation in 
after ages. 

It is a blot however which must 
be estimated by the feelings and 
circumstances of his own genera- 
tion, and not by the principles or 
sentiments of our own. In the first 
place, he erred from too much trust 
in the professions of the colonists. 
They had told him, that if licence 
were given them to import a dozen 
negro slaves each, they would then 
set free the Indians. He did not 
compute the weight of gold and 
golden hopes in the opposite 
scale. Secondly, it was alleged, and 
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with some foundation in fact, that 
the negroes could bear the labour 
in the mines much better than the 
Indians: that the number of slaves 
imported from Africa must always 
be infinitely less than that of the 
natives captured on the spot or 
torn from the various islands: and 
lastly, that the gentleness of the 
Indian character rendered it a 
much more likely recipient of the 
gospel, than the coarser and harder 
nature of the negroes. 

I suspect (adds Mr. Helps, with his 
wonted impartiality of judgment) that 
the wisest among us would very likely 
have erred with him; and I am not 
sure that taking all his plans together, 
and taking for granted, as he did then, 
that his influence at court was to last, 
his suggestion about the negroes was an 
impolitic one. 

And if Las Casas erred for a 
moment in consenting to this pro- 
vision, or in overlooking its conse- 
quences, his repentance of the error 
was prompt and deep. In his old age 
he frankly wales his oversight, 
and amid the overthrow of his pro- 
jects, and in the profound sadness 
which at times weighed down his 
naturally elastic spirit, not the 
lightest of his griefs was caused by 
the reflection that unwittingly he 
had added to the burden of Africa. 


This advice (he writes) that licence 
should be given to bring negro slaves to 
these lands, the Clerigo Casas gave, 
not considering the injustice with which 
the Portuguese take them and make 
them slaves; which advice, after that 
he had apprehended the nature of the 
thing, he would not have given for all 
he had in the world. For he always 
held that they had been made slaves 
unjustly and tyrannically : for the same 
reason holds good of them as of the 
Indians. 

Willingly would we lingerwith Mr. 
Helps’s delineation of the labours of 
this true Christian hero, whether as 
the advocate of the oppressed or as 
the missionary of the Gospel, but 
we are compelled by our narrowing 
limits to pass—it is an easy tran- 
sition—from Las Casas himself to 
the races whom he alone in his 
generation recognised as entitled to 
the full privileges of human brother- 
hood, and in whose service he re- 
signed all that is most cherished by 
man, ease, preferment, and im- 
mediate reputation. 

2. The Races—A more intricate 
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problem than the peopling and 
civilization of America does not 
present itself to the ethnographer or 
the historian. On the one hand we 
have no direct evidence on the sub- 
ject, on the other the most probable 
analogies are at the best vague and 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps, as our 
knowledge of the oceanitic races be- 
comes more extended—and there is 
still much to investigate—some light 
may be thrown upon the aborigines 
of the New World; but even then 
we shall probably have no clue to 
its civilization. No aid is afforded 
by the records of the East. Be- 
tween the social and industrial re- 
gulations of China and Peru some 
slight affinities may be found or 
fancied, but all comparison fails 
between the political or religious 
aspects of Mexico and Hindostan. 
Believing as we do that both phi- 
lology and physiology confirm the 
theory of a common origin of man- 
kind from a single pair, or at least 
from a single type, we have no 
means of deriving the American 
races from either the Caucasian or 
oceanitic varieties of the old 
continent, or of bridging over the 
difference between those who de- 
scended from Upper Asia upon 
Oude, Bengal, and the Deccan, and 
those who came down from the 
western flank of the Andes and 
covered the great eastern plains of 
America. And the maze thickens 
80 soon as we pass from the physical 
conformation to the civilization of 
these races. Alike in the accounts 
of the first discoverers, and in the 
native monuments, we find occasion 
to wonder at the proficiency of 
Mexico and Peru in arts almost 
unknown to Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and at their ignorance of 
what appear to be the rudimental 
arts of society. For as regarded 
the Mexicans whom Cortez sub- 
dued, the Gauls whom Cesar sub- 
jugated were barbarians. Yet the 
Gaul had acquired the art of con- 
verting into weapons offensive and 
defensive the minerals of his land, 
while the Mexican pointed his 
javelins with obsidian, or sharpened 
them in the fire. Considering the 
imperfection of his implements, the 
civil and monumental structures of 
the Mexican are more deserving of 
our wonder than the colossal struc- 
tures of the Assyrian and Egyptian. 
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Yet their copper and iron were more 
serviceable wealth than the precious 
metals of the West. It is agreed 
on all hands that the civilization of 
the New World, like its geological 
phenomena, was comparatively of 
recent date. Yet our wonder is not 
lessened by this circumstance, or 
rather is invested with another as- 
pect. If it indeed were recent, it 
must, considering its scale and com- 
plex character, have been rapid 
without example. 

Mr. ong 2 indicates rather than 
expresses his belief that Eastern 
Asia was the original seminarium of 
the American population. We shall 
not tread upon ground which not 
only requires wary walking, but 
would lead us into speculations far 
exceeding our present limits. A 
few words must however be given 
to the external aspect of civilization 
as exhibited by the islanders, and 
the subjects of the two great em- 
pires of Peru and Mexico. 

There appear to have been two 
principal centres from which the 
development of the various nations 
in America proceeded, generating 
two kinds of civilization. The 
one was practical, stern, and unima- 
ginative, inclining to a worship of 
the outer world; another humane, 
meditative, and indeed metaphysi- 
cal in its complexion, inclining to 
gentle submission, to pre-established 
order, and to general recognition of 
the beautiful. The former culmi- 
nated in the cultivation of the 
Aztecs, the latter in that of the 
Peruvians. The island races occu- 

ied an intermediate position, and 
ad not the internal progress of 
the Americans been suddenly cut 
down by their contact with Euro- 
peans, the islanders, according to 
their geographical position, would 
probably have been gradually ab- 
sorbed, on the one hand by the 
strong attraction of Anahuac, on 
the other by the milder despotism 
of the southern empire. 

Mr. Helps, adopting a remark of 
Humboldt’s, observes that— 


One peculiar circumstance is to be 
noted in the ancient records and tra- 
ditions of the Indian nations. In no 
less than three remarkable instances has 
superior civilization been attributed to 
the sudden presence among them of 
persons differing from themselves in ap- 
pearance and descent, 
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Bochica, a white man with a beard, 
appeared to the Mozca Indians in the 
plains of Bogota, taught them how to 
build and to sow, formed them into 
communities, gave an outlet to the 
waters of the great lake, and having 
settled the government, civil and eccle- 
siastical, retired into a monastic state of 
penitence for two thousand years. 


The reader will hardly fail to re- 
collect, on reading this passage, the 
early legends of Hellas, the hus- 
bandry of Triptolemus, the long 
sleep of Epimenides, and the dis- 
charge of the Lake of Orchomenus 
into the Euripus. The earliest 
civilizers of Greeks were indeed 
men of swarthy hue—the Asiatic 
Cadmus and elops, and the 
Egyptian Danaus —but, in both 
cases the missionaries of cultivation 
came from morning-land. 

In like manner Manco Capac, accom- 
panied by his sister Mama Oello, de- 
scended among the Peruvians, gave 
them a code of admirable laws, reduced 
them into communities, and then as- 
cended to his father, the Sun. In Mexico 
we find the vestiges of a Saturnian reign. 
A white and bearded man, Quetzal- 
cohuatl (green-feathered snake), with a 
broad brow, and in garments of strange 
fashion, preached to the uninformed 
sons of Anahuac the doctrines of severe 
penance, but ‘ordained sacrifices of 
flowers and fruit, and stopped his ears 
when he was spoken to of war.’ 


There appears to have been a 
similar difference between the lan- 
guages of the Indians. The speech 
of the islanders sounded on the ears 
of Columbus as exquisitely sweet, 
while that of the Mexicans was 
harsh, sibilant, and guttural. We 
must refer to the volumes before us 
for other features of distinction. 
Perhaps a more complete study of 
the monuments of the Indians may 
rescue their parentage from the 
oblivion which now enshrouds it. 
With the few facts and scattered 
phenomena before us, all specula- 
tion upon their original name and 
migration is premature. Perhaps 
also geology may have its secrets to 
reveal of diluvian extinctions of 
races, and prove, with the aid of 
monuments, that the great island 
of Atlantis was not altogether 
the dream of Greek philosophers. 
For the records and traditions, 
and perhaps also the monuments of 
America, point not obscurely to the 
conclusion that the races discovered 
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by Columbus and his successors 
were not actually the aborigines of 
the New World. 

In many parts of America (Mr. 
Helps observes) the manners and per- 
haps the whole aspect of the people, 
would have given a traveller the notion 
of persons of decayed fortune, who had 
once been more prosperous and for- 
midable than they are now, or who had 
been the offshoot of a more defined and 
forcible people. 


We incline to think that this 
surmise might be extended or 
perhaps even reversed, and to sug- 
gest that the races who greeted the 
Spaniards were the successors and 
eg of extinct nations, the 
subsiding stream of some mighty 
current of immigration, slowly and 
variously refilling the spaces made 
void by flood, dearth, or pestilence. 
But we must not allow any mere 
speculations to detain us longer 
from Mr. Helps’s account of the 
— division and appropriation 
of the soil. 

3. The Repartimientos—We have 
already briefly adverted to the 
theories, or rather the pretexts, 
which governed the conquerors of 
America in the government of their 
new subjects. With an unfeigned 
zeal for their redemption from the 
errors of unbelief, they combined 
an equally strong conviction that 
their new subjects were absolutely 
made over to them as .bounden 
serfs and thralls. Even the more 
humane doctrines of the home 
government were founded on an 
assumption that the Spaniards had 
a claim to the labour of the Indians, 
and that the proper fruits of dis- 
covery were a liberal supply of the 
precious metals. The conviction 
peeps out curiously even in the 
regulations made for the benefit of 
the Indians. Their lives must not 
be squandered away, because their 
owners’ property is thereby en- 
dangered; but theirvice is indolence, 
and must be corrected by task- 
work, and the correction must be 
administered systematically. It was 
no slight addition to the calamities 
of the Indians, that the Spanish 
legislators were possessed with a 
zeal for regulating the New World 
according to the pattern of the old. 
Serfage still existed in Europe, and 
was a machine admirably adapted 
to the compulsion of labour, and 
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serfage accordingly was imposed 
upon America under its most 
afflicting and truculent forms. 

The imposition was indeed 
gradual. At first tribute was im- 
eee upon the whole population of 

ispaniola. Every Indian who 
had attained the age of fourteen 
years, and inhabited or lived in 
the neighbourhood of the pro- 
vinces of the mines, was to pa 
quarterly a little bell-ful of gold; 
all persons remote from the mining 
districts an arroba of cotton per 
head. But the tribute in both 
kinds was found to be excessive, 
and it was necessary to change the 
mode of exaction. ‘In 1496, ser- 
vice instead of tribute was demanded 
of certain Indian villages, and as 
the villagers were ordered to make 
and work the farms in the Spanish 
settlements, this may be considered 
as the beginning of the system of 
repartimientos, or encomiendas, as 
they were afterwards called.’ The 
owners of the soil thus became 
adscripti glebe after the fashion of 
the Old World. 

Mr. Helps thus describes the 
final form of the repartimientos :— 


The Catholic sovereigns, in 1503, 
directed Ovando to compel the Indians 
to have dealings with the Spaniards, 
and to make them work for such wages 
as he should think fit. The following 
system was adopted: Ovando dis- 
tributed Indians among the Castilians, 
giving to one man fifty, to another a 
hundred ; with a deed that run thus, 
‘To you, such a one, is given an enco- 
mienda of so many Indians with such 
a cacique, and you are to teach them 
the things of our holy Catholic Faith.’ 
The implied condition of teaching the 
Indians the ‘ holy Catholic Faith’ was no 
more attended to from the first than any 
formal clause in a deed, which is sup- 
posed by the parties concerned to be a 
mere formality, and indeed to be put in 
chiefly to gratify the lawyers. 

This was the climax of the repar- 
timiento system—as alien from the 
habits of the people on whom it 
was imposed, as the customs of the 
Samoeides from those of the Cin- 
galese, as destructive of human life 
as the capital plagues of war, pes- 
tilence, and famine, from which 
expressly we pray to be delivered, 
as from the signal manifestations of 
divine wrath on a nation. And so 
it fared with the Indians. 

VOL. LII. NO. CCCIX. 
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We have perhaps done some in- 
justice to Mr. Helps’s volumes in 
noticing such portions of them alone 
as relate to the questions of slavery 
and colonial government. Many of 
our readers may accuse us of thus 
leaving ‘the spring out of the year,’ 
of being silent about the most at- 
tractive chapters of the work. But 
we have done so advisedly ; on the 
one hand, because we wished to 
direct attention to investigations 
into which no one has before entered 
so deeply or pervasively as Mr, 
Helps; and on the other, because 
his narrative of the conquest of 
America needs no recommendation. 
He has invested an oft-repeated 
tale with the charm of novelty by 
his skill in selecting and condensing 
its prominent features, and by the 

race, energy and harmony of his 
anguage. For these reasons we 
have scarcely noticed the contents 
of his second volume—the continua- 
tion of Las Casas’s story, and the 
stirring adventures of Hernando 
Cortes. But that we may not close 
the volumes before us without pro- 
ducing a voucher for our commenda- 
tions of the author’s descriptive 
powers, we extract his description 
of Mexico as it appeared to the eyes 
of its first European discoverers :—- 


The next day Cortes entered Mexico. 

Who shall describe Mexico — the 
Mexico of that age? It ought to be 
one who had geen all the wonders of the 
world; and he should have for an 
audience those who had dwelt in Venice 
and Constantinople, who had looked 
down upon Granada from the Alhambra, 
and who had studied all that remains to 
be seen of the hundred-gated Thebes, of 
Babylon, and of Nineveh. 

The especial attributes of the most 
beautiful cities in the world were here 
conjoined ; and that which was the sole 
boast of many a world-renowned name 
formed but one of the charms of this 
enchantress among cities. Well might 
the rude Spanish soldier find no parallel 
but in the imagination of his favourite 
romance. Like Granada, encircled, 
but not frowned upon, by mountains ; 
fondled and adorned by water, like 
Venice; as grand in its buildings as 
Babylon of old ; and rich with gardens 
like Damascus;—the great city of 
Mexico was at that time the fairest in 
the world, and has never since been 
equalled. 

Neither was hers a beauty, like that 
of many cities, which gratifies the eyes 
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at a distance, but which diminishes at 
each advancing step of the beholder, 
until it absolutely degenerates into squa- 
lidity. She was beautiful when seen 
from afar; she still maintained her 
beauty when narrowly examined by the 
impartial and scrupulous traveller. She 
was the city not only of a great king, 
but of an industrious andthriving people. 

If we descend into details, we shall 
see that the above description is not 
fanciful nor exaggerated. Mexico was 
situated in a great salt lake, communi- 
cating with a fresh-water lake. It was 
approached by three principal causeways 
of great breadth, constructed of solid 
masonry, which, to use the picturesque 
language of the Spaniards, were two 
lances in breadth. The length of one 
of these causeways was two leagues, 
and that of another a league and a half; 
and these two ample causeways united 
in the middle of the city, where stood 
the great temple. At the end of these 
causeways were wooden drawbridges, so 
that communication could be cut off be- 
tween the causeways and the town, 
which would thus become a citadel. 
There was also an aqueduct which com- 
municated with the main land, con- 
sisting of two separate lines of work in 
masonry, in order that if one should 
need repair, the supply of water for the 
city might not be interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in 
construction that have ever been seen 
in any city in the world. Some were 
of dry land, others wholly of water ; 
and others, again, had pathways of 
pavement, while in the centre there 
was room for boats. The foot passen- 
gers could talk with those in the boats. 

The abodes of the Mexican kings 
were not like the petty palaces of 
Northern princes. One of the most 
observant of these Spaniards, who first 
saw these wonders, speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma’s in which there was a 
room where three thousand persons 
could be well accommodated, and on 
the terrace-like roof of which a splendid 
tournament might have been given. 

There was a market-place twice as 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, 
surrounded with porticos, in which 
there was room for fifty thousand people 
to buy and sell. 

The great temple of the city main- 
tained its due proportion of magnifi- 
cence. It might rather be called a 
sacred city, as it contained many 
temples, and the abodes of all the priests 
and virgins who ministered at them, 
also a university and an arsenal. It 
was enclosed by lofty stone walls, and 
was entered by four portals, surmounted 
by fortresses. No less than twenty 
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truncated pyramids, probably cased with 
porphyry, rose up from within that en- 
closure. High over them all towered 
the great temple dedicated to the god 
of war. This, like the rest, was a 
truncated pyramid, with ledges round 
it, and with two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were placed 
the images of the great god of war, 
(Huitzilopochtli), and of the principal 
deity of all (Tezcatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jupiter. 


With this description, to which 
might have been added many others 
of equal merit, we close our ve 
imperfect sketch of a work which 
it is impossible to lay aside without 
regret. At a moment when the 
press teems with books whose su- 
perficial tinsel or reckless inaccu- 
racy sometimes inclines us to think 
that of all professions literature is 
the worst served and the least 
honest, the advent of a book as 
veracious in matter as it is for the 
most part excellent in form, affords 
a pleasure nearly equivalent to the 
discovery of a new law in science, 
or of an undoubted production of 
some great master in art. Nor let 
the characteristic of veracity be 
deemed slight or unemphatic. The 
borders of knowledge are advanced 
so often as the banner of truth is 
scrupulously followed. Of Mr. 
Helps’s many merits as an historian, 
his care for truth is the most con- 
spicuous. Where evidence cannot 
be obtained, he is not ashamed to 
confess ignorance; nor where it is 
imperfect, to practise and to recom- 
mend caution; and where it is suffi- 
ciently complete, he brings it for- 
ward fully, without administering to 
any predilections, or propping or 
colouring any favoured theory. For 
these reasons, and because they can 
be rarely alleged in favour of recent 
historical productions, we have wel- 
comed so cordially this first instal- 
ment of a work that imparts toa 
thrice-told tale a spirit of youthful 
freshness, and we await with impa- 
tience answerable to our present 
= his narrative of the 
ater scenes of that conquest which 
overturned the second empire of 
the New World, and poured upon 
the gentle and guileless Peruvian 
the vials of war and desolation 
that blighted and obliterated the 
civilization of Anahuac. 
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vos kingdom of Sardinia has 
hitherto been to a great de- 
gree overshadowed by the larger 
states and more ancient monarchies 
of Europe. French, German, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, 
even Swedish and Danish, histories 
and travels meet our eyes on every 
table and bookshelf; yet how 
seldom, comparatively, do we find 
among them volumes that treat 
of the Sardinian States and the 
annals of the House of Savoy. 
But now, when that house has 
attracted attention by the part it 
has taken in the existing war, the 
reader may find an interest in 
glancing at its antecedents, and 
tracing its rise and progress from a 
very insignificant territory to its 
present rank among nations. 

The states of Savoy and Pied- 
mont, the foundation and still most 
important part of the Sardinian 
dominions, havenourished amid their 
Alpine heights a race of true moun- 
taineers, more industrious, more 
manly, and possessing a more de- 
veloped love of freedom than the 
slothful and corrupt inhabitants of 
Southern Italy. And the people 
have been fortunate in their rulers : 
the House of Savoy can compare, 
greatly to its own advantage, with 
most other dynasties. While the 
annals of other reigning houses are 
sullied by the names of many who 
were imbecile and negligent, or 
cruel and tyrannical, or indo- 
lent and licentious, the history of 
Savoy presents a succession of 
prudent, well-intentioned princes, 
anxious to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of their subjects, and who 
extended their territories by the 
judicious use of equitable means 
and opportunities; whose courts 
were respectable and often elegant ; 
who formed advantageous mar- 
riages, advantageous in obtaining 
as wives not merely the heiresses of 
large possessions, but good and in- 
tellectual women, whose daughters 
proved worthy consorts to sons of 
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* For instance, Amadeus the Great; Humbert the Saint; Peter, ‘the second 
Charlemagne ;) Amadeus VII., ‘the Solomon of his time ; Philibert the Ironhead, 
from the strength and firmness of his mind. 

+ Oddo succeeded his elder brother, Amadeus, 
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illustrious races. 


While other 
sovereigns were distinguished by 
sobriquets expressive of vice or 
folly, the surnames applied to the 
rulers of Savoy were ——- of 


wisdom and goodness.* The former 
— indeed was ever a remark- 
able feature in their characters, and 
by the exercise of it they not only 
maintained their ground amid the 
difficulties of their position, situated 
as their dominions were between 
the often-contending wers of 
France, Germany, and vtaly, with 
the rival potentates whereof they 
were frequently connected by mar- 
riage or consanguinity,—but they 
even extended their sway, and 
instead of being torn in pieces, and 
artitioned among neighbouring 
espots (like unhappy Poland), they 
have progressed from being the 
lords of a petty countship to the 
rank of sceptred monarchs. 

The cradle of the House of Savoy 
was the insignificant domain of 
Maurienne, a small province or 
valley of Savoy, extending from the 
Alps to the river Isére on one side, 
and from the Tarantasia to Dau- 
phiné on the other. In the eleventh 
century some importance was ac- 
quired for this small territory by 
Count Humbert ‘of the White 
Hand,’ who having rendered an 
essential service to Conrad the Salic, 
Emperor of Germany, by forward- 
ing the progress of the Imperial 
troops into Italy through the passes 
of the Alps, was rewarded for it 
by the Emperor bestowing on him 
military jurisdiction over the other 
parts of Savoy, the Lower Valais, 
and the Valley of Aosta in Pied. 
mont. 

Oddo,t a younger son of Hum- 
bert, marrying Adelaide of Susa, 
daughter and heiress of Oderie- 
Manfred, Count of Turin, extended 
by this marriage his dominions to 
the river Po, and acquired the 
passes of the Western Alps. The 
possession of the passes of the Alps 
was of great value to the Counts of 
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Maurienne and Savoy; they were 
the gates of Italy, and Western 
princes requiring to enter that 
country, found it necessary to con- 
ciliate the keepers of the gates, by 
giving them some increase to their 
lands or their political power. 

Thus when Henry 1V., Emperor 
of Germany, was at war with Pope 
Gregory VII., Adelaide of Susa 
Regent for the young Count 
Humbert II., her grandson, re- 
fused Henry a free passage through 
the Alps, which he had claimed 
in right of affinity, having mar- 
ried Adelaide’s daughter, Bertha, 
to whom he had been but an 
unkind husband; and on the plea 
of this demerit Adelaide compelled 
him to purchase passage for his 
troops by the cession of a part of 
Burgundy to the young Count.* 
Other examples of the value of these 
mountain passes will present them- 
selves as we proceed. 

It was the steady aim of the 
House of Savoy, from its origin in 
the petty countship of Maurienne, 
to form for itself an extended and 
compact territory, by adding to 
Maurienne the rest of Savoy, the 
neighbouring province of Piedmont, 
some dominions in Italy, and others 
up to Lake Leman. But the 
Savoyan desire of increase (unlike 
the Russian spirit of aggrandize- 
ment, that scruples at no evil 
for its gratification) was worked 
out by peaceable and legitimate 
means. Oddo obtained Turin 
and part of Piedmont by mar- 
riage. Humbert II. acquired Ta- 
rentasia in Savoy. His son,t 
Amadeus III., received from Henry 
V., of Germany, in reward for his 
fidelity to the Emperor, when the 
latter was at war with the Pope, 
the investiture of Savoy as an im- 
perial county, with the style of 
Count of Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Burgundy. This prince was a 
Crusader; he relieved Acre when 
hard pressed by the Turks, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of 


* Humbert’s daughter, Alice,married 
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Damascus. He founded the famous 
Abbey of Hautcombe, in Savoy, 
where the princes of his lineage 
have been buried from generation 
to generation. 

Count Thomas I. purchased from 
the Viscount of Berlion the Seigniory 
of Chambery, and made that city 
his capital; the former capital having 
been Aigue-belle, in Savoy. 

Amadeus IV. obtained from 
Frederic II. of Germany the title 
and investiture of Aosta and Chab- 
lais, in Piedmont, in return for 
affording the Emperor passage 
through the Alps, and sumptuously 
entertaining him when on his way 
to Italy. 

Count Peter, who ruled from 
1263 to 1268, was fortunate in his 
connexion with England, whose 
king, Henry III., had married 
Eleanor of Ricans: daughter of 
Peter's sister, Beatrice. The Count 
on visiting his royal niece was 
created Earl of Richmond by 
Henry, who made him a grant of a 
part of the Strand in London, 
whereon Peter built the palace 
called ‘the Savoy,’ of which the 
name alone remains. Henry also 
made Peter’s brother, Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
On Peter's second visit to England 
he obtained from Richard of Corn- 
wall, Henry’s brother, then elected 
King of the Romans, a donation of 
the lands of Hartmann, Count of 
Kyburg, husband of one of Peter's 
sisters, who died childless. These 
lands lay along the northern bank 
of Lake Leman. Count Peter en- 
joyed a high reputation for wisdom 
and gallantry, and was called ‘the 
second Charlemagne.’ He acquired 
the barony of Faucigny, in Savoy, 
by marrying its heiress. He died 
at the Castle of Chillon. 

Count Amadeus V. added Bresset 
and Bugey to Savoy by wedding 
their heiress, Sybilla. Henry of 
Luxemburg, proceeding to Italy 
on being elected King of the 
Romans, gave to Amadeus the city 


Louis le Gros (VI.) of France, and was 


one of the few queens of France who lived happily and worthily with their husbands. 

+ His daughter, Matilda, married the first king of Portugal, Alfonzo Henriquez. 
She was a woman of admirable character, and of great ability ; and governed the 
new kingdom as Regent for Alfonzo, during the frequent periods of his absence in 


his wars. 


+ These were exchanged with France for the Marquisate of Saluzzo, by Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, in 1601. 
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and county of Asti, in Piedmont, in 
remuneration for his passage through 
the Alps, and for having been mag- 
nificently féted by the Count, a.p. 
1310. This Count Amadeus, sur- 
named the Great, was a man of 
splendid form and regal mien. He 
was wise and brave, and dis- 
tinguished himself in thirty-two 
sieges, besides battles. He de- 
fended the Bishops of Geneva from 
the encroachments of the Genevois 
Counts; and he went to Rhodes to 
aid the knights in the memorable 
siege of that island by the Turks. 
On that occasion he changed the 
original arms of his house, an eagle, 
sable, on a field, argent, for the 
White Cross (the badge of the 
Knights of Rhodes), which is still 
the ensign of Savoy, and he added 
the word Fert, each letter of which 
is an initial intended to represent 
the words of the sentence ‘ Forti- 
tudo ejus Rhodum tenuit.’ 

Another remarkable prince was 
Amadeus VI., surnamed ‘ the Green 
Count,’ because he always wore 
green as the colour of love. At 
the early age of fourteen he ap- 
7 at a grand tournament at 

hambery, clad in green armour, 
with horse trappings of green, and 
carried off the principal prizes of 
the day. He consolidated and ex- 
tended his dominions on the Italian 
side of the Alps, drove the House 
of Anjou out of south Piedmont, 
where the Angevins had sought to 
establish themselves, and from his 
poms and valour was courted 

all the sovereigns of Europe. 
When the Greek Emperor, John 
Palxologus, was menaced by the 
Turks and Bulgarians, and solicited 
help from the Western Powers, none 
responded save Amadeus of Savoy, 
who brought to the Emperor’s aid 
a band of picked men, arrayed in 
green, took Gallipoli from the troops 
of Sultan Amurath, conquered the 
Bulgarians, and relieved Palzologus. 
tecently, when the Sardinian con- 
tingent was about to proceed to the 
Crimea, their king recalled to them 
these exploits, and reminded them 
that the White Cross of Savoy had 


* A district of the Lepontian Alps. 
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ere now shone triumphantly in the 
sunbeams of the East. 

The ‘Green Count’ instituted an 
Order of Knighthood, whose his- 
tory is singular. Having received 
from a lady of whom he was en- 
amoured, a tress of her hair plaited 
into a love-knot, he founded ‘the 
Order of the Love-Knots,’ the collar 
of which was formed of roses, 
enamelled red and white, alter- 
nating with golden love-knots inter- 
lacing, with the Savoyan motto, 
Fert, the letters of which however 
were in this case initials of words in 
the French language, which it is 
not fitting we should transcribe. 
The medallion, enamelled red and 
white, bore an equestrian figure of 
St. Maurice, the patron saint of 
Savoy. This Order was founded in 
1355: Subsequently, in 1434, the 
pious Amadeus VII., scandalized at 
the tout ensemble of the Order, re- 
solved, not to abolish, but to purify 
it. He dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary, changed the love-knots into 
golden chainlets, restored the motto 
Fert to its original signification, and 
substituted for the figure of St. 
Maurice the representation of the 
Virgin receiving the message of the 
angel Gabriel. The Order was 
thenceforward called ‘ the Order of 
the Annunciation.’ It began in 
love, degenerated into licentious- 
ness, was reformed and consecrated 
to religion. 

Amadeus VII., ‘the Red Count’ 
(so called from his favourite colour), 
the son of the Green Count, made 
for his country the valuable acqui- 
sition of Nice, which was given to 
him by consent of the citizens from 
respect to his character. This was 
the first port Savoy obtained on the 
Mediterranean, a.p. 1388. 

We have now tospeak of another 
remarkable Amadeus, eighth of that 
name, son of the Red Count, and 
afterwards Pope. He conquered 
and annexed Vercelli, purchased the 
valley of Ossola* from the Grisons, 
bought the county of Geneva—since 
lost to Savoy—on the extinction of 
the male line, united all. Savoy, 
and became lord of Mondovit and 


A province about forty miles long in Piedmont, on the north of the Ligurian 


Apennines, 
April, 1793. 


It was by Mondovi that Bonaparte entered Italy for the first time, in 
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Yolenen. in en Ay 1416, 
the Emperor Sigismond, ing 
through Chambery, and "Sen 
received with great splendour, 
elevated Amadeus to the title of 
Duke, and made him independent 
of the imperial jurisdiction, from 
which time the House of Savoy has 
taken rank among European powers. 
Amadeus bestowed on his subjects 
a eode of laws, and maintained 
peace at home while neighbourin 

countries were torn by civil an 

foreign wars. He was generous and 
discreet, and called ‘the Solomon 
of his time.’ 

After a reign of forty-three years 
he lost his ,»wife, Mary of Bourbon, 
to whom he had been united twenty- 
five years, upon which he resigned 
the government to his son Louis, 
and retired to a charming retreat 
called La Ripaille, on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva. He took 
with him six nobles as his com- 
panions, and they termed them- 
selves Hermits of St. Maurice. 
They suffered their beards to grow, 
and wore red bonnets, grey gowns 
and cloaks, and girdles of gold cord, 
and had a cross worked in gold 
upon the mantle. They did not 
however live, like anchorites, on 
roots and water; they fasted only 
from the cares of the world, and 
feasted on dainty viands and choice 
wines. The fame of this jovial 
hermitage gave rise to the French 
idiomatic proverb, Faire Ripaille, 
signifying to make good cheer and 
live at ease. 

The Council of Basle being dis- 
satisfied with Eugenius IV., elected 
Amadeus Pope in his room, and he 
was crowned at Rome by the style 
of Pope Felix V. France, Spain, 
Germany, and England acknow- 
ledged him as sovereign pontiff ; but 
Italy supported Po : enius, who 
remained at Rome, Pope Felix resid- 
ing at Avignon. Amadeus during his 
pontificate, reformed the Order of 
the Love-Knots. Pope Eugenius 
dying in 1419, the Roman cardinals 
elected Nicholas V.; and Amadeus, 
in order to restore peace to the 
Church, which had been for forty 
years distracted by schisms, re- 
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signed the tiara, on which oceasion 
the following line was chanted about 
the streets:— 

Fulsit lux mundo, cessit Felix Nicolao, 
Amadeus returned to his old bro- 
ther hermits at La Ripaille, and 
received a cardinal’s hat from the 
new pontiff. He died in 1451, in 
the odour of sanctity.* 

During the reign of Duke 
Charles II., from 1489 to 1496, 
Turin was made the capital and 
court of the House of Savoy, which 
from that time became Italian in- 
stead of French. 

The Savoyard princes had their 
reverses like other potentates, but 
rose from them and recovered their 
power. In the wars between the 
rivals, Charles V. and Francis I., 
the dominions of Duke Charles III. 
of Savoy were ravaged by the 
French, and he lost all save Nice, 
and Aosta, and Coni, in Piedmont. 

But Emmanuel Philibert, son of 
Charles, who served with great dis- 
tinction in the imperial army, mar- 
ried Margaret, sister of Henry IT. of 
France, and by this alliance gained 
the interest of France, which, in 
the treaty of Cambresis with 
Philip II. of Spain, procured for 
the Duke of Savoy the restoration 
of all his ancestral dominions. The 
Duke was however unable to re- 
cover Geneva and the Pays de 
Vaud, but he balanced the loss by 
purchasing the county of Tenda 
and the principality of Oneglia in 
Italy ; and he formed as navy 
to defend his coasts. He accom- 

ied Philip II. of Spain to Eng- 
and, and was made Knight of the 
Garter by Queen Mary. 

Under Charles Emmanuel IL., 
Savoy and Piedmont were harassed 
by the French and Spaniards; but 
the reign of his son, Victor Amadeus, 
brought compensation. 

Victor Amadeus was at first 
treated as a vassal by the haughty 
Louis XTV., and too readily acceded 
to that king’s desire to persecute 
his Protestant subjects in the valleys 
of Piedmont, the Waldenses. But 
Louis demanding from him the 
citadel of Turin, Victor declared 
war against France, and, supported 


* His daughter, Mary, married to Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, was 
celebrated for the romantic tenderness with which she ever regarded her husband, 
on whose death she retired to a convent. 
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4 Austria, bravely maintained it 


France was well pleased to 
make peace. In the war of the 
Spanish succession, Victor Amadeus 
sided — Austria, es — 

und bravely against the invadin 
ee of oore” At length Soak 
struck with the energy and genius 
of the Duke, gave him the hand of 
his niece, Anne Marie d’Orleans, 
daughter of his brother, Monsieur, 
by his first wife, Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Charles I. of England. 
On the extinction of the male line 
of Charles I., the descendants* of 
Victor Amadeus and Anne Marie 
d’Orleans were the representatives 
of the Stuarts. In consequence of 
this marriage the influence of 
France was exerted for the Duke 
of Savoy, who obtained by treat 
Valsesia, Monteferrato, the Lomel- 
lina, and several other districts in 
Italy ; but, above all, the island of 
Sardinia,t with the title of king. 
The new monarch employed the 
peace which ensued in improving 
the state of his realm, promoting 
education, and encouraging agri- 
culture. His queen was a most 
amiable woman, whose virtues and 
discretion reformed him from many 
faults, and ameliorated his originally 
bad temper. He abdicated in favour 
of his son, Charles Emmanuel IIL., 
in 1730. 
In the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion, Charles Emmanuel espoused 
the cause of Maria Theresa, and the 
French in revenge inyaded Pied- 
mont. But on the restoration of 
peace, the king obtained by treaty 
the territory of Novarra, and the 
districts of Voghera and Vigerano 
near the river Po. Charles Emma- 
nuel was energetic in improving his 
subjects by encouraging science, 
commerce, agriculture, &c., and by 
relieving them of heavy imposts. 
He left his hereditary dominions in 
a flourishing state, and died uni- 
versally lamented, 1773. 

His son, Victor Amadeus IIL., 
though fond of military parade, en- 
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couraged useful studies. Archen- 
holtz, a clever Prussian officer and 
traveller, writing in 1787, says, 
‘The Sardinian court enjoys long 
since the glory of being a pattern in 
— finance, and military affairs. 

ndeed, the crown which this little 
state acquired by all the arts of 
politics, and the respectable appear- 
ance it kept up ever simee, are 
proofs of an excellent policy. Such 
a system wanted a great number of 
troops, and to maintain them a well 
ordered state economy, all which 
are found here. The king himself 
is a great economist, and his court 
distinguishes itself by an excellent 
parsimony. But neither the 
military talents of this king, nor 
the unflinching bravery of hi 
soldiers, especially the Piedmontese, 
could save his continental dominions 
from ravage by the French revolu- 
tionary armies. He was obliged to 
make a humiliating peace with 
France, and died in 1796. 

His successor, Charles Emmanuel, 


fled from Sardinia to escape from the 


exactions and insults of the French 
Directory, themembersof which, pun- 
ning insolently upon his title, Le Rot 
des Sardaignes, king of the Sar- 
dinias, called him, Le Roi des Sar- 
dines, or king of the Pilchards.f 
After the victory of Marengo, Bona- 
parte becoming master of Italy, Pied- 
mont was annexed to France: and in 
1802 Charles Emmanuel abdicated 
his Island throne in favour of his 
brother, Victor Emmanuel II. 

In the commotions occasioned by 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
the king of Sardinia joined the allies 
against France; and the Congress 
of Vienna restored to. him in conse- 

uence his hereditary continental 
Inaiaieon alls the valuable addition 
of the territory and city of Genoa. 
But the agitations that had so long 
shaken Europe were felt in the 
Sardinian states, which were dis- 
tracted by three parties, the Abso- 
lutists, the Constitutionalists, and 
the Carbonari, or Jacobins, the 


* Maria Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus, and first wife of Philip V.of Spain 


was deeply beloved by that king and his subjects for her excellence. 


After her 


death she was still remembered, and the Spaniards used to insult the proud second 
wife of Philip by loud cries in honour of ‘ the good Savoyard.’ 

+ Sicily was given to Victor Amadeus at first, and he was crowned at Palermo ; 
but by subsequent arrangements Sardinia was substituted for Sicily. 

+ The species called Sardels, or Sardines, abound on the Sardinian coasts. 
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harvest of the bad seed sown by the 
French Directory. In 1821 the Car- 
bonari desiring a republic, rose in 
rebellion, but were defeated. A 
second outbreak however deter- 
mined Victor Emmanuel to abdicate 
in favour of his brother, Charles 
Felix, then absent in Modena, for 
whom his relative, Charles Albert, 
Prince of Carignano, acted as regent, 
and by his judicious government 
saved the kingdom from the Scylla 
of despotism, and the Charybdis 
of Jacobinism, and gave it up in a 
state of order and tranquillity to its 
sovereign. 

Charles Felix took some pains to 
improve the island of Sardinia, 
which had till then been much neg- 
lected by its kings. He repaired 
the celebrated Abbey of Haut- 
combe, in Savoy, and restored the 
tombs of his ancestors, which had 
been wantonly and _barbarously 
mutilated by the French Republican 
soldiers. With him, who died in 
1831, ended the descendants in the 
male line of Victor Amadeus I. and 
Anne Marie d’Orleans. 

His successor, Charles Albert, 
Prince of Carignano, descended 
from Prince Thomas, brother of 
Victor Amadeus I. He took mea- 
sures to civilize and encourage Sar- 
dinia, lessening the burdens of the 
islanders, and abolishing in 1836 
the oppressive exactions of their 
feudal system, and he occupied him- 
self in framing a constitution, and 
reconciling feuds in his hereditar 
states. He had to contend wit 
the restless Carbonari, eager re- 
publicans; with an Austrian party, 
the allies of despotism, and with a 
Papal party ; for the rise of a 
powerful and liberal state in the 
north of Italy is contrary to the 
policy hitherto pursued by Rome. 

In the convulsions of 1848, 
Charles Albert, protecting the 
cause of constitutional principles, 
went to war with Austria. But 
notwithstanding his own ability and 
valour, and the courage of his 
soldiers, he was overpowered by 
the superior number of the Aus- 
trians. To allay the irritation of 
the Piedmontese, who did not make 
due allowance for the difficulties of 
his position, he resigned the crown 
to his son, Victor Emmanuel II., in 
1849. 
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The new king, notwithstandin 
his connexion with Austria—bot 
his wife and mother having been 
Austrian Archduchesses — adopted 
the policy of his father, and his 
reign commenced with indications 
of a spirit of freedom, progress, 
and liberality, in matters of both 
religion and of civil polities. 

Thus have we traced the House 
of Savoy from its circumscribed 
origin, and seen it steadily and 
quietly augmenting its importance, 
not by fraud and violence, but by 
prudence, ability, and perseverance; 
and, after succumbing to reverses, 
rising again with even an increase 
of power—like Anteus cast down 
by the antagonistic force of Her- 
cules, but rising with renewed 
vigour each time he touched his 
mother Earth. 

The prudence so characteristic of 
the House of Savoy appears to have 
influenced it in the attitude it has 
assumed in the present war. The 
geographical position of its con- 
tinental dominions points out its 
natural place to be by the side of 
France and England, and not op- 
posed to them. The vacillation of 
Austria and Prussia would be out 
of character with the King of Sar- 
dinia. Austria and Prussia may 
dread Russia as a formidable neigh- 
bour, but many frontiers lie be- 
tween the Muscovite and the Sar- 
dinian states, many lands for the 
troops of the Czar to traverse. The 
amity of France, which lies close by 
Savoy—beside the proximity of the 
ports of the two kingdoms in the 
Mediterranean—is of far more con- 
sequence to Sardinia than the hos- 
tility of Russia; and her coasts and 
harbours are safe from Russian ships 
of war so long as the British flag, in 
friendship with Sardinia, flies pre- 
dominant over the waves of the 
Mediterranean. The House of 
Savoy has generally obtained some 
increase of territory by treaties at 
the close of important’ wars; it 
may now be calculating on the pro- 
bability of Austria ultimately sic ing 
with Russia, and being compelle 
by the victorious Allies in the end 


_ to relinquish a territory towards 


which the kings of Sardinia have 
often stretched out a  covetous 
hand—we mean the Milanese ac- 
quisitions in northern Italy; and 
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the restoration of former possessions 
in Switzerland would place Sar- 
dinia in a condition to be a formid- 
able check to Austria, and an useful 
ally to France and England. 

The foundation of the prosperity 
of the Counts of Maurienne and 
Savoy was laid in Italy by the pos- 
session of Piedmont, which is the 
most healthful, and one of the most 
fertile of the provinces beyond the 
Alps. The people are frank, high- 
spirited, and industrious, and make 
better soldiers than any other 
Italians. They have a genius for 
science, and for practical and useful 
arts, but poetry has not been much 
Seaienal among them. Yet when 
the Piedmontese Muse has spoken, 
it has been in the loud and thrilling 
accents of liberty—witness Alfieri, 
and Silvio Pellico, the martyr of 
freedom, The towns and cities of 
Piedmont are more populous and 
thriving than Italian towns in 
general, and the population of this 
province is about three-fifths of the 
entire population of the kingdom, 
which is computed at 4,916,084. The 
science of gunnery has been much 
cultivated in Piedmont, particularly 
since the reign of the second king 
of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel, 
who founded special schools of ar- 
tillery. In this branch of military 
service the Sardinian contingent 
furnished by Victor Emmanuel may 
prove eminently useful to the allied 
armies in the East. The entire 
Sardinian army rates at about 
41,491 men; of whom 5760 are 
cavalry, and 4509 artillery ; the re- 
mainder, 31,222, are infantry. 

The island of Sardinia, which 
was unwisely neglected by its first 
Savoyard kings, anxious as they 
were to improve their continental 
states, is the least civilized part of 
the kingdom to which it gives its 
name. Charles Felix, and after- 
wards Charles Albert, exerted them- 
selves to improve the island, but it 
is destitute of manufactures, and 
education is at the lowest ebb. The 
people are superstitious, and semi- 


The Island of Sardinia. 
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barbarous, and so idle that they 
leave untilled three-fourths of the 
land, which is the most fertile 
possible, and permit foreigners to 
avail themselves of the natural ad- 
vantages of the coast, the fishery 
for anchovies and tunnies, and for 
coral. Indeed, a large proportion of 
the natives are homeless, and the 
reputation of themselves for bar- 
barism, and of their country for 
insalubrity, and for want of roads, 
and of tolerable accommodation, has 
deterred tourists from including 
Sardinia in their travels, though it 
possesses much beautiful scenery, 
and many objects of antiquarian 
interest. 

From its situation in the middle 
of the Mediterranean, and from its 
many fine harbours, Sardinia is in- 
valuable (or should be so) to its 
possessor. Lord Nelson was ex- 
tremely anxious that England should 
acquire this island, of which he thus 
wrote in his letters :— 

It is the summum bonum of every- 
thing which is valuabie for us in the 
Mediterranean. The more I know ofit 
the more I am convinced of its in- 
estimable value from position, naval 
_— and resources of all kinds. . . . 

falta, in point of position, is not to be 
named in the same year with Sardinia. 

The nation possessing Sardinia, 
and especially in conjunction with 
Nice and the coast of Genoa, ought 
to create a better navy; at present 
its naval force is about as follows :— 
4 frigates, 4 corvettes, 3 brigantines, 
1 brig, some steamers, and other 
vessels, amounting in all to 60 armed 
vessels, and carrying about goo guns. 
But this small force may be the 
nucleus of a large one, with which 
the possessor of Sardinia, Nice, and 
Genoa ought to become the greatest 
maritime power but one in Europe: 
greater than France may be, greater 
than Venice Aas been in her most 

almy days. The White Cross of 
Savoy should fly at the mast-head 
second to none but the Red Cross of 


St. George. 
M. E. M. 


RE 
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TENNYSON’S MAUD.* 


—— appearance of a fresh volume 
of poems by Mr. Tennyson is 
an event to which we have a right to 
look forward with interest and hope. 
‘What rank among poets that gentle- 
man seems to us to hold, we have 
already said boldly in this magazine; 
and our opinion has been corro- 
borated, not only by the honour of 
the Laureateship, but of a D.C.L. 
degree, conferred simply (a rare 
instance in England) as the reward 
of intellectual merit. We have said 
that Mr. Tennyson was the only 
man now living in Great Britain 
who seemed to have any claim to 
the name of a great poet; and cer- 
tainly since we hazarded that asser- 
tion no new singer has appeared 
who seems in the least likely to rise 
into the same category. Sund 

attempts at war-poetry, in whic 

the gallantry of the intent must 
be allowed to cover the mediocrity 
of the execution; some very hearty 
and rightminded Songs of the 
Present; Within and Without; The 


— in the House, simple, deep, 
and good, by Mr.Coventry Patmore; 
and a very promising volume of new 


poems by Mr. Allingham, are all, 
as far as we recollect, which have 
entered the lists of late against 
the Laureate; and of all these, Mr. 
Allingham, who is a true poet, 
would we doubt not be the first to 
confess his own inability to equal 
his master. In Maud, as in his 
revious poe. Mr. Tennyson 
eeps easily the first place; our 
only question is whether he remains 


quite equal to himself. That there 
is most beautiful poetry in Maud, 
and in every other piece in the 
volume, no unprejudiced person can 
deny: but are they, as wholes, equal 
to what the Laureate has written 
long since? 

Opinions are divided on this mat- 
ter, saving that in Zhe Brook, an 
Idyl, Mr. Tennyson’s old grace and 
skill (all seem to confess) are shown 
forth in perfection. We have ere 
now compared him, when he at- 
tempts this style, to Theocritus and 
the Sicilians ; and certainly we were 
never less inclined to withdraw a 
comparison. The tender, honest 
feeling, half melancholy, half play- 
ful; the handling of modern names, 
things, habits, boldly and as a 
matter of course, yet so simply and 
gracefully as to avoid the slightest 
jar of viloutie or laughableness; a 
interesting enough to give co- 
1erence to the poem, yet not enough 
so to break, by fear, sorrow, or in- 
dignation, the yr f repose of his 
country-scene, all these are here, 
and handled with a rare modesty, and 
a delicate finish of every syllable, 
which make this little poem, to our 
minds, by far the best idyl in the 
English language; while the most 
— little rivulet song, tinkling 
and sparkling in every line of it, is 
artfully made to glance in and out 
through the body of the poem, just 
as it glances in nature through the 
rich meadows and woodlands of his 
scene. 


‘Poor lad, he died at Florence, quite worn out, 
Travelling to Naples. There is Darnley bridge, 
It has more ivy ; there the river; and there 
Stands Philip’s farm where brook and river meet. 


**T chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.’’ 


* Maud, and other Poems. 


London: Moxon, Dover-street. 1855. 


By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, 
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* But Philip chatter’d more than brook or bird ; 
Old Philip ; all about the fields you caught 
His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass. 


**T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


*O darling Katie Willows, his one child ! 

A maiden of our century, yet most meek ; 

A daughter of our meadows, yet not coarse ; 
Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand ; 
Her eyes a bashful azure, and her hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 


‘Sweet Katie, once I did her a good turn, 
Her and her far-off cousin and betrothed, 
James Willows, of one name and heart with her. 
For bere I came, twenty years back—the week 
Before I parted with poor Edmund ; crost 
By that old bridge which, half in ruins then, 
Still makes a hoary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyond it, where the waters marry—crost, 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 

And push’d at Philip’s garden-gate. The gate, 
Half-parted from a weak and scolding hinge, 
Stuck ; and he clamour’d from a casement, ‘‘run” 
To Katie somewhere in the walks below, 

“Run, Katie!” Katie never ran: she moved 

To meet me, winding under woodbine bowers, 

A little flutter’d, with her eyelids down, 

Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon.’ 


Now, we may be wrong, but the 
conviction has gradually grown on 
us, since first (and that is many a 
busy year ago) we read the Gar- 
dener’s Daughter, that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s real strength lies in such 
delineations, which have all the 


accuracy at which our new ‘pre- 
Raphaelites’ aim, without any of the 
maccuracies, sheer monstrosities, 
and vulgar bedizenments, in which 
they at first so inconsistently in- 
dulged. Not that Mr. Tennyson 
was faultless on this very point five- 
and-twenty years ago. There is a 
remarkable analogy (to work out 
which may both amuse and instruct 
the reader) between the early de- 
velopments of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s 
genius, and that of the new school 
of painters, who have started 
honestly and earnestly, we really 


believe, from the same great prin- 
ciple on which he began in Mariana, 
—namely, to draw exactly the thing 
which he saw, believing it his 
business not to improve but to cop 

God’s world. We hope that their 
future efforts will take the same 
course as his subsequent poems 
have done ; nay, we more than ho 

so since the appearance of 
Millais’ ‘ Rescue, a _ which 
has converted us, though not to 
‘pre-Raphaelitism,’ yet certainly 
to the full recognition of Mr. 
Millais’ very great genius, full as it 
is of an honesty, a power, and a 
deep human feeling, beside which 
almost all pictures in this year’s 
Academy are dead and dry; 60 
excellent indeed, that in the 
astonishing truthfulness of his 
heroine’s face (possest by a hys- 
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terical expression of sudden relief, 
which is as affecting from its accu- 
racy as it is surprising from its 
rarity), we forget her exenterated 
figure, and willingly ignore the fact 
that, by some strange wilfulness of 
the painter, desinit in culicem mulier 
Sormosa superne. 

We ought perhaps to apologize 
for this digression: yet painting 
and poetry are so analogous, that it 
is difficult to talk of the one with- 
out drawing illustrations from the 
other; and we are tempted even to 
zo further, and say that in Maud 
Ir. Tennyson seems to us to have 
fallen me again into some of those 
early errors of the pre-Raphaelites, 
from which The Brook is so charm- 
ingly free; that like them, in at- 
tempting to delineate the splendour 
of every-day things, he has surely 
laid on his colour here and there 
too lavishly and gaudily, so losing 
harmony; that in attempting to 
exhibit strong passion “| action 
under modern forms, he has surely 
been tempted now and then, as 
Mr. Dickens (the pre-Raphaelite of 
novelists) has, into caricature. 

None are more mindful than we 
of Goethe’s saying, that all great 
works of art produce at first sight 
a feeling of disappointment in the 
beholder, till he is content to set 
himself before them as a student, 
and see with the artist’s eyes, instead 
of requiring the artist to see with 
his. on are more ready to agree 
that the critic will not be a true 
critic at all, as long as he pretends 
to be an infallible judge, and dictates 
e cathedré, instead of trying first to 
see what the poet meant, in order 
afterwards to decide whether he has 
ee his meaning. None, finally, 
will be more ready to confess that 


Mr. Tennyson has the fullest right 
to say,—‘ You know that I can 
write good poems, while you cannot. 
Allow me therefore to understand 


my own business best.’ Nay, we 
frankly confess to such a love and 
reverence for Mr. Tennyson and his 
poems, that we will, if we can, let 
no one find fault with them but our- 
selves. Yet dpdorepow dvrow didoww, 
éovov mporiwav thy adAnOeavy; and 
after all, our complaints are of little 
weight, balanced against the great 
amount of really beautiful poetry in 
the book. 


Tennyson's Maud. 


[September, 


In the first place then, to begi 
as advocatus diaboli, we do not like 
the hero. He is too like the hero of 
Locksley Hall. In that poem Mr. 
Tennyson exhausted the thoughts 
and feelings of the gloom-pampered 
man, discontented with his fate, his 
poverty, and the ‘social lies’ of his 
age. Whyrepeatthe figure? Pro- 
testing, as we have always done, 
against Byronic heroes, we must 
protest at least against its second 
appearance; protest against the 
poem’s beginning with horror; and 
especially against the second and 
third lines. It is an unwholesome 
key-note to strike at starting. 
Moreover, the hero is surely not as 
noble a person as him of Locksley 
Hall. He is the same man, but nar- 
rower and weaker. Even through his 
highest rapture of love there runs 
(to us) a tone of effeminacy. So 
exquisite are some of these love- 
passages, that we are half-ashamed 
to find fault; as for instance :— 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she 
loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


What more exquisite? Unless these 
at the end of the same canto :— 


Queen of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with 
curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is 
near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ; 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 
She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
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My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


For mingled purity and passion, 
we know no love-poetry in the Eng- 
lish language equal to this canto, or 
perhaps to the thirteen pages pre- 
ceding it: and yet, devil’s advocate 
as we are—will not the world say 
that it is now and then rather the 
passion of a southern woman, than 
of an English man?—the fanciful 
prosopopeeia which is so lavishly 
employed :— 

From the meadow your walks have left 
so sweet 

That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 

In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the valleys of Paradise, 


surely fits Juliet’s lips (like her 
‘Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds’) 
rather than Womac’s. Doubtless, 
in the poetry of the seventeenth 
century, such imagery is to be met 
with frequently enough, only very 
much julie (even Herrick’s own) 
to Mr. Tennyson’s: but then it 
was not intended to mean any- 
thing. It is artificial, made to order; 
insincerity trying to be sincere; at 
best deliberation trying to seem ex- 
cited. Herrick is not in earnest. But 
Mr. Tennyson means that his hero 
should be in earnest ; the leap, the 
ring, the live melody of every line 
shows that; but would an English- 
man in earnest talk thus? The 
world will not ask every man to 
make love in the tone of ‘ Philip’ 
in The Heir of Redclyffe, whom it 
calls an insufferable coxcomb: but 
it would hardly have allowed its 
darling ‘ Sir Guy’ to give the reins 
so wildly to his fancy. 
Nevertheless, this is rather the 
world’s affair than ours; still we 
ourselves are inclined to one 
of the accessory characters. Why 


wake the brother a nee disgust- 


ing ‘snob triumphant’? Why make 
the young lord a mere fool? If it 
is only that the hero's jaundiced 
eye mistakes them for such, why 
not justify the poor fellows in some 
way? As it is, one’s sense of 
harmony is jarred by such coarse 
figures by the side of Maud. They 
belong to the realm of satire, not of 


Analysis of the Poem. 
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eclogue or tragedy ; it is a mistake 
like that of Van Lerius in putting a 
stage devil, horns and all, close by Lis 
sleeping Adam and Eve. And they 
are surely not normal types. There 
was no need to send a fool to court 
Maud; many a worthy man might 
have been glad to win her: still less 
was there need to make her brother 
what he is. Brother and sister 
seldom stand out in such violent 
contrast; between the better and 
the worse there is generally some 
family likeness ; and the impression 
which the figure gives is altogether 
inharmonious and painful, as is the 
dénouement of the story itself. It 
is told with great foree—sometimes 
with awful pathos; but is it worth 
the genius which has been em- 
ployedonit? Is it not too novelist- 
commonplace, and yet not com- 
monplace enough ? br Englishmen 
do not now kill their love's . bro- 
thers in duels, except in novels; 
and though it may * just what a 
morbid exaggerative hero would 
have done, is it not a question 
whether, since such persons are 
almost as superfluous just now in 
art as they are in nature, Mr. 
Tennyson has not wasted his time 
in drawing men so unlike both 
himself and his ideal? We will 
give such answer to this question 
as we can. Weare bound as critics 
to look at the other side of the 
matter also, and, resigning our 
part, as advocatus diaboli, take the 
poem as it stands, and try to see 
what its purpose is, and how that 
purpose is fulfilled. Granted that 
the hero is a diseased character— 
moody, splenetic, shy, and proud, 
on whom 

A morbid horror and hate have grown 
Of a world in which I have scarcely 

mixed, 

no one will deny that such a man 
is of a type common enough; and 
instead of quarrelling with Mr. 
Tennyson for choosing such a man 
as a psychological study, were it 
not wiser to see whether he studies 
him aright, and divines his future 
horoscope truly ? 

Now from the first the man has 
in himself the possibility of mad- 
ness. A great horror has fallen on 
his childhood. His youth has been 
solitary, idle, oppressed with the 
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sense of wrong; and those who 
have wronged him are close to him, 

rospering before his eyes, crossing 
fis path in his walks: and yet he 
cannot fight the battle out with 
them ; only feed his wrath inwardly 
with the fretting consciousness of 
their neighbourhood. They become 
a fixed idea to him; a dark back- 
ground to every landscape. Of all 
maddening conjunctions of circum- 
stance, this is one of the most un- 
toward. He has a fierce sense of 
the evils of the time, too; of its co- 
vetousness, cheating, cant, boastful 
weakness: but that too only mad- 
dens him; for he has not that sense 
of a calling to mend any of those 
evils, to right those wrongs, which 
will make a world of lies not merely 
as it is to the devotee, an endurable 
dungeon, but as it is to the true 
knight-errant, a welcome _battle- 
field, where are to be found ‘ good 
wars, and honour therewith.’ With- 
drawing into himself more and more, 
he becomes more and more fit for 
madness, which is nothing but the 
entire withdrawing of a man into self, 
the total isolation of a human spirit, 
where the inward and selfish life 
has so completely absorbed the out- 
ward (whether its key-note be reli- 
gion or passion), that the mind be- 
comes its own world, and substimmtes 
its own phenomena for those of the 
universe outside. 

Taken as a delineation of the 
ath to madness, the poem becomes 
ull of accuracy and subtlety; surely 

not misemployed, while our mad- 
houses are as full and, so it is said, 
as rapidly increasing in number, as 
they are just now. 

To such a man love comes—love 
of one of the very family by whom 
he considers himself wronged. It 
comes to him in spite of unjust sus- 
picion, contempt, shyness, and way- 
wardness; moods, the succession 
and gradual vanishing of which Mr. 
Tennyson has drawn with wonderful 
truth and grace, making the very 
changes of metre symbolic of the 
changes of feeling. There is true 
pathos, as well as true knowledge 
of character, in the almost childish 
delight of the poor man, as he dis- 


covers that there is one person at 


least in the world who can feel for 
him, with him, think him worthy ; 
namely, Maud herself :— 


Tennyson’s Maud. 


(September, 


Oh let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet ; 
Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 


And he has his day. His love is 
not of the highest order; self runs 
all through it—-self, purified, pardon- 
able, harmless—the proud delight 
of being trusted, loved, thought 
worthy of such a treasure. And 
for that form of selfishness who but 
a mystic monk dare blame a lover? 
But there is nothing more. Maud 
is a pure and beautiful thing which 
loves him, but of higher woman- 
hood :— 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and 
skill, 
no glimpse is given us in her, 
and no desire in him. Something 
to comfort him is all he asks; not 
a helpmeet in the path of duty; a 
person to live for ; hardly a person 
to live by, to live through ; 1e has 
not the sense of _ in himself, 
and he does not need one to help 
him to do his duty. This form of 
love is consistent enough with the 
dark undercurrent of suspicion, 
— contempt, which stil! flows 
eneath, ready to boil up against 


all but her, even though he he 
els it 


moments to repress it. He fe 

jar against the melody of his love, 
as we do while we read: but pain- 
ful as the outbursts of the evil 
spirit are, they are in place, and we 
must endure them. Consistent 
too with this form of love, and this 
character of man, is the inordinate 
fancifulness of the love-songs, of 
which we complained just now. 
Such would probably be his lan- 
guage, as a world which had been 
as ‘€ to him dark, dreary, and 
foul, flashed into sudden glory 
under the light of his new love. 
If even here madness is ver 

near at hand, if, as we say, mad- 
ness be the inability to see that 
which is without us save according 
to our own weak and wayward 
will. In that most beautiful poem 
(xxi.) from which we have already 
quoted, where he waits for Maud 
in her ball-dress to meet him in the 
garden, the wayward impersona- 
tion of every flower is as mucha 
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token of danger as the dizzy exalta- 
tion of the on One jar, and 
the rapture may crash into fury; as 
indeed it does. With exceeding 
art—if our notion of the poem be 
the correct one—is this intoxication 
of joy made to precede immediately 
the intoxication of rage and re- 
morse. However painful, is it not 
true? Are there not those who 
have felt most in their most exqui- 
site moments how thin and brittle 
was the crust which parted them 
from the bitter fires, and curbing 
and crushing down their own de- 
light, have struggled back into self- 
recollection and self-restraint, lest 
some slight shock taking them un- 
awares and defenceless, should hurl 
them whither they dread to think ? 

After this, the downward career 
is but too direct. The revulsion 
from joy to grief, like that from 
grief to joy which preceded it, has 
been too sudden. The man has 
neither outward nor inward strength 
to fight against his calamity; neither 
self-resource nor knowledge of the 
world. He escapes, and then drops 
his hands helplessly, and so lies, 
waiting his doom. This is all true 
psychologically; and with terrible 
truth it is told. Madness does not 
come at once. As long as the 
thought, even the phantom, of the 
being beloved and lost, lingers still, 
the man is not utterly alone; but 
there are ugly foreshadowings of 
the end, as he sits in exile on the 
Breton coast :— 


here 
Like a shipwrecked man on a coast 
Of ancient fable and fear— 
Plagued with a flitting to and fro, 
A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 
That never came from on high 
Nor never arose from below, 
But only moves with the moving eye, 
Flying along the land and the main— 
Why should it look like Maud ? 
Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot but know 
Is a juggle born of the brain ? 


Yet still :-— 
As long, O God, as she 


Have a grain of love for me, 

So long, no doubt, no doubt, 

Shali I nurse in my dark heart, 
owever weary, a spark of will 

Not to be trampled out. 


But loneliness does its work. 
The next poem, too exquisite per- 
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haps to be quoted, unless entire, 
leads us deeper down, through pas- 
sages of exceeding sadness :— 


Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 


Thro’ the hubbub of the market 

I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids 

My anguish lies like shame. 


Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall. 

Would the happy spirit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say, ‘ Forgive the wrong,’ 
Or to ask her, ‘take me, sweet, 
To the regions of thy rest?’ 


But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 

And will not let me be ; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me : 

Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep, 
My whole soul out to thee. 


So she is dead: and from that 
complete outward loneliness there 
is but one step to the abyss of 
inmost isolation. 


Dead, long dead, 

Long dead ! 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of 
passing feet, 

Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and 
clatter, 

And here beneath it is all as bad, 

For I thought the dead had peace, but 
it is not so ; 

To have no peace in the grave, is that 
not sad ? 
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But up and down and to and fro, 
Ever about me the dead men go ; 


Yet there is a deliverance at last: 


Tennyson’s Maud. 


[September, 


And then to hear a dead man chatter 
Is enough to drive one mad. 


My life has crept so long on a broken wing 

Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing : 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 

Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 
‘ And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mars 

As he glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 


* * 


* aa 


And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God's just doom shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and done, 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire, 


The poem ends aright. If, as we 
have said, madness be the absolute 
triumph of self-will and selfishness, 
then a fixed purpose, and that one of 
righteous duty, and hopeful toil and 
salt encifics for others, for our 
country, for all mankind if it may 
be so, is the one real deliverance 
for the diseased soul of man from 
madness, or the possibility thereof. 
For the diseased soul, we say; for 
the madness which proceeds from a 
diseased and weak-formed brain 
lies of course in the region of 
physical and not of spiritual pheno- 
mena. Yet the wonders which have 
been worked of late years, even on 
idiots and cretins, simply by draw- 
ing out their humanity, by interest- 
ing and employing them, by giving 
them something to love and to do, 
seem to open a boundless door of 
hope as to the extent to which the 
common spirit of humanity, when 


awakened, may prevail to conquer 
the constitutional defects of the flesh. 
But it must always be the spirit of 
humanity which is awakened, the 
spirit of a man which is in him, the 
care for and sympathy with his 


kind. Merely to instruct the 
diseased intellect would be to ren- 
der it all the more subtle for harm 
to others, all the more self-torturing 
to itself, as is proved we fancy by the 
frequent increase of spitefulness and 
cunning in persons ‘thabinelionin, 
if they live to an age when they have 
been sharpened by experience, with- 
out having been softened by love. 
Mr. Dickens's jest about the dwarfs 
who always grew spiteful as they 
grew old, contains, like many an 
other jest of his, a weighty truth; as 
does the clumsy lamentation which 
one hears over so many a seemingly 
ruined spirit, that ‘Too much re- 
ligion has driven her mad.’ Yes, 
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whether it be too much religion or 
not, it is religion which has driven 
mad that poor chattering peacock, 
who fancies herself the Virgin 
Mary ; and that moper next to her, 
who believes that she is inevit- 
ably doomed, she knows not why, 
to be burnt alive through end- 
less ages. Religion truly: but a 
selfish religion, one of pains and 
pleasures, one which has driven 
them in on self; made self the one 
object of their thoughts, by its 
coarse appeals to their dread of 
bodily pain, by its scarcely less 
coarse appeals to their pride and 
vanity, in its pees of selfish glori- 
fication ; and each has taken in the 
poison for which her own character 
was most ready. The fearful one 
fancies that she is lost, the vain one 
that she is a goddess. And if there 
be deliverence for them, it must lie 
surely in calling out again that 
humanity which their so-called 
religion has crushed inwards, in 
giving them a simple, practical work 
to do for others, ‘good works’ (of 
which there are enough) ready pre- 
pared, for them to walk in, in hope 
that the fearful one may discover 
by success that God is with her still, 
the vain one discover by failure that 
she is no goddess, but a very weak 
human being; and that both 
may, in the interests and duties 
unknown as yet, simply forget their 
dreams, aA awaken to the real 
world around. Just so has Mr. 
Tennyson delivered his hero by no 
miracle, but simply by making those 
characteristics which were his 
disease while they were merely 
selfish, the very elements of his 
new health when exerted in be- 
half of others. His old contempt 
of the evil world becomes now a 
generous desire to right it and 
amend it, while his old combative- 
ness and heat of spirit prove that 
they were not bestowed on him in 
vain, but meant to do good work in 
actual hard blows upon Russian 
wrong-doers. 

Such is our analysis of Maud, 
awkward and stupid enough, no 
doubt, as commentaries are wont to 
be; yet it does seem to us, that if 
readers will take the trouble to 
wade through his justification of 
the poem, they will find that Mr. 
Tennyson has no more spoken 
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lightly in it than he has spoken 
clumsily. At least they will allow 
the — of the poem, as well as 
its beauties, to be a fair set-off 
against its defects. There is unrest, 
and unhealth, inability to find a 
_ and a work; while as the 

irect consequence thereof there is 
increasing insanity around us, there 
is the capability of insanity in eve 
one of us who possesses strong feel- 
ings anda quick fancy, perhaps in 
more than such; and the more the 
inward man is fed up and excited 
while the outward man is hampered, 
fettered, misemployed or left idle by 
the neglect of those whose duty it 1s 
to put ‘the right men in the right 
places,’ the more will that liabilit 
to frenzy increase; the more will 
there grow not only on individuals 
but on society a danger of outbreak, 
if not in the form of physical vio- 
lence, still of spiritual revolution, 
frantic and self-willed destruction of 
each thing which displeases the 
anarchy of. private judgment, which 
may lead to material anarchy, as it 
did in France sixty years since, 
when long misrule having put, 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, the wrong man every- 
where in the wrong place, the gene- 
ral sense, not of injustice merely, 
but of inability to do anything, or 
get anything done, resulted in the 
simultaneous madness, not of a few 
diseased spirits, but of a whole 
great nation. 

From such a tragic result our 
colder English spirits may be far 
removed: yet the wise man will 
bear in mind that the diseases and 
tendencies of the single member are 
part and parcel of the whole body, 
and that the same social causes 
which fill our madhouses are more 
or less fretting the heart of every 
English man and woman, and that 
a time may come when the irrita- 
tion shall be no longer bearable ; 
nay, that there are wise men among 
us now to whom it seems that but 
one more evil is needed to bring 
abou: that crisis, and that is, that 
rulers, by leaving to angry and 
morbid idleness the mass of English 
talent, and by misemploying the 
little of it which they dekge to use, 
should succeed in robbing us of that 
last hope for wholesome action which 
Mr. Tennyson points out, and 
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having discarded from the present 
war all which makes it sacred in 
Mr. Tennyson’s eyes and those of 
all England, should attempt to settle 
down once more into nepotism, 
imbecility, and a dishonourable and 
disastrous peace. 

On the rest of the poems in the 
volume we have little to say. Be- 
side the idyl already noticed, the 
only considerable new one is a ge- 
nial epistle to Mr. Maurice. The 
Ode on the Duke of Wellington's 
Death and the Charge of the Light 
Brigade make up the volume. 

The former poem has been so 
long before the public, that any re- 
view of it would be now superfluous. 
It has been improved by various 
minute touches, giving additional 
finish, but not increasing the origi- 
nal worth of the whole. It was 
from the first, as lately, a high- 
minded and truly English produc- 
tion, destined to live perhaps all 
the longer because its manfulness 
contrasts so strongly with the usual 
humour of our modern poets. 

On the Charge of the Light 
Brigade we have a few words to 
say, and must, even at the risk of 
seeming hypercritical, question the 
fitness of the metre. The dacty] is 
surely too smooth and cheerful a 
foot to form the basis of such a 
lyric; and in fact, horses do not 
gallop in dactyls. The motion ex- 
pressed by them is that of dancing ; 
of aship bounding over the waves 
before a gentle breeze; but not a 
cavalry charge. For horses gallop, 
and even canter (as the ear on trial 
will show at once) in anapests, in 
the measures of two short syllables 
followed, not preceded, by a long 
one. The two short syllables are 
produced by the putting down of 
the two fore-feet one after the other, 
the long strongly accented by the 
putting down of the two hind ones 
all but together; the following 
pause, which marks the end of the 
measure, is the silent passing of the 
horse through the air during the 
forward leap which succeeds. Ina 
slow and artificial manége canter, 
the metre may sound at times 


dactylic ; we question whether it is _ 


ever really so; in the ‘tit-up’ canter 
of a moor-pony, it often takes the 
form of bacchics (a short, a long 
and a short), but the true gallop is 


Tennyson’s Maud. 
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simply anapestic; and as it 
quickens, the two short. syllables 
become more and more slurred to- 
gether, till in the full-speed rush 
the pace becomes one of spondees, 
with the accent on the latter syl- 
lable of each foot, as every hunter 
(even if he knows nothing about 
spondees and dactyls) must have 
discerned. Who, too old or too 
cautious to ‘race for the gate,’ has 
not heard again and again the horse- 
hoofs of some impetuous gentleman 
on his quarter change suddenl 
from their usual thud.thud-thad, 
into a venemous determined thud- 
thid, thud-thid, which says, as 
plainly as words could do, ‘1f you 
wont get on, sir, I will, and 
pass you?’ But satis sit lusisse. 
All we want to show is, that the 
anapest is the true base for eques- 
trian lyrics; and in fact the best 
specimens of this style which we 
know are anapsestic— Young Lochin- 
var, The Elf-King, Liitzow’s Wild 
Huntsmen, A Southerly Wind and 
a Cloudy Sky, in which antispasts 
are also introduced with great truth 
and effect, and Mr. Browning’s 
Ride to Aix (too much blamed 
perhaps in one of our previous 
numbers), in which we now and then 
meet with perfect anapestic lines, 
though somewhat rough, like— 

At our feet broke the bright brittle 

stubble like chaff. 

Moreover, how is it possible to give 
the moral determination or the 
physical crash of a cavalry charge, 
except in verses ending with a firm 
and strongly accented long syllable? 
This rule at least must be observed, 
even where, in order to express the 
galloping of many horses together, 
on rough ground, and without keep- 
ing pace, the anapests are allowed 
to break into spondees and bac- 
chics, with now and then the ratjle 
of a tribrach. And it is, we must 
say, for want of copying nature and 
fact (almost certain to be morally 
symbolic), that Mr. Tennyson’s lyric 
has a deliberate ease, which, beau- 
tiful or otherwise, is not the despe- 
rate valour of men who ride as those 
six hundred rode. We do not pre- 
tend to offer anything better— 
Heaven forbid. To have sung that 
charge perfectly, it seems to us one 
must have ridden it, or at least one 


not unlike it. As it is, the mind 
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as well as the ear asks for more, 
and is inclined to complain here and 
there of weakness. Surely ‘ Boldly 
they rode and well,’ sounds of a 
somewhat lower key than the lines 
before and after— 


Stormed at with shot and shell 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 


And so does surely, after such 
noble lines (the best in the poem) 
as— 
Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke, 
Fiercely the line they broke ; 


an anti-climax such as— 


Strong was the sabre-stroke. 


And weaker than they should be, 
surely, are the four last lines, the 
concluding one especially : but we 
will say no more. It is hardly 
right perhaps to sit critically pick- 
ing to pieces poetry written in love 
and earnestnesss by a true poet, 
on such a theme; poetry, too, which 
is admired and approved by the men 
best able to judge of it, namely the 
soldiery, among whom it has been 
widely circulated. All honour be 
to it, if it help (as it doubtless will 
help) to keep alive in our army a 
noble emulation of the most striking 
moral deed of our day; a deed 
comparable (we speak deliberately) 
to that of the Spartans at Ther- 
mopyle, or Sir Richard Grenville 
at the Azores; the infinite moral 
use whereof, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is the immediate consequence 
of its physical uselessness. Because 
these men, knowing that they should 
do nothing, obeyed and endured, 
nevertheless, therefore they did 
everything. We believe that those 
six hundred have deserved well of 
their country, as much as ever did 
soldiers on earth. We trustto see the 
day when the English people shall 
erect to them a monument worthy 
of their deed. We may have our 


<< 
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sorrow for those who fell, our in- 
dignation for those who sent them 
to fall, but as for the thing itself, 
sinee it was to be, we cannot but 
rejoice that it has been; that there 
were men ready in that battle-field 
to show the world an example of ab- 
solute and mere self-sacrifice, abso- 
lute and mere obedience, without 
question of gain or result, and 
have thereby aroused a dread in the 
hearts of our enemies, a respect in 
the hearts of our friends, and in 
their countrymen at home a chi- 
valrous rivalry in duty such as all 
immaterial strength, Lancaster guns, 
floating castles, and all the vast 
machinery of our modern warfare, 
could never have awakened; nay, 
without which there would be in 
course of time but a richer spoil to 
our enemies, a more blinding and 
ruinous cause of arrogance in us. 
And, to return to our own sphere, 
we trust that this lyric of Mr. 
Tennyson’s, good as it is, will not 
be the last inspired by the Balaklava 
charge; that poet after poet will 
try, in gallant verse, to erect their 
monument, and so offer almost the 
only reparation now possible for the 
great wrong which was done to 
those brave men, and to which they 
submitted so heroically. The story, 
short and simple though it seems, 
is transcendental and inexhaustible. 
Let it be to English poets one of 
those national themes on which 
all have liberty to exercise their 
powers; as the Greek poets and 
the Italian painters exercised theirs 
on well-known traditional subjects, 
each not only trying to outdo his 
predecessor, but often even boldly 
copying from him what he seemed 
to have sufficiently perfected. The 
actual history of Art seems to make 
it probable that these are the only 
subjects and the only process in 
which and by which complete 
and lasting success is possible ; that 
poems and paintings ere they be- 
come destined to immortality, have 
to pass through many metemp- 
sychoses, and be born anew in many 
minds: may such be the destiny of 
‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.’ 
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AMERICAN PARTIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By tae Avutnor or ‘Tue Urrer Ten Trovsanp.’ 
Part I.— The National Parties io the time of President Pierce. 


Tas history of Party in any 
country that holds, or has held, 
or is likely to hold, an important 
place among nations, must be in- 
teresting to the political student. 
The history of parties in the United 
States of America ought to be in- 
teresting to the general English 
reader. Both the analogies and the 
differences presented by the sys- 
tems of the two countries, whether 
in their theoretical basis or their 
practical application, are striking 
and instructive. In essaying there- 
fore to sketch the past records and 
present aspect of American political 
divisions, we obtrude on the public 
of Fraser no trivial or technical, or 
abstruse, or merely curious matter; 
we lay before it a subject fraught 
with useful information and grave 
interest. 

In drawing this sketch it was our 
original intention to present a simple 
summary of facts, without comment 
or inference—a thoroughly impartial 
narrative. But to write the history 
of existing parties without intro- 
ducing (even unwittingly) some 
partisan colouring, would require 
the historian to be both more and 
less than man. He must have a 
more than human sagacity of discri- 
mination, and a less than human 
susceptibility to the bias of passion, 
prejudice, or association. Feeling 
that an entire abstinence from public 
affairs, a complete absence of per- 
sonal interest, ambitious or pecu- 
niary, direct or indirect, in the suec- 
cess of this or that side, and even a 
long residence abroad, are most in- 
adequate qualifications for exercising 
the ideal impartiality proposed to 
ourselves, we can only leave the 
reader to correct any possible aber- 
rations by means of such light as he 
can obtain from other quarters. 

The American constitution which 
succeeded to the temporary league 
of confederation was not adopted 
unanimously. Its opponents, under 


the name of Democrats, began the 
opposition party. The adminis- 
tration men were called Federalists, 
because they had advocated and ob- 
tained the adoption of a federal 
union, with a superior central power. 
The Opposition however did not 
attempt to demolish or subvert that 
constitution. On the contrary, some 
of their most distinguished leaders 
accepted office in the first cabinet. 
Their patriotism, or sagacity, or 
both, received an ample reward. In 
twelve years they became the most 
powerful party of the country, over- 
throwing that which consisted of, 
and took its name from, the founders 
of the republic, and to which 
Washington himself had belonged. 
The trial-point was the re-election of 
the second President, John Adams. 
He was not re-elected; and with 
Thomas Jefferson the Democrats 
entered upon an uninterrupted rule 
of twenty-four years. So omy was 
their strength manifest, that Madi- 
son, whose original predilections 
and opinions were anything but 
democratic, was induced by am- 
bitious motives to attach himself to 
the popular side, where he became 
Jefferson’s right-hand man, and 
immediate successor in the Presi- 
dential chair. 

It has been not unfrequently as- 
sumed by English writers, that the 
great majority of the wealth, edu- 
cation, and cultivated intellect of 
the country was on the Federal side, 
and that consequently the overthrow 
of that party was a purely radical 
movement and triumph. This view, 
though not lacking indirect support 
from American authorities on both 
sides of the question, is nevertheless 
far from being strictly true. For 
instance, many of the oldest, richest, 
and most aristocratic families in 
Virginia, and most of those in 
New York, were active Democrats.* 
Still it must be owned that, in re- 
gard to the general aim and bearing 


~ * When Mr, ‘Hildreth, in the preface of his able and eloquent work, Despotism 
in America, speaks of the large landholders in the middle States as forming the 
anti-democratic strength there, he seems to confound a social influence with a poli- 


tical party. 
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of the parties, the Federalist was 
the more conservative of the two, 
and the Democratic more what its 
name implied. The Federalists 
wished for a strong government. 
They desired to increase the power 
of the Federal administration gene- 
rally, and of the executive par- 
ticularly, while the Democrats 
favoured the independent powers of 
the separate States. Here however 
wemust observe, that this distinction 
of federal powers and state-rights, 
though nominally the fundamental 
one between the two parties, was 
by no means strictly carried out in 
their future history. Opposition 
States have been ready enough to 
question and resist the acts of Demo- 
eratic administrations. Democratic 
congresses have paid small respect 
to the rights of Opposition States. 
General Jacksonhimself, as a Demo- 
cratic President, took strong Federal 
ground in his proclamation against 
the South Carolina Nullifiers. A 
development of the original party 
distinction became a more per- 
manent difference. Even at that 
early day the Democrats advocated 
and their opponents deprecated ex- 
tension of territory. Perhaps the 
greatest contrast between the two 
sides was to be found in their views 
of foreign relations. The Democrats 
— France, and desired a 
‘rench alliance; the Federalists 
were favourably disposed towards 
England, and wished to preserve 
neutrality.* 

Now that the Federalists, as a 
party (and we might almost add as 
individuals), have receded into the 
domain of the past, it may be 
fearlessly asserted of them that 
they were able, sincere, upright, 
and honourable men. They wanted 
neither principle nor ability. But 
they relied too much on their ante- 
cedents, and lacked somewhat that 
spirit of enterprise which is a passion 
inherent in the nature of all Anglo- 
Saxon nations. They had too little 
faith in the people, which may have 
been a grave political fault; the 
could not conceal their want of fait 
from the porate. which certainly 
was one. In fine, when we say that 


they were purely conservative and 
doctrinaire, these two words will 
serve to account for their downfall, 
and write their epitaph. What 
principally caused their annihilation 
was their opposition to the war of 
1812, not only before its commence- 
ment but during its progress, and 
the Hartford Convention, a secret 
conference held by the New Eng- 
land Federalists just before the 
close of the war—nobody ever 
knew exactly why, perhaps the 
members themselves had not a per- 
fectly clear idea. Of course the 
Democrats averred that it was held 
for the especial purpose of betraying 
the country to the enemy. 

The treaty of Ghent was like a 
truce after a drawn battle. All the 
disputed questions were left in 
abeyance, and twenty-five years 
afterwards they came straggling up 
one after another—the North-east 
Boundary, the North-west Boun- 
dary, the Right of Search—all 
giving rise to fresh squabbles and 
complications. But the moral 
triumph rested with the United 
States in every way, both as 
regarded the reputation gained 
abroad, and the self-confidence ge- 
nerated at home. Still there is one 
alloy to the satisfaction of the 
American, who otherwise looks back 
with well-founded complacency to 
that era—the reflection that his 
country, through its Democratic 
ministers, truckled to France—first 
to the Directory and afterwards to 
the Empire, on more than one oc- 
easion. It really looks as if the De- 
mocrats not only hated the English, 
but feared the French. And indeed 
America was not then strong enough 
to maintain an independent attitude 
towards both the great nations of 
Western Europe. All which makes 
it more to be regretted that the Go- 
vernment of England failed to see 
then what the press of England has 
so often failed to see since, that it 
was not for their interest to play the 
game of the Democratic party. A 
little—we will not say generosity, 
or even fairness—a little common 
decency on the part of the British 
administration might have changed 





* During the Federalist régime, America and France were actually at war for a 
short time, but the conflict amounted to little more than a paper declaration of 
hostilities, neither party being in a position to invade or injure the other. 
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the whole current of American poli- 
tics. Another fact is worthy of obser- 
vation. The American navy, which 
so distinguished itself in this war, 
owed its existence to the Federalists. 
The Democrats had at first been 
opposed to any naval establishment, 
in consequence of some singular 
crotchets of Jefferson’s on the sub- 
ject. Sic vos non vobis. 

After the war the Federal party 
vanished imperceptibly. Munroe, 
Madison’s successor, was elected 
almost, and re-elected entirely, with- 
out opposition. During the sub- 
sequent furious conflicts of Jackson- 
men and Clay-men, Whigs and 
Democrats, his administration was 
remembered as ‘the golden reign.’ 
He formed a composite cabinet, 
John Quincy Adams, son of the 
Federal President John Adams, 
being his premier. Not only did 
the Democrats acquiesce in the 
moderation of their leader, but they 
showed no disposition to quarrel 
among themselves for some time. 
On Munroe’s retirement, however, 
in 1824, a host of candidates for the 
successorship started up, and four 
of these rivals came before the 
people for their suffrages, Adams, 
Crawford, Clay, and Jackson. 
Adams could boast the largest ex- 
perience of political life, and had 
filled the office of Secretary of State, 
then a stepping-stone to the Presi- 
dency.* Crawford, another member 
of Munroe’s cabinet, was nominated 
by a Virginian junto which had re- 
eommended all the previous Presi- 
dents, and whose decision, though 
extra-constitutional, had therefore 
acertain prescriptive weight. Clay 
was the favourite of the House of 
Representatives, whose speaker he 
had been eight or nine times suc- 
eessively.t| Jackson’s reputation 
was almost entirely military. So 
far as the competitors could be said 
to represent any political principle, 
Adams stood for the Federalists, 
Crawford for the regular Democratic 
party, Jackson for a new and more 
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radical shade of it, Clay for a union 
of the more moderate men on both 
sides. But in truth the contest 
was substantially a personal one; 
the Federal party was extinct, and 
all the candidates belonged, nomi- 
nally at least, tothe Democratic. It 
was not even a sectional question, 
except so far as Adams received the 
support of New England. Clay and 
Jackson were both western men, 
and the southerner, Crawford, was 
strongly supported in New York, 
particularly by Van Buren, then at 
the head of the Democrats in that 
State. 
No choice being made by the 
seople, the election devolved on the 
louse of Representatives. Clay 
having received the lowest number 
of votes, was excluded from the com- 
oes but his friends held the 

alance between the other candi- 
dates. They formed a coalition 
with those of Adams, who was thus 
elected, and made Clay his Secretary 
of State. The new administration 
was bitterly assailed from the com- 
mencement, and. even before the 
commencement, of its existence. 
Crawford having died soon after, 
Van Buren set to work to unite the 
Crawford and Jackson men, and the 
party thus formed professed to re- 
present the original Jeffersonian 
party, whose name of Democratic 
itadopted. The administration men 
called themselves National Repub- 
licans, a name of no particular sig- 
nificance, which did not last long. 
The contest continued to be almost 
exclusively personal. The coalition 
between Adams and Clay was repre- 
sented in the most odious and un- 
popular light; but what chiefly 
nerved the efforts of the Opposition, 
was the not ambiguous promise that 
‘the General’ would reward his par- 
tisans with all the Government pa- 
tronage at his disposal. Adams lost 
his re-election by a large majority, 
and Jackson, faithful to his word, 
inaugurated that system so pithily 
expressed by one of his followers, 


* The Secretaryship of State is a most important and extensive office. In 
English political phraseology it might be described as a combination of the Home 
Secretaryship, the Foreign Secretaryship, and a fraction of the Premiership—the 


President being in part his own Premier. 


It was too much work for one man, and 


a new ‘Home’ department was accordingly instituted in 1849. 

+ The Speakership is a post of great importance, because the Speaker appoints 
all the regular committees, whose chairmen are the organs by which Government 
comniunicates with the House, as the Cabinet have no seats in Congress. 
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Governor (now Secretary) Marcy, 
*To the victors belong the spoils.’ 
With him commenced that now 
established principle of ‘ rotation in 
office,’ which requires that on the 
accession to power of a new party, 
every government functionary, from 
the Ambassador at St. James’s to 
the Postmaster of Hardscrabble, 
shall be summarily displaced. The 
irruption into Washington that then 
took place was dubbed by old school 
oliticians, ‘The Invasion of the 
andals.’ 

General Jackson, though by no 
means a favourite with the bulk of 
the more intellectual classes, was 
probably, on the whole, the most 
—_— chief magistrate his country 

as yet seen—Washington always 
excepted. His opponents professed 
to fear, and some of them doubtless 
really did fear, that he would be re- 
elected a third time, and thus become 
virtually dictator for life. He cer- 
tainly possessed three qualities which 
will always command the respect of 
any nation whose respect is valuable 
—unquestionable valour, unques- 
tionable honesty of purpose, and 
inflexible energy of character. As 
his antecedent reputation had been 
chiefly military, so his administra- 
tion was chiedy distinguished by a 
war—but it was an internal, not an 
external conflict—his war upon the 
United States Bank, from which, by 
a questionable exercise of power, he 
removed the Government deposits, 
and placed them in the local banks 
throughout the country. ‘The insti- 
tution was continued under the pres- 
tige of its original name as ane 
bank, until, as too many people on 
both sides of the Atlantic know to 
their cost, it perished in the finan- 
cial crisis under Van Buren.* It is 
worth while remarking that Jack- 
son’s hostility to the Bank originally 
proceeded principally, if not entirely, 
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from a personal quarrel with its 
officers. Some of the earlier demo- 
cratic Presidents had been theoreti« 
cally opposed to a National Bank, 
but they had all practically admitted 
its necessity, or at least expediency. 
Such however was the old hero’s 
force of character, and such his po- 
pularity, that ‘No Bank!’ immedi- 
ately became the leading article of 
faith in the Democratic creed. 
Jackson’s opponents were for a 
time paralysed. They made an un- 
successful attempt to oppose his re- 
election under the flag of Henry 
Clay, and about that time the regu- 
lar Opposition, augmented by some 
seceders on the Bank question, was 
reconstituted with the name of 
Whigs. The leaders of this new 
party were Henry Clay in the south, 
and Daniel Webster in the north. 
The English reader, who casually 
dips into American politics during 
the period from 1832 to 1852, is lia- 
ble to be puzzled by finding a great 
party name used in an almost in- 
verse sense from that which it bears 
during the same twenty years in his 
own country. The American Whigs 
were the Conservative party. They 
were the Protectionist party, the 
American manufacturers being the 
Protectionists. They were the Pro- 
testant party (so far as one existed), 
and sian opposed by the whole 
strength of the Romanist voters. 
Another peculiarity may attract the 
attention of the European. The 
principal points at issue between 
the Whigs and Democrats were 
wholly financial. National Bank, 
State Banks or No Bank, Tariff for 
Protection or Tariff for Revenue, 
Internal Improvements or no Inter- 
nal Improvements (that is to say, 
shall the Federal Government assist 
the individual States in the con- 
struction of public works, or not P), 
such were the leading questions at 


* The reader must guard against two contrary popular errors ; the first, that of 


supposing that the United States Government was in any way involved in or 
responsible for the failure of the United States Bank, the two institutions having 
dissolved all connexion and been at open war for more than five years previously ; 
the second and less obvious, that of concluding that because the Opposition were in 
favour of a National Bank, they therefore endorsed all that was done by the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. Many leading Whigs disapproved of its movements, 
especially the mercantile men. Among these was the great capitalist, John Jacob 
Astor, who sold out all his stock ; the reason he afterwards gave for doing so is 
Worth recording, and possibly admits of more genera) application. The Directors 
of the Bank presented a magnificent service of plate to their President. ‘As soon 
as I heard that,’ said Astor, ‘I knew there must be something wrong.’ 
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issue. From 1832 to 1844 they were 
almost the only ones. All the semi- 
moral and semi-religious subjects 
which have since played so grave a 

art in American alfairs, were thrown 
into a corner. Thus during Van 
Buren’s Presidency Texas became 
an independent republic, the Demo- 
crats not caring or not daring to 
urge its annexation. Yet these ab- 
struse and complicated points of 
political economy called forth as 
much popular enthusiasm and viru- 
lence as if the civil and religious 
liberties of the people, the fabric of 
the Union and the Constitution, had 
been at stake. 

On one point however party lines 
were not very strictly drawn. Pro- 
tection or Non-Protection was long 
an open question with the Demo- 
erats. Theoretically their principal 
men were free-traders, but local cir- 
cumstances seriously modified their 
action. ‘The great coal and iron- 
producing State of Pennsylvania, 
which gave the next largest number 
of electoral votes after New York, 
might have been lost to them if they 
had avowed an ultra Free-trade po- 
licy. Indeed, the most conspicuous 
movement of Jackson’s administra- 
tion in reference to this subject was 
a defence of Protection against the 
‘ Nullifiers’ of South Carolina. 

The Democrats charged the 
Whigs with being Federalists in 
disguise, for the name of Federalist 
had now become a term of reproach. 
By a rough analogy it might be 
said that they had succeeded to the 
Federalists as the Conservatives or 
Peelites afterwards did to the Tory 
party in England. Like the Fede- 
ralists, the Whigs were the Con- 
servative party; they numbered a 
majority of the educated men in the 
country ; their chief strength lay in 
the north ; they preferred England 
to France. But the points of diffe- 
rence were nearly as many as those 
of resemblance. The most impor- 
tant questions at issue between the 
Jefferson Democrats and the Fede- 
ralists were those of foreign policy; 
the most important questions at 
issue between the Jackson Demo- 
crats and the Whigs were those of 
finance. The Federalists wished to 
increase the power of the executive ; 
the Whigs wished to diminish it. 
With this end they advocated the 
‘one-term principle,’ or the in- 
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eligibility of the President to re- 
election ; and their very name was 
founded on the theory that they 
opposed the increasing power of 
the President as the English Whigs 
had done that of the King. This 
difference may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that the Federalist 
party was in, and the Whig out 
of office at the time of their 
respective formation. 

n spite of the reputation and 
talent of their leaders, the Whigs 
for some time made little headway. 
Van Buren succeeded to Jackson 
over a feeble and scattered Opposi- 
tion. Some New England States 
voted for Webster, some western 
States for Judge White, a Tennesee 
senator, some other western States 
for Harrison, a retired general. 
But in the very first year of Van 
Buren’s administration the predic- 
tions of his opponents were verified, 
probably to a greater extent than 
they altogether wished themselves. 
A terrible commercial and financial 
crisis took place. All the banks 
throughout the country suspended 
payment, and the Government for a 
while was no better off than the 
banks. The local deposit scheme 
was blown to the four winds. The 
administration caught at the first 
straw that came to hand, and one of 
those apparently trivial incidents 
that often have such weight in 
public affairs changed the whole 
financial policy of the Democratic 
party. 

The Democrats in the city of 
New York had been frequently 
troubled and impeded in their cau- 
cuses by a small but noisy radical 
section. At length on one occasion 
the majority not being able other- 
wise to dispose of this turbulent 
minority, ne lc their meeting, 
and to make the adjournment efli- 
cacious extinguished the lights on 
retiring. But the minority had pre- 
pared themselves for this extreme 
measure by bringing lucifer-matches 
in their pockets. Locofoco was a 
species of American dog-latin for 
lucifer current at the time, and 
some newspaper proposed that the 
new party should be called Loco- 
Socos. The name took, and (though 
of course not recognised by them- 
selves) stuck to them and to the 
whole Democratic party after them 
for several years. The Locofocos 
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issued their political manifesto, 
a prominent article in which was 
the entire separation of the Govern- 
ment from all banking institutions, 
and the collection of its revenues 
immediately by itself. Much ridi- 
cule from the administration organs 
at first greeted the seceders, but the 
administration, whose pet plan had 
been so signally bieceded, was 
obliged to have recourse to some 
other, and could find nothing better 
at the time than that of the despised 
fraction, which accordingly it 
adopted. Thus as the personal 
quarrels of General Jackson com- 
mitted the whole Democratic party 
against a national bank, so the tem- 
porary necessities of Mr. Van Buren 
committed the whole Democratic 
party in favour of the independent 
treasury, or as it was more popularly 
called, the sub-treasury scheme. 
A small number of Bank Democrats 
seceded and took the name of Con- 
servatives, but they soon merged in 
the regular Opposition. On the 
other hand, the new financial move- 
ment brought over to the adminis- 
tration an accession of doubtful 
value in Calhoun and the Nullifiers, 
who had maintained a species of 
independent and guerilla opposition 
to the Jackson Government. But 
this coalition was of no benefit to 
either party concerned in it. 

And now at length appeared a 
reasonable chance of success for the 
Whigs. Their chief difficulty was 
an embarras de richesses, a doubt as 
to which of their leading men they 
could or would make President. 
The anti-democratic party in 
America has always suffered from 
the competition of its rival chiefs. 
Grave misunderstandings between 
Hamilton and the elder Adams con- 
tributed to the expulsion of the 
Federalists from office. Rankling 
jealousies between Webster and 
Clay, and still more between their 
respective followers, always stood 
in the way of the Whigs. Clay 
was on the whole their first man, 
but he had been twice unsuccessful, 
and there seemed an _ unlucky 
prestige about him. Webster had 
deservedly acquired a great reputa- 
fon as an aoe and constitutional 
awyer. The military popularity of 
Jackson tempted aaae ons York 


politicians to bring forward the 
name of General Scott, and some 


General Harrison. 
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western mento urge the claim of 
General Harrison. The Whigs 
held a national convention of their 
party to decide which of the four 
should be their candidate, an ex- 
ample which was followed by their 
opponents at the same election and 
adopted by all parties at subsequent 
ones: thus an extra-constitutional 
and unofficial assembly has become a 
virtual part of the American system. 

Matters being somewhat simpli- 
fied by the withdrawal of Webster's 
name, the choice of the convention 
fell upon Harrison, not for his posi- 
tive merits, but because he afforded 
the fewest salient points of attack. 
The Whigs thus introduced the 
fatal principle of availability which 
las since been practically adopted 
in so many instances by all parties, 
and has done so much to lower the 
standard of public men in America. 

William Henry Harrison was a 
man of unblemished integrity—a 
valuable qualification doubtless, and 
one unfortunately not always to be 
found in public men, but scarcely 
sufficient in itself to compensate for 
the want of all others. Beyond this, 
it would be difficult to say what 
claims he possessed to the important 
station he was called to occupy. As 
a general he had been tolerably, 
and only tolerably successful; as 
a statesman he had filled some un- 
important legislative and diplomatic 
posts. He was distinguished neither 
as a party orator nor a party tacti- 
cian. Indeed, he had forsome time 
retired altogether from public life, 
which gave his supporters the oppor- 
tunity of comparing him to Cincin- 
natus. But if without strong per- 
sonal claims he was also without 
strong personal enemies; if never 
politically distinguished, he had 
never for that very reason become 
volitically obnoxious. Neverthe- 
ce such was the magic of Jack- 
son’s name to protect his successor, 
that all Harrison’s ‘ availability’ 
might have proved unavailing, but 
for the most accidental of accidents. 

So little known was the Whig 
candidate, that many persons were 
induced from sheer curiosity to visit 
his residence at North Bend, a petty 
village of Ohio. Among tlrese 
visitors was the correspondent of a 
southern. Democratic newspaper. 
This unlucky scribbler was much 
disgusted with his reception, and 
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wrote to his editor that Harrison 
was a very ar sort of person, 
in no respect different from the 
farmers around him ; that he could 
give his guests nothing better than 
the hard (sour) cider of the country, 
that his house was a mere log-cabin, 
&c. These unguarded expressions 
were immediately caught up and 
skilfully circulated. ‘ General Har- 
rison is a plain farmer, not like the 
fine gentlemen of the Administra- 
tion. He lives in a log-cabin, and 
drinks hard cider.’ The cry of aris- 
tocracy was turned against the De- 
mocrats with a vengeance. One 
enterprising member of Congress 
got hold of the upholsterer’s bills 
for furnishing the White House, 
and contrasted the splendours of 
the Presidential mansion with the 
eabin of North Bend. Log-cabins 
of the natural size sprouted up all 
over the country. Miniature ones 
figured on buttons and badges. 
Hard cider became the generic 
name for every sort of spirituous 
beverage, and the consumption of 
the real article increased, we are 
afraid at this distance of time to say 
how many per cent. The Maine 
Liquor Law would have stood small 
chance in those days. ‘Their pa- 
triotie libations so inspired the 
Whigs, that some of them discovered 
they could sing} and sing they did ; 
and write songs most lustily. The 
Tippecanoe ditties filled a good-sized 
volume, equal in extent to Dibdin’s 
songs. The Democrats, who had 
nothing to oppose to the other parts 
of the programme, took to song- 
writing also. Bryant composed 
some that were very good poetry. 
(The reader may imagine how effec- 
tual a political squib from Words- 
worth or Tennyson would be!) 
Before the summer of 1840 was 
over, the Presidential election had 
been virtually decided, and as state 
after state joined the Opposition 
ranks, the Whigs in the fulness of 
their triumph declared their inten- 
tion of making no effort to carry 
Virginia—‘ they could afford to do 
without her yote’—a cheap and efli- 
cacious way of snubbing that proud 
and ancient stronghold of Demo- 
eracy. The Cincinnatus of North 
Bend was wafted into the haven of 
office on the billows of a mighty 
ocean of liquor. Daniel Webster, 
not the last man in the world to 
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enjoy such a victory, was already 
announced as the new premier. 
Altogether it was as jolly an elec- 
tion as Hogarth or Dickens ever 
fancied in their gayest moments. 
The stereotyped foreign idea of 
American gravity, and insensibility 
to fun and merriment, received on 
that occasion, if never on any other, 
a most practical contradiction. 

Nor did this intoxication cease 
with the election. The Whigs had 
burst open the gates of office after 
eight years’ fretting and growling on 
the outside. Once in, their exulta- 
tion knew no bounds. Of course 
they made a clean sweep of all the 
Democratic office-holders (except a 
few foreign ministers, who seemed 
less in the way where they were), 
nor could thesejustly complain of the 
application of their own ‘ rotation’ 
principle. They would have a new 
Protective tariff (that they did have 
while it lasted). They would have 
anew National Bank. They were 
sure to arrange all their affairs satis- 
factorily, for just then there was a 
Conservative re-action all over the 
world. Guizot and Peel were 
coming into power. They would 
elect successively all their chiefs in 
order of age and standing; first 
Clay, then Webster, then Scott! 
But ‘man proposes and God dis- 
poses.’ 

The framers of the constitution 
had. provided (evidently with the 
intention of having the minority 
always represented in the Govern- 
ment) that the President and Vice- 
President should be chosen indis- 
criminately, the highest unsuccessful 
candidate for the first office obtain- 
ing ipso facto the second. But the 
practical difficulties of this arrange- 
ment were so conspicuously mani- 
fested at the first contested election, 
when Burr came near being made 
President by mistake instead of 
Jefferson, that it was necessarily 
altered. The Vice-Presidency, partly 
perhaps from the stamp of inferiority 
thus formally impressed on it, fell 
to a very sebunllnahs position. It 
was considered a secondary prize, 
below the ambition of a first-rate 
man. The names of George Clinton, 


‘ Gerry, and Tompkins, ocewpy no 


conspicuous position in the pages of 
American history. During the con- 
tests of Adams and Jackson, Calhoun 
had been Vice-President almost with- 
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out opposition first under one and 
then under the other. Mr. Van Buren 
was the only distinguished man and 
subsequent President, or even pre- 
sidential candidate, who had filled 
the post. When his party supported 
dg snail a President, 
they actually did not think it worth 
while to make any nomination for 
Vice-President, and the Whigs had 
no small difficulty in finding any 
politician of mark who would con- 
sent to occupy the corresponding 
place on the Harrison ticket. Finally, 
the nomination lighted upon John 
Tyler, an ex-senator from Virginia, 
of whom little more was known than 
that he professed to be strong par- 
tisan of Clay. All the Presidents 
had passed the prime of life before 
occupying the chair, yet the possi- 
bility of the President's death seems 
never to have occurred to any poli- 
tical speculator. 

The cares of state and the turmoil 
of official life destroyed Harrison in 
a few weeks from the day of his 
inauguration. ‘Tyler found himself 
President. Almost immediately he 
turned round upon his party, vetoed 
their financial measures, and put a 
stop to the greater part of their 
policy. 

It is hard to say whether this 
remarkable act of political desertion 

rovoked more indignation or won- 
er. Various hypotheses were started 
to account for the President’s tergi- 
versation. Some openly accused him 
of having been literally bought up 
by general subscription of the Loco- 
focos. Others merely insinuated 
that his head was turned by his 
unlooked-for elevation, and that he 
could hardly be considered a re- 
sponsible agent. Some supposed 
that he had been piqued into an 
absurd jealousy of Clay’s influence 
in the party. Perhaps afterwards 
it was only the working of the same 
principle which has since been so 
mischievous an accompaniment of 
the availability system: a nobody 
getting into a conspicuous place is 
tempted to do something — the 
stranger the better—to prove him- 
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self a remarkable man. If notoriety 
was the President’s object, he cer- 
tainly gained that most effectually. 
The majority of the country detested 
him.*, The minority viewed him as 
a lucky windfall, but not in the 
least as an object of respect or 
admiration. The Cabinet resigned 
at once? with the exception of 
Webster, who remained for a time 
to complete some pending negotia- 
tions with England on the subject of 
the north-eastern boundary. Tyler 
gathered round him a new Cabinet 
of renegade Whigs and more or 
less doubtful Democrats, and really 
seems to have entertained for a 
time the idea of forming an inde- 
pendent party by means of the 
Government patronage and the dis- 
interested assistance of the New 
York Herald. Disappointed in this 
lan, he threw himself more and more 
into the hands of the Democrats. 

A popular adage somewhat too 
forcible for ‘ears polite’ ineulcates 
the propriety of giving all parties 
their due. It is due to the Tyler 
administration to admit that the 
eountry was never better repre- 
sented abroad at any period of its 
history. The Court of St. James 
was graced by the classic reputation 
and dignified presence of Everett. 
Spain welcomed in the genial Irving, 
the graceful narrator of her own 
romantic legends, and historian of 
her great discoverer. The most 
distinguished appointments of the 
last administration were left un- 
disturbed ; Cass reraained in Paris, 
and Wheaton at Berlin. Even the 
secretaries and attachés whom Ame- 
rica sent to London and Madrid 
fourteen years ago would shame 
most of her present ministers. 

All which was small consolation 
to the cruelly-disgusted Whigs. 
One thing was left for them to do: 
they would elect Henry Clay next 
President ; he should be done justice 
to at last. But they reckoned with- 
out their host; the host on this 
occasion was their own invention of 
availability, now turned against them 
with most damaging effect. 


* There was a story current at the time (possibly of the ben trovato sort), that 
when the President was taking his northern tour, a railroad official refused to put 
on an extra car for him, alleging as au excuse that it was forbidden by the rules of 


the company. 


‘But,’ said the spokesman of the suite, ‘you put on an extra car 
to send General Harrison’s remains home.’ 


‘Oh, that’s a different case,’ replied 


the station-master ; ‘ bring along President Tyler’s remains, and you shall have as 


Many extra cars as you want!’ 
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The Whigs having unanimously 
nominated their original chief, it 
was to be expected in the natural 
order of things that the Democrats 
would put up against him their 
acknowledged leader Van Buren. 
But the friends of the next most 
prominent candidate, Cass, though 
a minority in the convention, con- 
tinued toout-manceuvre themajority, 
and prevent the re-nomination of the 
ex-President. After many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to fix upon a leader, the 
name of James K. Polk was adopted, 
more out of weariness than with any 
prescience of its destined success. 

Though rather better known than 
General Harrison at the time of his 
nomination, Mr. Polk was sufli- 
ciently obscure. He had been 
Speaker of the House, and was a 

ersonal friend and. favourite of 
ackson.* On some points his 
opinions had been so little defined 
by his antecedents that they were 
differently represented in different 
sections of the country, and the 
somewhat obtuse Germans of Penn- 
sylvania were tricked into supporting 
him as a Protectionist. It was pre- 
cisely in this mystery, and obscurity, 
and weakness, that his strength lay. 
Personal envy was diminished ; dif- 
ferent opinions could be imputed to 
him in different places; above all, 
the Whigs were thrown off their 
guard. While they were confiding, 
the Democrats were working. They 
circulated all manner of scandals 
against Clay, most of them false; 
but uncontradicted lies (and even 
contradicted ones too often) are as 
efficacious in politics as incontro- 
vertible truths. A local election 
having restored the State of New 
York temporarily into their hands, 
they abolished the registry law, and 
thus gained great facilities for the 
manufacture of voters. Van Buren’s 
most devoted partisans bottled up 
their griefs for a future occasion, 
and were foremost in the work. The 
Whigs woke up just in time to find 
they had been taken by surprise. 
As is usual in such cases, surprise 
roduced panic, and panic was fol- 
owed by defeat. Polk was elected 
by a large majority. 


[September, 


The terror of the vanquished was 
extreme. We say terror, for it was 
something beyond, and different 
from the ordinary disappointment 
and mortification of a defeated 

arty. The fright of the. English 
Portes after the passage of the Re- 
form Bill but faintly typified it, for 
they had at least ample preparation 
for what was coming, while the 
American Whigs had been over- 
whelmed at the shortest notice. 
The feeling was shared by young 
and old; it extended to persons 
who had no direct interest in poli- 
tical affairs, no hope of political 
advancement. There was a general 
impression pervading some two- 
fifths of the country, that the elec- 
tion of Polk delivered it up to the 
combined rule of domestic slavery, 
foreign popery, and general radical- 
ism and oleae. ‘Texas and 
Slavery’ had been afavourite inscrip- 
tion on the banners of Polk proces- 
sions. Webster had declared to the 
assembled city of Boston his convic- 
tion that Clay’s defeat was caused 
by the foreign voters. Some of the 
Southern elections (enough to con- 
trol the suffrage of at least one 
state) had been carried under pres- 
sure of intimidation and mob-law. 
The repudiation of some Democratic 
states was suspected to be a finan- 
cial precedent for others. Extrava- 
gant fears were entertained by many 
of the ‘Upper Ten.’ American 
versions of proscriptiones and nove 
tabule haunted their dreams. It 
was a bitter irony of fate, which in 
less than one decade showed them 
two of the evils which they dreaded 
ames ef encouraged by one 
ranch of their own party, and the 
third tamely acquiesced in by the 
other branch. 

On the other hand, the trium- 
phant Democrats went bravely to 
work. They turned out such Whig 
office-holders as Tyler had left in; 
which did not take long to do. 
They definitely established the sub- 
treasury, which had existed for 
some years in a precarious and 
negative way, because the late Presi- 
dent and Congress could not agree 
upon anything to replace it. They 


* After the last Presidential election a Whig wit observed that General Jackson 


had improved on the precedent of Charles XII. of Sweden. 


He had given the 


country for rulers, first his right boot (Van Buren), then his left boot (Polk), and 


finally one of his old slippers (Pierce). 
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changed the protective Whig tariff 
for a more liberal one. They an- 
nexed Texas. Meanwhile the Pre- 
sident had his little bit of private 
business on hand. All the other 
party having denounced him as a 
nobody, and many of his own fol- 
lowers having a lingering suspicion 
to that effect, he was of course 
bound to prove himself a great man. 
The shortest way of doing this was 
to go to war with some one. His 
belligerent intentions first pointed 
towards England, and his emphatic 
inaugural to that effect is not yet 
quite forgotten in the European 
capitals. Afterwards, probably by 
the advice of Calhoun, he decided 
that Mexico. would be the most pro- 
fitable game. The experiment was 
thoroughly successful in securing 
its immediate object. The Mexicans 
fought just well enough to make it 
(considering their great numerical 
superiority) some merit to beat 
them, and the lucky accident of that 
El Dorado which yielded in a few 
weeks to Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
the treasures it had concealed for 
centuries from Spanish indolenee, 
completed the renown of President 
Polk and his party. 

Thus successful at home and 
abroad, the Democrats might natu- 
rally expect a long lease of power. 
But the reader of American party 
history must prepare himself for 
surprises. They were unseated 
again at the next election. 

Though the Mexican war was the 
work of a Democratic President, the 
two principal generals who had 
conducted it were both Whigs, The 
regular course for the Opposition 
would have been to take up Scott. 
But he had committed himself too 
strongly on more than one embar- 
rassing question. The tempting 
doctrine of availability pointed to 
Taylor, who was accordingly selected 
as the party candidate. The De- 
mocrats, on the contrary, nominated 
their most prominent man, General 
Cass. As nothing was said of re- 
electing Polk, the one-term prin- 
ciple might now be considered as 
permanently adopted by both par- 
ties—the only alae that the 
Whigs ever succeeded in estab- 
lishing. 

A tempting opportunity was now 
afforded to Van Buren of settling 


General Taylor—Mr. Fillmore. 
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his accounts with General Cass, and 
incidentally with the southern De- 
mocrats. The despised anti-slavery 
faction had growninto an appreciable 
party, and only wanted a distin- 
guished leader. Van Buren inti- 
mated his willingness to carry their 
flag. Before his election to the Pre- 
sidency in 1836 he had pronounced 
decidedly against all their claims. 
He now as decidedly retracted his 
former decisions. The anti-slaver 
men swallowed his recantation wit 
an avidity which prompted the sus- 
picion that they cared very little 
about his sincerity, and only wanted 
the use of his name to give them a 
fair chance of testing their strength. 
He on his part could have no 
reasonable hope of securing his own 
election; his sole object was to pre- 
vent that of Cass. Both parties to 
the arrangement were thus exactly 
suited. Van Buren was nominated 
as the democratic anti-slavery can- 
didate. By splitting the votes of 
New York, he gave the State to 
Taylor, whose election was thus 
secured. 

The new President did not long 
enjoy his honours. Like Harrison, 
he was killed by the unwonted cares 
of office, and in about as short a 
time. His Vice-President and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Fillmore, was known as 
one of the prominent Whig poli- 
ticians of New York, and had been 
leader of his party in the House of 
Representatives. For a moment 
vague suspicions of a second edition 
of Tyler flitted across men’s minds, 
for the new executive was not noted 
for strength of character; he had 
coquetted with the Irish, and was 
suspected of having ‘dodged’ the 
anti-renters. The appointment of 
Webster as Secretary of State at 
once dispelled these apprehensions, 
and yet the President, as we 
shall see hereafter, disappointed 
no small number of his original 
supporters. 

i must be observed that though 
the Whigs had placed their Presi- 
dent in power, and thus gained the 
control of the Government appoint- 
ments and patronage, the Senate 
was still occupied by a majority of 
their opponents, so that they could 
not reverse the financial measures of 
their predecessors, even had they 
deemed it expedient to do so. 
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This partial triumph of the Whigs 
was the last of their existence. Two 
causes were rapidly tending to pro- 
duce their disorganization. In the 
first place they were literaily be- 
coming obsolete. The sub-treasury, 
though somewhat «iumsy and bar- 
barous, worked tolerably well on the 
whole; the people acquiesced in it, 
if they did not rapturously approve 
of it. The current of popular opinion 
was also setting Free-trade-ward. In 
short, the financial measures of the 
Democrats were becoming the es- 
tablished policy of the country; and 
as the opposite measures to these 
had been the principal ones of the 
Whigs, their ground was cut from 
under them when these questions 
were settled. They were like the 
English Protectionists after the re- 
peal of the corn-laws. But besides 
this negative cause, there was a 
strong positive one. A Radical fac- 
tion was rapidly growing up among 
them, which aimed at absorbing 
the whole party, and if unsuccess- 
ful in this attempt, threatened to 
destroy it. 

The general distribution of pro- 
perty in the United States, and con- 
sequent large number of small pro- 
perty-holders, was long considered 
and lng proved to be an effectual 
safeguard against the formation of 
any ultra-Radical or Socialist party. 
Nevertheless occasional tendencies 
to such a party had shown them- 
selves, usually, as was natural, in the 
large cities. These abortive at- 
tempts had generally assumed the 
shape of local opposition to the 
regular Democrats. The Locofoco 
party at its formation was no ex- 
ception to this rule. When the 
administration came over to its 
doctrine, a great change in this re- 
spect might have been anticipated, 
and was feared by many. But the 
assumed Radicalism was more ap- 
parent than real. The essential 
practical result of Locofocoism, was 
the sub-treasury, a system which 
had no intrinsic Radicalism in it, 
being in fact identical with that of 
some twenty more or less despotic 
governments of the old world. And 
generally, though the Democrats 
were sometimes driven to have re- 
course to the embryo Radicalism of 
the country when their supremacy 
was endangered, they were not 
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hasty to act that way when safely 
re-established. But during the 
confusion and moral deterioration 
begun by the Tyler régime, and in- 
creased by Polk’s election, a strong 
Radical tendency gradually de- 
veloped itself among a section of 
the New York Whigs. The first 
symptom was their preferring the 
epithet of Democratic, and calling 
themselves Democratic Whigs. 
This change of name, though not 
unopposed at the time, was allowed 
to pass as a bit of ad captandum. 
Next they began bidding against the 
Democrats for the favours of the 
naturalized Irish, a more suspicious 
measure, but one which found 
ready excuses in the growing 
strength of that interest. But the 
next step was one which admitted 
no disguise, their support of the 
anti-renters. Some large estates in 
the counties of New York, adjoin- 
ing Albany and the Hudson river, 
were held under old colonial tenures 
which certainly might be called 
feudal, as they were payable in 
produce and service, but were in 
no respect oppressive. The anti- 
quated form of the tenure however 
gave a handle to some agitators, who 
persuaded the tenants to refuse pay- 
ing rent. The landlords wad 
have been too happy to settle the 
matter by selling their land either 
to the State or to individuals, but 
this was not what the anti-renters 
wanted; their desire and design 
was to appropriate other people’s 
sroperty without paying for it. 
Towever lenient the American 
public may be to carelessness in 
mercantile speculations, downright 
robbery has never found favour in 
their eyes, and the rebellious tenants 
would have been promptly put down 
by the strong arm of the law, had 
not this Radical section of the Whig 
party taken them under their pa- 
tronage. Some of the largest land- 
owners in question were Democrats, 
and a perfectly intelligible but as 
perfectly unjustifiable party spite 
doubtless had its share in the move- 
ment. A Whig and anti-rent 
coalition got the control of the State 
legislature, passed atrocious privi- 
legia against the landlords, fostered 
vexatious and oppressive suits 
against them, reduced some of them 
to absolute poverty, and drove 
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others to one-sided compromises 
and pecuniary sacrifice.* 

Another equally marked step in 
the same direction, was the re-mo- 
delling of the State constitution, by 
which the judiciary was made 
elective, an experiment which had 
hitherto been tried only in a few of 
the Democratic States, and had in 
most cases been followed by legal 
as well as financial bankruptcy. 

Finally the Radical Whigs made 
anti-slavery an article of faith in- 
stead of an open question. This 
though not in itself a Radical mea- 
sure, tended to separate them still 
farther from the regular party of 
whose distinctive principles they 
now retained but one, that of ‘ pro- 
tection to native industry.’ The 
real, though not always the osten- 
sible leader of this faction was 
and is Mr. Seward, formerly Go- 
vernor of, and now Senator for, 
the State of New York. In that 
State their main strength lay, 
though reinforced from some parts 
of the west. 

The administration and the other 
branch of the party attempted to 
retain their balance by inclining to 
the southern side. Webster, now 
for the second time Secretary of 
State, appeared at length as an active 
and prominent candidate for the 
Presidency. His antecedent un- 
popularity at the south yielded in 
some measure to a new series of 
compromises introduced by him, 
favouring on the whole the south- 
ern claims, and too sanguinely 
anticipated to prove a final settle- 
ment of the slavery agitation. The 
Seward Whigs set up General Scott 
asa candidate against hin. Scott had 
been one of the most conservative and 
uncompromising of the Whigs; his 
only point of union with the Se- 
wardites was the anti-slavery ques- 
tion; nevertheless in a weak mo- 
ment he agreed to accept their nomi- 
nation. A majority of the convention 
preferred him to Webster, who died 
soon after, partly as was supposed 
from mortification. Meanwhile the 
Democratic convention, after many 
fruitless attempts to agree upon a 
candidate, hit on the name of 
Franklin Pierce, and the progress 
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of the ‘availability’ principle was 
shown by the impression im- 
mediately pervading the country 
that he wea be successful, an im- 
ression derived not from what he 
ad done, but from what he had nof 
done. Pierce was indeed an almost 
ideal specimen of unenvied medi- 
ocrity. He had been everything 
in a public way, lawyer, legislator, 
soldier, without having gained in 
either capacity any reputation that 
could excite personal jealousy or 
attract critical notice. The dead 
level of his life was such that the 
genius of one of his country’s most 
distinguished authors could not 
make it readable by mortal man. 
As soon as the Conservative or 
Webster Whigs found themselves 
in a minority, they openly seceded 
from the party, a proceeding not to 
be justified by any received rules of 
party action, since they had gone 
into the convention pledged to abide 
by its action, and perfectly well 
knowing that Scott would be a can- 
didate. Their secession destroyed 
whatever small chance the Whigs 
might have had. Nearly every 
State in the Union voted for Pierce. 
The new Vice-President, William 
Rufus King, of Alabama (not to 
be confounded with the northern 
family of the name, which has 
always been conspicuous on the 
other side in politics), was one of 
the ablest men of his party, so that 
it seemed as if the two offices had 
changed places in importance and 
value. Curiously enough too, the 
Vice-President died immediately 
after his entry into office. 
Pierce’s calin may be con- 


sidered the death-blow of the 
Whigs. Since then, they live only 


in their journals. There are Whig 
newspapers still existing, but no 
Whig party. With their decease 
and the commencement of the 
present administration in 1853, we 
conclude the first part of our sketch. 
The new political combinations since 
deviled. the anti-slavery, tempe- 
rance, and native movements, and 
the actual state of the American 
political world, will form the sub- 
ject of another article. 
Co. &. & 





* The whole history and discussion of the subject is to be found in the pages of 
Cooper, whose series of anti-rent stories (The Chain-bearer, Satan’s-toe, and The 
Redskins), though of but moderate interest as novels, possess great value as political 


pamphlets, 
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ITALY, AND ART IN ITALY. 
Part I.—Rome. 


v the atmospheric effects of co- 
lour the charm of Italian scenery 
is largely to be attributed. It is 
from the blue of the sea, the purple 
of the horizon, the violet of the 
hill, and not from the picturesque 
distribution of its forms, that, in 
most cases, it derives its peculiar 
fascination. But this assertion must 
be made with a certain limitation. 
Vesuviusand the Neapolitan Islands, 
PeruginoandtheLakeofThrasimene, 
Genoa and the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean, would be considered 
strikingly picturesque, even under 
a less propitious sky. This northern 
shore of the Italian Mediterranean, 
though not so generally visited as 
many other portions of Italy, is 
perhaps, for an Italian residence, 
the most charming and delicious of 
any. There you are in the midst of 
a people who have been bred upon 
a precipice, who scramble along its 
face like goats or squirrels, whose 
dwellings cling as the nests of sea- 
birds to the cliff, and who, in their 
internalcommunication, have neither 


roads nor railways, but only sweeps 
of grassy steps, and ranges of wind- 


ing terraces. A precipice it is in- 
deed, abrupt and jagged as any upon 
the Scotch shore, but clothed with 
lavish and luxuriant vegetation—the 
stately aloe, the terraced vine, the 
sombre olive—for it is a precipice 
richly nurtured as the tropics— 
basking in the sun, laved by the 
Mediterranean, sheltered from every 
wind save that which gathers from 
the fragrant South. If therefore 
you are sick of our civilization, as 
most honest men are, take by all 
means one of those pleasant villas 
that nestle to the rock some hundred 
feet above the roadway, and with 
a Horace to give the classic aroma 
to your vines, learn to blame your- 
self and not the gods, that you 
have not been earlier restored to 
the earthly Eden. The 12th of 
August (the only healthy remnant 
of barbarism that is left us in this 
country) is over, and the last muir- 
cock of the glen has fallen upon his 
native heather, and your tabernacle 
has been at length fairly pitched in 
the Riviera, and you yourself have 
duly taken possession; and now, 


like one of the old patriarchs, you 
sit at the door of your tent, with a 
Bacchus-like crown of grapes and 
vine leaves on your head, and the 
grateful incense of a _ cheroot 
wreathing gracefully up to heaven. 
What a glorious revelation! It is 
one of the fairest days of the dying 
summer, and over the hill-side there 
is cast lightly a violet veil of trans- 
parent mist, not hiding it, but ren- 
dering every feature curiously dis- 
iakootih will deepen into a 
glowing purple as the twilight 
dies swiftly on the water. These 
are the Alps of Savoy, that rise like 
a motionless cloud, bright and 
burnished into the distant sky. 
How delicious is the sense they 
convey to us, as the sunshine shivers 
along their cold and snowy sum- 
mits, of distance, coolness, and re- 
pose—a feeling enhanced through a 
certain pleasant association, by the 
musical sounds of village bells, that 
come down, clear and deftly, from 
inland valleys, where primeval 
husbandmen tend their flocks. And 
beneath us—distant, but through 
this liquid ethereal air, as _ it 
might 2 at our very feet—the 
blue waters of the noble lake-—— 


Where Pheebus dips his amber tresses 
oft, 
And kisses Thetis in the day’s decline, 


clear, bright, limitless, rejoicing 
with inextinguishable laughter, wave 
chasing wave beneath the idle sun, 
the fabulous, poetic Ocean of so 
many crowded centuries, of so many 
ruined empires, breaks gently on 
the sand! Nor is the population 
altogether unmeet for so _pictu- 
resque an inheritance. Patriarchal 
goats, with curiously twisted horns 
and wise, benign beards, browse 
leisurely along the heights, and 
meditatively observe the frolics of 
their more restless offspring, occa- 
sionally also (as honuh they had 
not quite forgotten the memor, of 
their youth) taking part in the 
revel, after a staid, stiff uncompro- 
mising fashion, which to the young- 
sters seems doubtless, from their 
undisguised, open-eyed bewilder- 
ment, somewhat incomprehensible. 
Long strings of mules, gay with 
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ribbons, and panniers, and jingling 
bells, are picking their cautious way 
along the foot-path which has been 
scraped along the rock; and now 
and then a drove of high-bred oxen, 
with black and silken eyes, sugges- 
tive of the pensive imperious passion 
of old Homer's ‘ox-eyed Juno,’ 
pass on from their Provengal valleys. 
The dove has been immemorially 
associated with the more gentle and 
beautiful humanities, but those of 
the North have undergone so many 
trials, and suffered so many vicissi- 
tudes, that they have latterly lost 
the pure, ison ay snowy charac- 
ter which must originally See sug- 
gested the association, and which 
they can only preserve in a land 
like this, where the sun is some- 
times visible, and the manufacturing 
interest not unduly encouraged. 
Here indeed every object conveys 
an intimation of cleanliness and 
purity—the cottages are white, the 
sails of the feluceas are white, the 
ehurches and their campaniles are 
white, the goats are white, the 
pigeons especially are so white 
that you might almost take them 
for snow-flakes falling noiselessly 
among the summer leaves! And 
there is a certain poetic element 
even in the most homely materials 
that meet you here, as though the 
most tawdry and commonplace 
nature could not utterly resist the 
gracious influences of the place. 
You stand some chance of being 
beset with beggars, but they are 
beggars who will give you in ex- 
change for your charity, flowers, 
and lemons, and orange-blossoms, 
and envious marbles, and rich 
thanks in plaintive and musical 
words. Cynics have wilfully and 
recklessly asserted that the women 
of this otherwise favoured land are 
plain and ungraceful. A more un- 
gracious libel was never uttered, 
For beneath those broad-rimmed 
caps flash out, full on your face, the 
lustrous eyes of Italy ; the impe- 
rious grace of that haughty carriage 
has been caught from the old Roman 
discipline ; a more charming toilet 
was never devised by the plastic 
Parisian intellect; and why they 
will persist in carrying that woven 
wicker work over their plaited hair 
in that utterly bewitching fashion, 
unless utterly to turn the heads of 
VOL. LII, NO. CCCIX. 
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the Saxon votaries of the pictu- 
resque, it is impossible to know, and 
therefore, as the great lexicographer 
would have judiciously concluded, 
needless to inquire. It may be 
perhaps a dangerous, menacing, 
dagger-like beauty, like the Cesar 
Borgia of Raphael’s picture, and 
you had better take care that it does 
not cut your fingers; but the man 
who can deny that this glorious 
fury, with her flashing eyes, and her 
rtly gait, and her severe but 
elicately chiselled profile, is not 
superbly beautiful, is undoubtedly 
a heathen, or even an habitual sup- 
porter of Mr. Bright’s esthetics. 
The whole day you have been 
lumbering along in the coupé of a 
painfully conscientious and laborious 
diligence. When the morning broke, 
after a feverish night-journey, dis- 
turbed by visions of desolate alber- 
gos on the roadside, and a frontier 
dogana, with its glare of lights and 
ruflianly officials, who rummaged 
your baggage and dislocated your 
ee had entered the 
toman States. One or two towns 
you have passed through in the 
earlier part of your route, filthy, 
ruinous, desolate, abandoned to fe- 
rocious dogs, and still more ferocious 
beggars; but now you have left 
even these behind you, and entered 
upon a most dreary and miserable 
country ; white, sun-baked hillocks 
of sand or clay, sometimes clothed 
with whins or furze, and straggling 
stunted trees, with nothing save the 
snowy Apennines in the cool dis- 
tance to break the wretched mo- 
notony. ‘There are some birds— 
sparrows and thrushes, and rave- 
nous-looking hawks—and strings of 
dingy mules laden with charcoal for 
Rome, and multitudes of emaciated 
black pigs, who seem to be utterly 
abandoned to themselves, roam 
about at their own sweet wills, 
without a mortal soul to guide them. 
At length, sick, jaded, with a sense 
of approaching malaria, you perceive 
some low mounts, higher somewhat 
than those among which you have 
been passing ; there are white houses 
clustered over them and below them, 
and apart from them, rising out of 
the plain, clear up into the golden 
evening, a single dome of exquisite 
symmetry, perfect and immutable 
as the creation of a dream! Bow 
Uv 
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down reverently, as befits the place 
—bow down, and greet with a grave 
and solemn decorum the sad queen 
of Christendom ! 

You must become habituated to 
its life, before you can thoroughly 
relish Rome—there is no city less 
inviting for a flying visit. And to 
aman with a certain measure of 
classical and picturesque enthusiasm, 
hardly any life can be more en- 
joyable and varied than that which 
the priestly Capitol presents: there 
is the Vatican, with its cool galleries, 
its open courts, its noise of fountains, 
and its terraces, with those glorious 
glimpses over the prostrate city into 
the heart of the Babine hills; cer- 
tainly, for sculpture, the richest 
collection in the world ; and around 
it numberless churches, eloquent 
with the genius and devotion of 
many pious centuries ; and through 
the whole city, princely but austere 
mansions, the palaces of the Roman 
nobles, where the possessors, with 
an un-English generosity, still per- 
mit you to look on works painted 
for their fathers by Titian, or Ra- 
phael, or Da Vinci. Or, if you 
would avoid the bustle of crowded 
galleries, there are endless ruins, 
where the stormy life that once beat 
lustily within their roofless walls has 
been stilled, and where you may 
wander for a summer’s day without 
being vexed or distressed by the 
presence of a single cockney,—not 
the least memorable of them to us, 
those pleasant baths of Caracalla on 
the sunny slopes of the Aventine, 
among whose mperial and laurelled 
ruins Shelley wrote his Queen Mab, 
and near which his ‘ heart of hearts’ 
is laid. Then there is the afternoon 
saunter on the Pincian, still graced 
by the haughty beauty of the Roman 
matron, haughty, but like all Italian 
beauty, grave, pensive, serious, sug- 
gestive of the superb repose of the 
tropics. And while Frascati, 'Tivoli, 
sabato lie within easy distance, 
to the horseman there is the swift 
daily ride over the flat Campagna, 
and to the sportsman wild boar in 
the forest of Cisterna, and fabulous 
woodcock among the brushwood on 
the Arno. Indeed, the man who is 
neither a hunter nor a shot stands a 
bad chance in Rome, that is, in other 
words, to say, after cold galleries, 
and tombs, and catacombs, a breath 
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of the free air of the Campagna is 
very needful to impart a resolute 
force to the blood, and to remove to 
a salutary distance the grave-smells 
of the dead city and the unhealthy 
superstitions of the living. 
he most interesting ramble in 
Rome is from the Capitol for a couple 
of miles along the Appian, as far as 
Cecilia Metella’s tomb. Descend- 
ing from the Capitol by a long flight 
of stairs, we stand at once upon the 
desolate Roman forum, now a 
yellow, dusty, unequally paved road, 
to which even imagination can 
hardly assign the fitting associa- 
tions, but so surrounded by ruined 
columns, and the fronts of temples 
to neglected gods, and triumphal 
arches to emperors who have yielded 
to the enemy, that it might almost 
seem as though the Romans had 
crowded all their history and all the 
most memorable of their associations 
within a space some fifty paces broad. 
Further on, in the hollow beneath 
the hill-slope on which lay the 
pleasant gardens of Mecenas, stood, 
and stands, the Colosseum, avast and 
massive pile, the most laborious 
remnant of a colossal civilization. 
The foxgloves are bending gracefully 
over its ruined arches—the sparrows 
are bearing straws for their nests in 
its crannies—the sweet scent of the 
white spring-clover in the arena has 
no taint of blood, for the fierce old 
heroes have departed, and their 
bloody revelry is over. 
The goats may climb, and crop 
The soft grass on Ida’s top, 
Now Pan is dead. 
Then still, in the early morning, 
we follow the Appian beyond the 
gates—that great and famous road 
by which the Roman legions went 
out to civilize the world, after a 
certain fashion of their own. There 
is no human creature save a stray 
asant riding on his ass to Rome ; 
ut the sweet melody of the birds, 
the glancing form and stealthy 
grace of the bright-red lizard, and 
the indistinct murmur of an infinite 
insect life, afford perhaps a more 
fitting accompaniment. The whole 
road is lined Lb remains of ancient 
ruins, and all the way we are en- 
closed between ranges of crumbling 
walls, until we reach the crest of 
the lava-stream on which the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella stands. If you 
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are an artist, here is the place for 
your pencil, and you will hardly be 
disturbed in this green seclusion. 
The herdsmen are fast asleep under 
the shade of the olive-trees, while 
their goats and sheep are browsing 

uietly across the scanty herbage. 
On one side of you lies Rome, on 
the other the green and desolate 
Campagna; and across it, like great 
arteries (running right on with stern 
Roman-like precision), long ranges 
of ruined arches, the aqueducts of 
the ancient city, stretch over the 
flat and dreary waste to their peren- 
nial springs among the Apennines. 
And eile you, massive and pon- 
derous in its elaborate masonry, 
rises that stately monument. No 
frippery, or weak affectation, or 
sentimentalism is there in Cecilia 
Metella’s tomb. It is the expres- 
sion of a plain, downright honest 
Roman, who had no idea of gilt or 
tinsel, but defied death in his own 
massive way, and would render the 
grief and the despair immortal as 
the marble; and the enemy has 
been, perforce, required to respect 
this iron will, and has only strewed 
some fair spring flowers, and twined 
some ivy leaves over the grave of 
the Roman matron, thereby, in his 
own quiet and irresistibly persuasive 
way, eliciting a more fitting and 
tender beauty. 

I cannot say that I love the 
Roman, either pagan or Christian. 
He was a savage from the beginning 
to the end of his history. Do what 
he might—plunder and plagiarize 
the Greek as he liked —the old 
brute nature of the fierce robber 
who held his clay walls on the 
Palatine was never entirely con- 
quered. Ever and anon, in his 
legislative code, in his national 
amusements, in his devotional sys- 
tem, even in the finest manifesta- 
tions of his intellect, we can trace 
the lurking instincts of the savage. 
And the Roman sinned because he 
was so literal. He could not invent ; 
his poets repeated Attic stories in 
Latin words ; his workmen were not 
artists, but artisans, though even 
the artisans of the clumsy barbarian 
were mostly Greeks. He had great 
generals, indeed; but, unlike Han- 
nibal the Carthaginian, or Napoleon 
the Corsican, they conquered the 
world, not by rapidity of intellect 


or exuberance of resource, but by 
the energy of a slow, mole-like, in- 
domitable perseverance. Imagina- 
tion does indeed guard and protect 
its children ; and to its comparative 
absence in this case must be attri- 
buted the coarse vices and the gross 
virtues, the alternate stoicism and 
profligacy, which compose the most 
striking episodes in the social his- 
tory of Rome. With all his natural 
voluptuousness of character, the 
imaginative Greek was never open 
to such an accusation. The chaste 
and clear intellect of the kinsmen 
of Phidias naturally revolted from 
any act that partook of gross and 
unseemly licentiousness; and the 
remained comparatively virtuous, if 
not from any high principle of moral 
duty, at least from a fine and peeu- 
liasly sensitive appreciation of the 
becoming and the picturesque. 
nothing, for instance, is the con- 
trast between the comparative beauty 
and purity of the Greek, and the 
violence and grossness of the Roman 
mind, more conspicuous than in the 
national amusements of the two 
nations. The immortal pain of 
Prometheus —the heroic Sovation 
of Antigone—the despair of the un- 
crowned (Edipus, wandering, fate- 
pursued, along the sleepless Cephisus 
—could successfully appeal to the 
delicate organization of the Greek. 
The most illiterate of the nation 
loved poetry and understood art. 
But it required unnatural and arti- 
ficial horrors, and gorgeous and be- 
dizened spectacles, to arouse the 
coarser emotions of the Roman bar- 
barian ; and the Roman who served 
the Emperor is substantially the 
Roman who serves the Pope. If 
Pio Nono would really earn the 
gratitude of his subjects, let him 
seat them once more in the old 
order around these massive tiers, 
and react those miserable atrocities 
against which the blood of a great 
army of martyrs rises up to heaven 
for ever. That will suit them better 
than even the gilt and tinsel—the 
tapers and tapestries—of a Catholic 
ceremonial. 

The works of art therefore which 
interest us in Italy and in Rome are 
not so much those produced by the 
Roman as by the Greek and the 
later Italian—the countrymen of 
Phidias and the contemporaries of 
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Raphael. The collections of Greek 
remains at Rome, Florence, and 
Naples, and especially at Rome, are 
sufficient to convey to us a very 
graphic idea of the Greek intellect 
—a subject which if not treated pro- 
fessionally, but in its more catholic 
relations, should possess a very pe- 
culiar interest for the student of 
history. 

The Greek religion was the 
religion of poetry, and each of its 
divinities represented a poetic idea. 
Foremost among these was Aphro- 
dite, the representative of the 
purely material life, and whose at- 
tributes were consequently selected 
in this connexion, as those of a 
more subtle and spiritual were 
grouped around the beautiful and 
mysterious Psyche. Out of the 
flashing foam of the ®gean, the 
finest expression of its bright and 
sparkling life, the starry grace of 
childhood, arrested and united with 
the winning tenderness of the wo- 
man, the blushing Aphrodite comes 
smilingly forth to greet the hoary 
Earth! Of all the expressions of 
this idea which the Greek sculp- 
tors have left us, and which are still 

reserved to us in the Italian gal- 
eries, the Venus de Medici is per- 
haps the most famous. That the 
figure is very beautiful it is impos- 
sible to deny, but as it is a beauty 
which grows upon us, the first im- 
pression in most cases is one of dis- 
a. Much of its peculiar 
charm, moreover, is due to its small 
and delicate proportions. In its fairy- 
like grace and size it resembles the 
Undine of the German tale, but it 
is Undine when she has exchanged 
the mere lovely infantile instinct 
for the true woman-life, for the full 
consciousness and appreciation of 
the nature that she has gained. 
Upon the whole, however, and to 
the ordinary student of art, the 
Venus of the Capitol is perhaps as 
popular as any, nor undeservedly 
so. An ocean shell is woven into 
the gathered hair, which in wavy 
ripples is braided, Grecian-wise, 
low down upon the brow; the face 
is characterized by a mild, dreamy, 
refined intelligence, and the atti- 
tude, though perfectly feminine, is 
queenly and commanding. It is 
not perhaps so perfect and elabo- 
rate in some of those details of exe- 
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cution to which the scientific ana- 
tomist attaches so much importance, 
but certainly as a charming repre- 
sentation of rich, fresh, perfected 
womanly beauty, it is more com- 
pletely satisfying than the other. 
The gathering of the drapery 
around the feet of the Venus known 
as the Venus of Praxiteles, is remark- 
ably effective; and the sweet, 
grave, sightless, abstracted beauty 
may yet serve to account to us, 
through an imperfect and mutila- 
ted copy, for the unrivalled fascina- 
tion of the Cnidan Aphrodite. Con- 
trasted with the Geeck idea of Aphro- 
dite, is that of Athene, the wise, 
chaste, severe, inflexible. The 
Minerva Medica is, I think, the 
most impressive statue in the Vati- 
can; clear, straightforward, and un- 
hesitating, the helmet marvellously 
fitted to the woman’s brow, she 
meets you face to face, in the force 
of her fearless integrity, and awes 
‘eon into silence by her grave and 
aughty beauty. Further on in the 
same gallery, three several com- 
partments are appropriated to three 
very celebrated Greek groups, the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Antin- 
ous. Both the Apollo and the 
Antinous have been, perhaps, over- 
praised, though certainly the Apollo, 
divinely triumphant and disdain- 
ful, may not unfitly represent the 
royal god of light. But the 
Laocoon is a marvellous work: the 
terrible energy of the father, more 
terrible because so utterly and ob- 
viously unavailing, the inextricable 
folds of the serpents that are eating 
into the hearts of his children, are 
very fearful, and it is impossible to 
look upon the group without a feel- 
ing of horror and pain. The Antin- 
ous is valuable, f am told, in an 
auatomical point of view ; but there 
is another Antinous, a bas-relief 
in the Villa Albano, which to those 
who look less to acquaintance with 
muscle, and more to grace and beauty 
of expression, must be much more so 
in every other. The form of the head, 
the fall of the curls, the disposition 
of the lotus leaves, are all exceed- 
ingly graceful; but the expression 
of the face is marvellous. Grave, 
dreamy, and meditative, the thick 
lips curved into an expression of 
pensive disdain, Antinous, lotus 
crowned, looks at us from the 
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untarnished marble, the image of 
refined and intellectual volup- 
tuousness! And in connexion with 
this Antinous it is worthy of 
note that the dips in certain of these 
Greek statues, not in this case alone, 
but more frequently than critics 
suppose who are accustomed to a 
diiferent association, retain much of 
the Egyptian character, especially 
in those which are intended to con- 
vey the idea of meditation. It is 
also curious to observe, that while 
most of the figures possess of course 
that frank, obvious beauty with 
which the Greeks invariably en- 
dowed a Venus or an Apollo, and 
which cannot be separated, more 
especially from the rich, quaint, 
sensual, grape-like life which they 
attribute to the Fauns and other 
graceful and poetic but utterly ma- 
terial elements of their creed, yet in 
not a few—as in the genius of the 
Vatican, and the Antinous to which 
I allude—we may detect the in- 
tense and vague thoughtfulness, the 
dreamy and beseeching grace, the 
implied and averted intelligence, the 
proud, inflexible, inscrutable repose 
—all the qualities which we associate 
with the massive and mystical genius 
that moulded the sphinxes of Egypt 
and the eagle-lions of Assyria, and 
whose presence here must neces- 
sarily convey the impression of an 
insight and an appreciation more 
rare and thoughtful than we are 
accustomed to attribute to the 
clear, piercing, logically - poetic 
Greek. 

But, after all, these are the ex- 
ceptions ; for it is especially in the 
delineation of the graceful caprices 
ofacheerfulimagination—the F'auns, 
the Cupids, the Centaurs of their 
mythology—that the Greeks dis- 
play an unrivalled ease and a rich- 
ness which has never been surpassed. 
The Faun of Praxiteles, with the 
tiger’s skin flung lightly across the 
shoulder and the grape-leaves 
braided into the flowing hair, is pro- 
bably the most graphic and poetic 
statue in the world; most of the 
Cupids, too, are delightfully true 
to the boy-life. Here are two 
wrestling : the one has been lifted 
from his feet, and passionately and 
with angry tears is striving to lose 
the hands which are clasped round 
his body ; there, wearied with play, 
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the head lies softly upon the out- 
stretched arm, while the hand still 
grasps the flower he had gathered 
before he slept. The glorious in- 
fantile repose, unconsciousness, and 
abandon cannot fail to remind us of 
Murillo’s angel-boys. And in their 
rendering even of the brute life— 
as in this group, where a flock of 
goats gathers round a shepherd who 
plays upon a reed; or in this of 
the greyhounds, where the one 
bites, playfully and daintily, the 
ear of the other—they exhibit not 
only a very accurate acquaintance 
with the habits and forms of ani- 
mals (though this has been some- 
times denied them), but also the 
continual influence of that creative 
and sportive fancy, which commu- 
nicated a peculiar and joyous grace 
to every form of animated life. 

The question has been frequently 
repeated—What is the character- 
istic feature of ancient, as distin- 
guished from modern, art? Now, 
nothing can be more striking in 
these remains of Grecian sculpture 
than the unembarrassed and careless 
Sreedom. We cannot look on those 
noble and imperishable forms with- 
out feeling these must have been 
men not prevented by the restraints 
of a laborious experience and an 
oppressive culture, from speaking 
clearly their own clear thoughts. 
In the upturned forehead and in 
the expanded chest we see the work 
of men in the vigour of a superb 
manhood—men who knew neither 
fear nor hesitation—who looked up 
bravely and unabashed to heaven, 
and found in all the earth nothing 
that could awe or imprison their 
own bright and subtle activity. 
The Greek was a nation which 
never quailed—which interpreted 
the signs of heaven for its own high 
behoof, and haughtily appropriated 
the scathing Sania of Jove as 
a symbol of selection and consecra- 
tion. I believe this to be true in 
regard to the Greek, and that the 
inferiority, in certain respects, of 
modern art, is to be ascribed to the 
fact that this courageous audacity 
has been banished from our modern 
societies. There is in our civiliza- 
tion, from a variety of causes, reli- 
gious and social, a greater thought- 
fulness and earnestness ; and in our 
art, in consequence, a desire to 
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render and seize something beyond 
the obvious and immediate ; to con- 
vey a profound but vague and con- 
fused insight into the more intri- 
cate relations of human life—a de- 
sire which necessarily takes away 
from the clearness and accuracy of 
the handiwork. The Greek never 
doubted or hesitated, because he 
had simple materials to deal with ; 
the new elements are more profound 
and impersonal, and therefore more 
difficult to handle. At the same 
time, let us not forget the compen- 
sation we have obtained. Our age 
may leave no ruin of a Colosseum ; 
but it will leave none because we 
attach a truer value to human life 
—because we have obtained a clearer 
sense of its worth, its purity, and 
its infinite sacredness. ‘The Roman 
desired to leave ponderous monu- 
ments, not of what men could be, 
but of what they could do; and 
this he did remorselessly. We have 
been taught that it is the man we 
have to look to, that he himself and 
nothing without him is the end, 
and that the development of the 
nature and capacities of each indi- 
vidual is the aim of a genuine and 
honest civilization. And in like 
manner there are noble elements 
in that reserve—that hesitation— 
that penitential weakness — which 
deprives our arm of its nerve and 
precision: it is our greater know- 
ledge—our more subtle and va- 
rious insight—that has taught us a 
fear and a humility which these in- 
— Pagans never experienced, 
and could not indeed comprehend. 
To this change, moreover, is to be 
attributed the more catholic spirit 
of modern art. As in the primitive 
Italian, so is there also a certain 
monotony in the Greek art ideas ; 
the Greek sculptor, the Italian ar- 
tist, was limited to one topic, and 
to a single phase of human passion; 
to the one it was always Zeus, or 
Aphrodite, or Apollo; to the other, 
the Assumption, the Crucifixion, the 
martyrdom of a saint or an apostle, 
exquisitely wrought, indeed, as they 
could not fail to be, but painfully 
repeated and reiterated. So that, 
though very deficient in many re- 
spects, there can be no doubt that 
our art has at least acquired a more 
subtle and versatile acquaintance 
with the emotions, the energies, 
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the caprices, and the aspirations of 
human life than was manifested 
either by the Greek or the early 
intellect of Italy. 

The series of busts of emperors, 
philosophers, and poets preserved 
at Rome and Florence is extremel 
interesting. Very noble and seb 
are many of these heads, not un- 
worthy of the men who acted no 
ignoble part in the history of hea- 
thendom. Socrates is, however, 
quite as coarse and boorish as Aris- 
tophanes ever cared to paint him ; 
while Sophocles—with the exception 
perhaps of Aischylus, whose noble 
Greek features are, after all, too 
severe, and inflexible, and grandly 
Jove-like for human beauty—has 
the finest, richest, most manlike face 
of any of these clear-seeing, bright- 
eyed Achaians. Not unworthy of 
the Greek, though with a dash of 
the wilful and arrogant barbarian, 
is the bust of Alexander. The head 
is uplifted, the eyes upturned, the 
lips open and breathless, as if pray- 
ing the god for a new world to con- 
quer. ‘The expression of divine, 
pmene imploring pain seems to 

ave been invariably associated by 
the old Greek sculptor with his type 
of “Alexander, and is probably de- 
rived from some reliable authority. 
There is in the Vatican a fine statue 
of his father’s great enemy, Demos- 
thenes—a grave commanding figure; 
he holds in both hands, as if show- 
ing it to his audience, the scroll from 
which he is speaking; and it is not 
difficult to realize, as we look on the 
great orator—standing alone, aloft, 
on his marble pedestal—how in a 
nobler hall, and in a more famous 
assembly, he had swayed that fickle 
democracy, and cast down his angry 
words, like hail-drops, one by one, 
upon the upturned faces of the 
people. The drapery is stern and 
simple, the features small, the lips 
thin and bloodless, the under one with- 
drawn and compressed. Here, too, 
is another Greek bust, which is in- 
teresting as that of a woman, almost 
the only woman who has been per- 
mitted to assume any authoritative 

osition in Greek history. The hair 
is low braided upon the brow, as 
befits a Greek ; but there is nothing 
peculiar or characteristic in the 
face, and the mouth, though finely 
marked, has a rigid expression as of 
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severity or pain, an expression which 
we certainly do not associate with 
the spiritual beauty and the subtle 
abandon of Aspasia! 

There are some fine faces among 
the Romans, though after a different 
fashion from the Greek—more mas- 
culine and straightforward, less 
piercing and poetic. That of Cicero 
1s refined, fastidious, critical, sugges- 
tive moreover of a certain sharp and 
penetrating insight. The front of 
the head is bald, the scattered locks 
are brushed carefully round the 
temples, and instead of the Roman 
orator we have a much more cha- 
racteristic portrait of a high-bred, 
middle-aged English gentleman— 
polite, argumentative, agricultural. 
Lhe statue of Pompey in the Palazzo 
Spada—the statue at whose feet 
‘great Cesar fell’—is grand in its 
general outline (while one hand is 
outstretched in a royal commanding 
fashion, the other, Atlas-like, sup- 
ports the globe), but the eyes dis- 
tended, the mouth curved into a 
leer, the brow deeply furrowed and 
seared, are in themselves repulsive, 
and do not correspond with the ideal 
of the superb, indolent, liberal- 
minded Roman. The keen, kingly, 
conquering countenance of Mare 
Antony, the serene intelligence of 
Trajan, the venomous, bitter scowl 
of Caracalla, are all characteristic in 
their way ; but the royal head which 
beyond all others is worthy of ad- 
miration, and which, even more than 
the most famous statues of an Antin- 
ous or an Apollo, satisfies the idea 
of the highest beauty, is the bust of 
the young Augustus. There is a 
very charming picture by Creuse in 
the Louvre—La Cruche Cassée— 
which has curiously enough many 
of the characteristics which to me 
make this bust so perfectly fascinat- 
ing. It represents a peasant girl 
carrying a broken pitcher and a lap- 
ful of gathered flowers. The light 
hair retreats from the forehead, and 
is loosely braided, and bound behind 
the temples by a fillet, in which 
some white roses have been care- 
lessly fastened. A doubtful smile 
flits across the large thoughtful eyes, 
and sweetens the refined and critical 
intelligence of the mouth. The in- 
dolent grace, the grave self-posses- 
sion, and the dreamy innocence of 


the simple girlhood, innocent and 
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simple as the flowers she has just 
athered into her lap—nothing can 

e happier than the manner in which 
all these ideas are suggested and 
asserted by the painter; and I am 
inclined to think that the delicious 
charm alike of this flower-girl and 
of the boy-emperor, is to be found 
in the union which I wish to indi- 
cate—the union of avery infantile 
and, in the one case, feminine ex- 
pression with many of the qualities 
and features of a more mature and 
conscious life. Thus we have in 
the young Augustus the same sedate 
and critical expression—the same 
grave childlike composure—the face 
of a child indeed, but of a child 
brooding over, and suggestive of, the 
rich promise of the years that are 
not yet. There is a deep curve be- 
neath the mouth which gracefully 
dimples the chin; both the lips are 
remarkably expressive of sweetness 
and firmness, delicate and fastidious, 
but still quite masculine ; the short 
boyish curls fail over the massive 
and knitted brow, and the head is 
slightly inclined to the side, in har- 
mony with the general effect of 
poetic and pensive repose. Further 
on there is a bust of Augustus, the 
aged emperor, crowned with a cir- 
clet, which is clasped by a medallion 
above his forehead. It is affecting 
to mark the contrast between the 
old man and the boy. We may still 
recognise the finely-marked features 
and the sedate, tranquil beauty, but 
the unruffled brow of the child is 
now lined and deeply furrowed, and 
the eye has acquired an expression 
of severity, and wise, cold, remorse- 
less insight. Have all the bright 
anticipations of that earnest boy 
been fulfilled to the dexterous and 
successful politician, or would he 
sacrifice the purple itself to regain 
‘the glory and the freshness of the 
dream’ that has faded from him for 
ever? 

Descending from the Greek to 
the Italian, the two most famous 
art names that suggest themselves 
in Rome are those of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. The finest sculp- 
tures of Michael Angelo, however, 
which I have anywhere seen, are 
those in the sacristy of San Lorenzo, 
and the bust of Brutus, in the 
Uffigi at Florence; the Moses at 
Rome has a grand-grotesque, a 
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mock-heroie about it, which was 
certainly not intended by the artist, 
and which, instead of the Hebrew 
leader, gives it, with its fierce form, 
and its immortal beard, a very 
curious likeness to some grave and 
pompous satyr, full of —_ and 
as honours. Till we have seen 
the figures in San Lorenzo, it must 
be confessed that we can gain a very 
imperfect idea of the vivacity and 
eloquence which a great sculptor 
can convey to the marble. One 
group consists of a Virgin and Child, 
which, though unfinished, is ver 

remarkable for the skill with which 
the drapery is wrought, and the un- 
studied ease and grace of the compo- 
sition. The most remarkable figure 
however is that of Lorenzo de 
Medici. The knightly helm lowers 
over the brow, and darkens the 
passionless face, which, with the 
calm, strange, inscrutable eyes, is 
cast into deep shade. The head 
leans lightly upon one hand, the 
forefinger being raised contem- 
platively, the other rests upon the 
thigh. There is a cast of this figure 


in the Sydenham collection; but 
= must go to the chapel of the 


fedici ere you can rightly appre- 
ciate its terrible force and fascina- 
tion. There, in the cold stillness— 
for the noises of the city are muf- 
fled ere they reach the sanctuary 
where the dead rest—there waits 
Lorenzode Medici, watching silently, 
and with profound inscrutable 
thoughtfulness, the fortunes of the 
Florentine state ! 

The bust of Brutus, like so many 
of Michael Angelo’s works, is un- 
finished. There is, as it were, a gauz 
film lingering over the face, aii 
has not yet been cleared away, and 
through which we catch, as through 
a veil, the stern, determined, coarse 
visage of the man. Such a statue 
brings us into closer and more inti- 
mate contact with the man who made 
it, than does one finished, perfected 
with no taint of mortal imperfec- 
tion, which, for aught we can assert 
to the contrary, may, like the 
statue of Diana, at Ephesus, have 
fallen from heaven. But here we 
can well believe that the artist has 
been at work an hour ago; we can 
trace amid the massive resolute folds 
of the drapery, the lines he had 
just hewed ere he laid down his 
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chisel for the day; and anon the 
door will open, and Buonarotti will 
come in and speak with us! And 
from his unfinished statues we can 
understand, better than from those 
which have been completed and re- 
moved from the studio to the palace 
or the gallery, with what instinctive 
and intuitive ease he grasped and 
detected the true human form. 
Through the coarse marble-strokes 
we can behold the figure growing 
into life. And with all his impe- 
tuosity, arrogance, urgency — as 
though he would drag the life from 
the reluctant marble—he is never 
spasmodic or unnatural, the action 
is never strained or forced, the fair 
ideal which he sought with such 
fierce vehemence lay mostly, like 
the old grief of the poet,— 
Solid set, 
And moulded in colossal calm. 

No contrast can be greater than 
that between Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. Buonarotti is the poet 
of action, Raphael of repose. The 
one dwells pensively upon the pen- 
ciling of a line, lingers foslenie over 
one of the sweet thoughtful smiles 
which beam from the rosy lips of his 
Madonnas; the other works vehe- 
mently at the marble, looks to the 
large effects of the freseo, and 
holds the delicate niceties of ma- 
nipulation as fit only for women or 
children. The portrait of Raphael 
in the Uffigi is exceedingly character- 
istic. The rich brown autumn hair, 
the broad-featured, innocent, girlish 
face, the dress folded over the bosom, 
with the white frill like a woman’s, 
are all feminine, though at the same 
time there is a ceftain repose, com- 
posure, and sedate consciousness of 
power expressed in the full pro- 
truded aden contemplative, not 
sarcastic. It is altogether just such 
a portrait as we associate with 
Raphael, and Raphael has been for- 
tunate in his associations. He was 
so loved for his friendliness, in- 
genuousness, and beautiful purity, 
that his contemporaries lightly chal- 
lenged his weaknesses and imperfeec- 
tions, and history, with the broad 
catholic charity for which it never 
gets any credit, has not thought fit 
too bitterly to denounce the idolatry. 
But standing here, face to face with 
the Transfiguration, it is impos- 
sible not to feel that only througl 
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some such tender and pathetic 
association as it invariably suggests, 
could it ever at any time have been 
esteemed ‘the first painting in 
the world.” The figure of the 
Saviour is fine, especially the effect 
of the feet against the pale light ; 
but the effect generally appears to 
me heavy and laboured; the figures 
are heavy, the composition is heavy, 
the colours are heavy;. there is a 
complete absence of that aérialness 
which is so needful in pictures of 
this class. 

And this criticism may be applied 
to a great many of Raphael’s 
paintings ; they want the aérialness 
of sentiment, the aérialness of 
imagination, the aérialness of ex- 
pression, that vague, mysterious, 
and intuitive charm which is so 
subtle that it cannot be grasped 
either in art or poetry except by ‘ the 
vision and the faculty divine.’ One 
might hesitate to say explicitly that 
there is a certain baldness and 

overty in the genius of Raphael ; 
ut with all his sweetness and 
purity, we certainly miss that curious 
and felicitous subtlety of expression 
which, slight in itself, is a very 
otent and peculiar element in the 
ner and rarer works of the imagina- 
tion. His workmanship is no doubt 
solid and conscientious, but is it 
penetrated, as with a subtle spirit, by 
the rich, discursive, poetic insight ? 
His fame is especially associated 
with his Madonnas. Now I am 
very far from wishing to deny that 
many of these are deliciously painted, 
though the most part are chiefly 
distinguished, it appears to me, in so 
far as expression 1s concerned, by a 
certain sleepy sweetness, which 
people who know about these things 
assert to be very divine, but which 
at least has nothing of the bright 
intelligent repose which is the charm 
of the Madonnas of Murillo. Com- 
are any of Raphael’s most famous 

irgins, even with those of men 
whom critics hardly dare to name in 
the same breath, and try if it be 
possible to evade this conclusion. 

he Madonna della Seggiola, and a 
Holy Family by Andrea del Santo, 
hang side by side in the Pitti. The 
mere execution of the latter is not 
so perfect, the Virgin has little, cer- 
tainly, of the insipid divinity, the 
inexplicable, imperturbable, unac- 
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countable content of the other, 
but can any honest man deny that 
it reveals more varied intuitions and 
insights, finer glimpses into human 
nature, and richer and more poetic 
appreciation of that mysterious 
union of the human and the infinite 
life, which all Christs,and Madonnas, 
and Holy Families are imperfectl 
meant to indicate? In short, to tell 
the plain truth, there is only one of 
Raphael's works which ever gave 
me any very high idea of genuine 
power, a work little known, but 
when known cailed ‘The Vision of 
Ezekiel.’ A majestic figure, like old 
Homer’s, ‘with thunderous brows 
and lips intense,’ is supported by an 
eagle, whose talons are fixed in a 
bull and a winged lion; far beneath 
this group, and under the gathered 
clouds, lies the sleeping earth, a low, 
desolate and mournful shore, in the 
distance the dimpled sea, in the fore- 
ground onesolitary, forlorn, cheerless 
chesnut ; the whole forming a very 
grand and noble Homeric rendering 
of the Israelite’s vision of his God. 
‘ And above the firmament that was 
over their heads was the likeness of 
of a throne: and upon the likeness 
of the throne was the likeness as the 
appearance of a man above upon it: 
and as the appearance of the bow 
that is in the A on the day of rain 
so was the appearance of the bright- 
ness round about.’ 

I love Raphael, and no one who 
has read his history can fail to do 
so. All honour to sweetness and 
purity, but sweetness and purity do 
not altogether constitute power and 
imagination. All honour to the 
kindly and gentle-hearted man, but 
genius is not merely goodness, and 
the best man is not always the best 
artist. So many sentimentalists in 
these days of rose-coloured cant 
would identify the two, that it is 
very needful to maintain a sturdy 
protest against that emasculated 
youn which refuses to recognise 
the rough and mysterious, but 
poetic and divinely appointed, in- 
equalities of our human nature and 
our social life. No better sign of 
the practical faithlessness and un- 
belief of the present generation 
could be desired, than the fastidious 
and effeminate anxiety of the or- 
thodox to reconcile the undeniable 
and impracticable facts of life and 
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conduct with certain preconceived 
notions and theories regarding the 
Divine Government. Having no 
faith in the inherent truth and ve- 
racity of God's laws, they are forced 
to discover someexcuse, extenuation, 
or palliation for them, under the 
cover of which they may, with a ju- 
dicious reserve and qualification, 
provisionally consent to accept 
them. They will learn some day to 
their cost, with a certain astute 

agan, that it isa matter of much in- 

ifference to the world whether they 
will believe in it or not. 

Italy is the place of tombs, and 
Rome is the capital of Italy. There 
are the massive Etrurian sepulchres, 
clinging, hawklike, to the sides of 
the precipices that lower over the 
Campagna—Pelasgic remains of a 
still earlier empire, and of a still 
more ponderous genius—the Roman 
tombs of Metella and the Scipios— 
the tombs in the catacombs—the 
tombs in St. Peter’s—the tombs of 
Protestant heretics beside the Ostian 
gate. On this hand is the resting- 
place of Caius Cestus, the pretor, 
and Keats, 

Kissed straight and sheen 

In his Rome-grave by Venus-queen, 
lies on the other. The slabs that 
have been taken from the catacombs 
to the Vatican are perhaps as full 
of interest as any. The rude in- 
scriptions on the tombs of these 
early Christians, the unfailing dormit 
in pace inartistically scraped upon 
the stone, are affecting when we 
associate them with the persecuted 
men who led such unquiet lives and 
died so hardly. Let them rest 
quietly: the pensive but confident 
humility is surely not unrequited. 
Of the tombs in St. Peter's it may 
be briefly said that they are about as 
wietched as those in St. Paul’s. 
There is, however, in Canova’s 
monument to Clement XIII, I 
think, a genius of Death which suits 
the place, albeit the idea is hardly 
= enough for Protestantdevotion. 

outhful and very beautiful, the 
torch inverted and extinguished, a 
sleeping lion at his feet, there sits 
the enemy in an attitude, and clothed 
with drapery, expressive of the most 
sociend repose — mute, sedate, 
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passionless—looking out with great 
sightless eyeballs into the infinite, 
as if knowing, but veiling, the 
mystery. On Canova’s own tomb, 
in the church of the Frari at Venice, 
there is another Death, designed by 
the artist who sleeps below. There 
the eyes are closed—the head has 
fallen upon the shoulder, the brow 
is crowned with springing flowers 
and leaves, as of a finer life derived 
from death—-the whole expression is 
suggestive of an inevitable, incurable 
mournfulness. It is difficult to say 
which is the finer delineation ; either 
is better however than our grisly 
puritanic effigy, the crossed bones, 
and the eyeless skull, and the loath- 
some reaper with his scythe! Here 
too, in the transept, are the royal 
arms of England, and three very 
weak and commonplace portraits 
beneath the old defiant insignia, but 
still to a Scottish Jacobite the most 
memorable sepulchre in St. Peter’s 
is that wherein are laid the ashes of 
the last of aroyal line. There sleep 
‘the kings of England,’ and the per- 
sistent and obstinate loyalty of the 
inscription is not unwelcome to the 
meioene of the men who would 
owe no fealty to the Dutchman, and 
died for the old race at Culloden. 
In truth, it is a strange mingling, 
every sort and condition of men, and 
each buried after his own fashion. 
The heathen warrior, the early 
martyr, the Christian pontiff, the 
exiled king, the English poet! And 
here they lie, amid a population 
which has gathered no power from 
their victories, and learned no lesson 
from their defeats! The Czsars’ 
palace is a heap of rubbish overrun 
with ivy—the chair of Hildebrand 
is guarded by the bayonets of the 
unbelieving French—the noblest 
works of ancient art are disfigured 
by the ungraceful wretchedness of 
the modern city, and the descendants 
of the men who conquered the world 
sleep all day on the shady side of 
the street, and owe a el exis- 
tence to the careless charity of the 
barbarian! Does civilization ad- 
vance—and to what? To the 
desolate barrenness of Nineveh, or 
to the ignoble wretchedness of 
Rome ? SHIRLEY. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WAR. 


By a GRUMBLER. 


T may suit the purposes of those 
I evel Seishaien whe contend 
for peace at any price, and of cer- 
tain incomprehensiblepoliticians who 
perversely prate of the honour and 
dignity of Russia, to represent war 
as an unmixed evil. But for my 
part I take a very different view of 
war. I think indeed that there is 
such a balance of sin and evil in 
it as to require us to use eve 
reasonable effort to avoid it; and 
hold that nothing can justify the 
use of force by one nation against 
another, which would not justify the 
use of force by the police against an 
individual. Armies are the police 
of nations; and just as Sir Richard 
Mayne is justified in despatching 

oliceman A 1 to forcibly appre- 

end Jack Sheppard or Eugene 
Aram, so is the State justified in 
sending forth its armies and fleets 
to resist and drive back the Czar of 
Russia, to prevent him from playing 
the part of Jack Sheppard with that 


innocent and unoffending gentle- 


man the Sultan of Turkey, and to 
punish him by fine and confiscation 
of goods for his manifold offences 
against the public law of Europe. 
So much for the justice of this 
war. Now for the balance of good 
and evil inherent in war generally. 
I repeat that I cannot look upon 
war in the light of an unmixed evil. 
I contend that it has its bright as 
well as its dark side. Not that I 
think the question of peace or war 
quite so simple as the alternative 
so cleverly shadowed forth in the 
story of the shield about which the 
two knights are represented to have 
fought. Those who find some good 
in war do not look upon it as a 
uestion of two sides—the one gold, 
the other silver. These knights 
were evidently mere vulgar parti- 
sans, whig and tory perhaps, or 
radical and conservative, or high 
church and lowchurch. They were 
men of very narrow views indeed. 
Most of the questions which men 
discuss and fight about are not two- 
sided shields, but polygons inlaid 
with gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, 
tin, pewter ; or if made of one mate- 
rial, having their many sides thrown 


into different depths of shade, and 
lighted up with every degree of 
brilliancy and distinctness. And 
as the combatants range themselves 
around it, one sees half the sides in 
shadow, another sees half the sides 
in light, while the remainder discern 
every possible combination of light 
and shadow. 

Such a polygon, with multifarious 
lights aa ian is war. I see 
some of its facettes wofully dark and 
dismal, with scarcely a ray of light 
to relieve their awful shadows ; and 
even the brightest not reflecting by 
any means the light of noon-day. 
But let us examine them somewhat 
narrowly. 

First, as to peace, which looks at 
first sight all brightness, is there no 
shadow mixed with that glare of 
sunshine? I address myself to the 
men of Manchester, and I ask them 
whether a long unbroken peace, 
with free trade, and expanding mar- 
kets for cotton goods, may not after 
all be a qualified blessing? Might 
not even a quaker grow toorich, too 
prosperous, too secure, too much a 
citizen of the world, too little of an 
Englishman? Might not the love 
of money grow too strong, and the 
love of man and country wax too 
weak? Is it not within the bounds 
of possibility that competition, fos- 
tered by capital-producing and ca- 
sita-enneendiition peace, might 
grow so keen, and the wages of 
labour fall so low, that peace itself 
should bring about some of the very 
worst evils of a stateofwar? I, for 
one, think that itis possible. I, for 
one, think that this state of things 
was coming to pass ; that we wanted 
easing of some of our superfluous 
wealth ; that we wanted still more 
to be reminded that we were 
citizens of a great and glorious 
nation, having something better to 
do than spinning cotton and making 
money, having a mission to protect 
the defenceless, strengthen the hands 
of the weak, humble the arrogance 
of the proud and overbearing, and 
maintain, for such purposes as Pro- 
vidence may please to use it for, 
our own great place among the 
nations of the earth. This is the 
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language of patriotism, language 
which I am not ashamed to use, as 
Iam not ashamed of the feelings 
which dictate it, though it seem 
ever so much out of place in these 
days of dastard horror of war, and 
mean and paltry sycophancy of the 
honour and dignity of Russia. 
Honour and dignity, forsooth! If 
any one of us knew an individual 
man so vile, so mean, so treacherous, 
so canting withal, as Holy Russia 
was when she began this war, should 
we not have shunned him as a pes- 
tilence, buttoned all our oodaats 
very tight, and kept a sharp look- 
out for the police whenever we 
chanced to meet him in the street? 
As to dark nights, we would not 
have walked abroad with such a man 
without a small sword and a re- 
volver. So much for Holy Russia, 
and our English fools, knaves, and 
hypocrites who prate about her 
honour and dignity. 

I say, then, that peace is not all 
brightness, nor war all shadow ; that 
there is not such a balance of good 
in peace as to make us set it up as 
an idol, nor such a balance of evil 
in war as to make us shun it like a 
pest. War doubtless looks like 
waste—waste of precious life, and 
waste of treasure; but if by the 
lavish outpouring of blood and 
money we can avert the not distant 
triumph of a principle of barbarous 
encroachment, which is in itself a 
hideous sacrifice of both, we cease 
to be guilty of waste. The act which 
looked like the recklessness of a 
spendthrift, becomes the self-sacri- 
fice of a calculating and far-seeing 
patriotism. Let us take these two 
items of alleged waste separately — 
waste of money first, and waste of 
men afterwards; and we shall find 
that there is something to be said 
about both of them, which may be 
worth considering, even by a man of 
peace. 

Our peace-at-all-price men are 
fond of round numbers and bold 
assertions. We had scarcely begun 
to drift into war when John Bright 
made a desperate attempt to frighten 
us out of our senses by one of the 
most astonishing arithmetical feats 
ever nape at St. Stephen’s. It 
simply consisted in multiplying the 
fall in the funds by the amount of 
the national debt, and coolly repre- 
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senting the product as so much 
money lost to the nation; whereas 
any child could have told him that 
when one Englishman sells out of 
the funds ata loss, and another buys 
in at an advantage, the nation nei- 
ther gains nor loses. And yet John 
Bright wanted to make Parliament 
and the country believe that this 
simple and familiar operation was 
effected at a loss to the nation of 
many millions of money. So fool- 
ish an opinion could only be uttered 
once; so the thick and thin advo- 
cates of peace shifted their ground, 
and began to make the most of the 
purely warlike expenditure in which 
we became involved, taking care to 
represent the thirty, forty, or fifty 
millions added to our annual ne 
as if it too were so much money a 
solutely wasted. 

In this assertion or inference, also, 
a very gross fallacy is involved, 
though it is extremely difficult to 
show what the exact amount or de- 
gree of that fallacy is. But it cer- 
tainly is quite possible to simplify 
our views of this subject, and in 
simplifying them to demonstrate the 
unsoundness, at least, of the more 
extreme views of the Peace Society. 
We are making this war by means 
of money raised in two ways—by 
loans and by taxes. Now the money 
raised by loan for warlike purposes 
is that same surplus wealth which, 
in time of peace, is constantly seek- 
ing investment in foreign loans, 
sometimes securely and advantage- 
ously, but very often insecurely 
and with ultimate loss both of capi- 
tal and interest, The foreign loans 
raised for peaceful purposes are ex- 
pended abroad, to the immediate 
enrichment of foreigners, and the 
interest is often withheld. Our 
warlike loans, on the contrary, are, 
for the most part, expended at home, 
or among Englishmen, and the inte- 
rest, though paid by one class of 
Englishmen to another through the 
Government,is secure. Theredoubt- 
less are exceptions to general rules 
on both sides of this comparison ; 
but it may be broadly stated that 
in the case of peaceful loans there 
are the two drawbacks of expendi- 
ture out of the country and immi- 
nent risk of repudiation; in that or 
warlike loans, the burden on pos- 
terity of the interest of the loan. I 
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leave the extreme advocates of peace 
to weigh the alternative in their 
own balance; but I claim for the 
war-loan at least some advantages 
which the majority of foreign loans 
made in time of peace certainly do 
not possess. 

As to that part of our warlike re- 
sources which is raised by taxation, 
it must be obvious that, as in the 
case of a fall in the funds, the 
money lost by the tax-payers is 
gained by those persons, whoever 
they may be, whether soldiers, 
sailors, farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants, or ship-owners, whom 
the Government takes into its em- 
ployment, or from whom it makes 
its multifarious purchases of food, 
materials and implements of war, 
and means of transport. The mere 
munitions of war, gunpowder, shot, 
and shell, are dov »tless wasted, but 
so, be it recollec..2, is a very con- 
siderable proportion of all the sums 
expended by the tax-payer in time 
of peace out of the thirty, forty, or 
fifty millions added to his taxation 
by the war. It is but a small part 
of any man’s outlay in peaceful 
times which becomes reproductive, 
and few things which he buys could 
be sold again for any considerable 
fraction of the money he expended 
upon them. What 1 mean to affirm 
is, that a very considerable part of 
the thirty, forty, or fifty millions 
which, in times of peace are spent 
as the tax-payer’s fancy may sug- 
gest, but in war are ruthlessly taken 
out of his pocket by the Govern- 
ment, is as much wasted as if it had 
been blown away into the air from 
the cannon’s mouth, or scattered as 
fragments of iron on fields of battle. 

So much for waste of money. 
But what of that other more me- 
lancholy form of waste, the waste 
of precious human life, and the 
premature death of precious im- 
mortal beings? Certainly it is a 
sad subject of speculation that war 
thus thrusts upon us, and which we 
all strive so strenuously to avoid. 
And yet a man who contends that 
war has its bright aspects must be 
prepared to face this view of it as 
well as others. Is there then an 
compensation to be found for lite 
sacrificed at the shrine of war; for 
thousands killed on the field of 
battle, and tens of thousands dying 
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of wounds and of disease? One 
shudders as one asks the question, 
and one is almost afraid to answer 
in the affirmative, lest one should 
seem to trifle with a subject so in- 
tensely painful. But, in common 
fairness, it must be stated that the 
loss in war is always subject to a 
deduction of that loss of life at least 
which would occur in the same 
number of persons of the same age 
engaged in the works of peace. So 
again with the cruel pains and 
sufferings often attendant upon 
death by wounds; that suffering 
would have to be lessened by setting 
off against it the pains and pangs 
of the disease, whatever it aight 
be, which would have brought the 
man’s life to a close if he had never 
become a soldier. Or, if the sub- 
ject were viewed in the gross in- 
stead of in detail, we should have 
to place in the one scale the aggre- 
gate sufferings of the wounded 
soldier, and in the other the aggre- 
gate sufferings of as many peaceful 
deaths plus that balance of suffering 
on the side of peace which arises 
from so many valiant men dying 
sudden and painless deaths in battle 
in lieu of lingering and painful 
deaths when the inevitable hour of 
mortality overtakes men in the pur- 
suits of peace. Some deduction then 
has to be made from the painful 
aggregate of human suffering and 
premature death which grim war 
occasions. 

So. also (for I dare to touch this 
delicate subject) with that gravest 
of all aspects of war—that which 
relates to the future fate of the im- 
mortal being cut off suddenly in a 
work which looks so inhuman ; it is 
obvious that it is not every one whom 
war cuts off thus prematurely that 
peace finds in a fitting state of pre- 
paration, and it is even possible 
that, placing in the one scale the 
various subtle temptations of peace, 
and in the other the few stronger 
temptations of war, and balancing 
also one against the other the dis- 
advantage of a sense of securit 
generated by peace, and the ok 
vantage in a spiritual point of view 
of the ever present sense of the un- 
certainty and insecurity of life which 
war cannot fail to produce, the beam 
may after all hang nearly horizontal. 
But the hand trembles, and the 
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head grows dizzy at the thought of 
even touching the scales that could 
not be held without presumption 
by an angel’s hand. But it may 
be permitted us to call to mind 
this fact, so generally overlooked by 
those who take delight in glorify- 
ing the work of war and the pro- 
fession of arms, that the materials 
out of which armies are made are 
not originally of the very best 
quality. We are bound not to for- 

et that the officer is often tempted 
into the army in time of peace by 
attractions not of the highest or best 
character, and that he is apt to lead 
habitually a life of idleness, which 
is by no means to be commended 
in a moral point of view; while the 
common soldier, if not a criminal, 
is often a person addicted to habits 
which in time of peace would in-| 
evitably land him in jail. He at/ 
least wants industry and steadiness, | 
and may be said icke ene 
in search of that discipline whic 
the army affords. Once a soldier, 
and he obtains that assistance 
towards self-control which disci- 
pline affords ; and he returns to the 
pursuits of peace a wiser and better 
man, or dies on some glorious field 
of battle in the discharge of his 
duty as a soldier and citizen. 

I am assuming in all these re- 
marks that the soldier in embracing 
his glorious profession and in dis- 
charging its perilous duties is fol- 
lowing a calling not opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity. say that I 
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assume this; and I am ready to 
justify the assumption. From those 
who take a different view and be- 
lieve all war unlawful, I would ask 
for an explanation of the very re- 
markable silence on the subject of 
war of the Founder of Christianity 
and of the first propagators of the 
Christian faith. The silence, though 
not complete, is, I contend, very 
remarkable and significant. War 
being what it is, a scourge, a plague, 
a waster of our substance, a de- 
stroyer of life and of the means of 
living, a perpetrator of immeasu- 
rable horrors, how happens it, I 


/ask, that it is not denounced in 


Scripture on occasions more nume- 
rous and in terms more vehement? 
How happens it, above all, that on 
one occasion the apostles carried 
swords at the bidding of their Di- 
vine Master, and that a converted 
soldier is nowhere forbidden to con- 
tinue in the profession of arms ? 

Had I thought that there was 
any reasonable scriptural ground 
for the condemnation of war, 
should not have deemed it right or 
expedient to set forth what I con- 
ceive to be the bright side of war; 
but in the absence of such grounds 
of condemnation, it behoves all men 
to repress in themselves and others 
such exaggerated views of war as 
would lead us to crave for peace 
before the objects of the present 
most just and necessary of wars 
have been fully accomplished. 


< HINCHBROOK. 
By J. C. Jzarrreson, Author of Crewe Rise. 
Cuarter XXXV.—Surmaz. 


4 Oe Aas patient, Shiraz, was 

a fine specimen of harmless 
madness. The worthy man was of 
a great but unknown age, and had 
a lively pleasure in saying he was 
ignorant of the year of his birth. It 

ave a mystery to his existence. 
fie never recollected having father, 
or mother, or kindred. Whether he 
was earth-born was a question open 
to conjecture. 


He was known in Leadenhall-° 


street, at Calcutta, and Constan- 
tinople, as Peter Bruff. But this 
name he used only in his dealings 


with the impious, under which name 
he classed the entire human race, 
with the exception of some half-dozen 
individuals. 

Rumour said that in early life he 
had held a commission in the Indian 
army, and had been compelled to 
- the service for grave mis- 

emeanour. Fame whispered scan- 
dal even more blasting than this of 
him. But he heeded not the report 
of lying tongues, further than to hiss 
that opprobrious epithet from be- 
tween his clenched teeth when he 
mentioned his accursed persecutors. 
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To those whom he allowed the 


rivilege of greeting him, he was 
Bhiras, or Shiraz the Prophet. 
None of the favoured few who were 
admitted within the circle of his 
domestic 7 thought of ap- 
proaching him without expressions 
of reverence and attachment. 

‘ Have I not seen the All-Hail on 
the summits of Lebanon? Have I 
not conversed with the Sun of the 
Burning? Have I not fasted longer 
and oftener than any inspired one 
that has hitherto been sent to the 
sons of men? Have I not learnt 
the wisdom of the world? Sages 
from the foundation of the earth have 
been created and have thought—for 
my instruction; the All-in-All has 
revealed himself to me—I have 
spoken it!’ 

Thus would he rant on over his 
pipe, which he was accustomed to 
smoke reclining on a rich cushion. 
The old fellow was the victim of 
asthma, and a paroxysm of his 
malady would frequently put a stop 
to his harangues, and make him gasp 
and pant for hard life. But directly 
the paroxysm had passed, he would 
again begin to rave about himself, 
and his intimate relations with the 
unseen world. 

‘What has brought Shiraz to 
England, is it the land of his birth ?’ 
Leonard asked the Prophet, one 
day, on Ludgate-hill. 

‘The land of my birth, I know 
not. I have come because I was 
commanded—the voice cried to me, 
and my star said, go. It was in 
Constantinople that I had a dream, 
in which a pelican appeared and 
addressed me with a human voice.’ 

The chief source of the old man’s 
eccentricity sprang from excessive 
vanity. y force of considerable 
intellect, and an unscrupulous use of 
the advantages fortune threw in his 
way, he had raised himself from 
indigence to affluence and a certain 
amount of power. It is no marvel 
that men who have achieved that 
which nearly all their brethren are 
ambitious of, and striving after— 
success, should deem themselves 
gifted beyond those @vho fail in at- 
taining it. 

Taking up his position on this 
ground of superiority, the opulent 
merchant, in the leisure that wealth 
brought, turned to the consideration 
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of higher topics than those which 
arise from commerce. Like most un- 
educated men, who have sufficient 
energy and self-confidence to reject 
the teaching of others, Peter Bruff 
was enamoured with the notion of 
casting aside the shackles of narrow 
views, and discussing all questions 
upon liberal principles. 

A shrewd man of the world, who 
had dealt throughout a long life 
with what he was pleased to call 
facts, he detected at a glance all the 
superficial errors and inconsistencies 
of human systems and institutions— 
religious and social; the conse- 
quence of which was his saying that 
no system or creed is right, but all 
systems and creeds have somethin 
of the right, and the true, and g 
in them; and that perfect knowledge, 
that knowledge which should bless 
mankind, was to be found in the 
complete and harmonious combina- 
tion of these forms of the good and 
true. 

For many—perhaps twenty— 
years he had continued indulgin 
in desultory reading, wngehial 
fancies, and the gratification of 
fierce animal passions, for the vices 
of the Pope and the Prophet were 
his. He drank deeply, was ex- 
tremely capricious, and when 
crossed in his humours was violent 
to the last degree. 

At the conclusion of these twenty 
years of spiritual inquiry, Leonard 
was one evening walking in one of 
the principal streets of Calcutta, 
when a horseman who had lost all 
command over his steed galloped 
furiously through the crowd, who 
made all speed to get out of his 
way. 

One person, however—an old 
man, most grotesquely habited in a 
dress which, though it was eastern 
in its general effect, defied any 
national classification—was not so 
fortunate. He was running to the 
side of the road, when the horse 
struck the back of his leg, and 
hurled him to the ground. 

Leonard of course promptly 
offered his assistance to the dis- 
abled man, who was Peter Bruff, or 
Shiraz the Prophet. 

Shiraz had come from Constan- 
tinople, in which city he resided, to 
Calcutta, to transact some business, * 
when this untoward accident befel 
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him. He was living in an hotel, 
where he had several servants, and 
two female companions, whom he 
treated with the familiarity and 
respect usually shown by men to 
their equals. 

Leonard’s ship had to remain 
more than two months before it was 
ready for its homeward voyage, 
and he was so circumstanced that 
he was not required to be on board 
during that time. Shiraz therefore 
had no great difficulty in persuading 
him to give the constant attendance 
which the injury he had sustained 
required. The patient soon con- 
ceived a great liking for his sur- 
geon, and admitted him to a large 
share of his confidence; while 
Leonard’s interest was aroused by 
the strange character of his new 
acquaintance, and he made his 
homeward voyage with a heavy 
purse bestowed on him by Shiraz, 
who was no less pleased with the 
deferential attention the young sur- 
geon paid him, than he was grate- 
ful for the skill which had restored 
to him the use of his limb. 

Not many days had elapsed after 
the meeting on Ludgate-hill, before 
Leonard found his way to the resi- 
dence of his old acquaintance in 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Shiraz had taken one of the im- 
mense houses, dilapidated monu- 
ments of departed splendour. The 
front of the mansion towards the 
street was remarkable for two stone 
pillars, between which two carriages 
might have entered abreast, and in 
which were set huge hinges sup- 
porting a ponderous gate of cak. 
Above the portal rose fifty feet of 
stonework, no wider than the gate. 

On one side of the gate was a 
fish-stall, on the other was a dingy 
gin palace of the most disreputable 
aoe. 

eonard pulled the bell. The 
gates immediately opened, and dis- 
played a courtyard paved with 
square slabs of stone, and neatl 
kept. A man inshirt sleeves, with 
a sandy and hirsute countenance, 
who acted as porter, asked our 
friend his business. 

‘Mr. Leonard begun and 





paused, and then added, ‘is your 
master at home?’ 

The man grinned impudently, as 
much as to say ‘ Who is my master?’ 
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‘Shiraz is at home,’ he replied 
after due consideration. 

‘Where shall I find him ?’ 

‘Cross the yard and ring at the 
bell of the house,’ was the answer. 

aes this direction, Leonard 
crossed the court, and a slatternly, 
diminutive maid-servant answered 
the loud peal of the bell. 

‘Your master at home ?” 

The girl looked frightened and 
stupid. © 

‘Here, take my card to him, and 
ask if he will admit me.’ 

She ran away to do his bidding, 
and left Leonard for five minutes 
in a spacious and lofty hall. He 
employed his solitude in counting 
the cobwebs which occupied every 
corner of tle apartment, and in 
peeeies how long a time had 
elapsed since the place had been 
swept, and what was the original 
price of the broken table and two 
cane-bottomed chairs, which were 
the only furniture visible. 

At length the damsel returned. 

‘Master is in and will see you, sir; 
if you'll walk upstairs, and take the 
first door on your left, you'll find 
him.’ 

On entering the apartment in- 
dicated by these words, Leonard 
saw Shiraz seated on a cushion, and 
smoking away from a huge hookah 
which stood on the floor. 

The room was a large one, and 
the most prominent peculiarity in 
its arrangements was an absence 
of chairs. A sofa, covered with 
crimson damask, relieved Leonard 
from the necessity of sitting down 
on one of the many square «ushions 
with which floc ’ 
for the Prophet had a reiigious 
scruple against the use of chairs. 
He never gave any reason for his 
dislike, but contented himself with 
calling them a ‘ construction of the 
infidel.’ 

When Leonard entered, the Pro- 
my was not the only occupant of 
nis chamber. There were two 
women standing near him, the same 
that had been his companions at 
Calcutta. They were vulgar Eng- 
lish women, browned by eastern 
suns, and they were dressed with 
tawdry and dirty magnificence. 

Shiraz always professed igno- 
rance as to the place of his birth, 
and railed at England as the very 
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centre of all that was disgustin 
and iniquitous. Leonard uniled 
when he thought of this, and how 
the Prophet's affection for the 
depraved associates of his life dis- 
tinctly showed the nation from 
which he had sprung. 

‘Andray approach! A benediction 
on you!’ Shiraz exclaimed in a 
loud voice. ‘You recollect Ava 
and Kadijah ?’ 

Leonard signifying assent, bowed 
to the ladies, but did not speak, for 
he remembered how sensitive the 
Prophet had beenin olden times, with 
regard to attentions paid to his fair 
worshippers. 

‘Iam glad you are come, I have 
often thought of you, and wondered 
if we should ever meet.’ 

Leonard made some remark on 
the news of the day, in the hope 
that a more fruitful topic than the 
Prophet’s philosophy might arise 
from it, but Shiraz checked him. 

‘We cannot talk now, it is the 
hour of service. Will you accom- 
pany us? If you will take part in 
our devotions, come.’ 

It was not Leonard’s wont to 
manifest astonishment at anything, 
but now and then the best bred man 
will betray surprise. 

‘Hark! Ava, the bell!’ cried 
Shiraz, rising from his recumbent 
posture, as a bell in an adjoining 
chamber rang violently. 

Ava and Kadijah at this signal 
left the room. After a few seconds 
they returned, bearing a delicate 
rebe of fine lawn, made somewhat 
ke a surplice, and a scarf of crim- 
son silk that was ornamented with 

1 deviees yrovlod in gold braid. 
re .x.uacd could recover 
from his surprise, Shiraz was 
arrayed in the sacerdotal vest- 
ments, 

Without paying any further at- 
tention to his guest, the Prophet 
marched into the room in which 
the bell still continued to ring. Ava 
and Kadijah followed. Leonard 
brought up the train. 

The room they entered was 
smaller than the one they had left, 
but capable of holding with comfort 
more than twenty people. 

The ceiling was a dome, but at 
the top of the cupola there was an 
opening to the sky. Immediately 
underneath stood a stone table, on 
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which were two chalices containing 
wine, and a chafing dish. 

The apartment was hung all 
round with blue velvet. The win- 
dows were covered as well as the 
walls with the same material, but 
several lamps suspended from the 
ceiling afforded sufficient light. 

The bell ceased almost as soon as 
Shiraz took his place, and Ava and 
Kadijah walked round to the front, 
so as to face Shiraz. Leonard fol- 
lowed their example. 

Shiraz opened a book—it was of 
his own compositionm—and com- 
menced reading. At the first word 
the women prostrated themselves, 
with their faces touching the ground. 
Leonard did the same. 

The reading continued for many 
minutes. The novice felt the 
awkwardness of his position, and 
was anxious to change it long before 
the Prophet by ceasing his expo- 
sitions gave him leave to do so. 
The reading over, the congregation 
rose. The next operation was the 
burning of incense in the chafing- 
dish. Shiraz, as he threw the spices 
on the hot coals, muttered some un- 
intelligible words. 

When the fumes had nearly suffo- 
cated Leonard, Shiraz took one of 
the chalices and raised it to his 
lips. After a long draught, he re- 
moved the vessel from his mouth 
and poured the remainder of its 
contents into the pan of coals. The 
other cup, Ava, Kadijah, and Leo- 
nard shared. 

The ceremony was now concluded. 
The women disrobed their ruler, 
who returned to his seat in the 

ular apariinent, and after re- 
lighting his pipe, set to work to 
enjoy his ab loot tobacco. 

Leonard would have led him on 
to discuss the intention of his re- 
ligious exercises, and made some 
attempts to do so, but Shiraz was 
disinclined for such conversation at 
the time. The money market was 
fluctuating, and the funds till his 
dying day never ceased to interest 
the Peter Bruff element of the 
man. On all questions of busi- 
ness the old man’s intellects were 
as clear as ever. He reasoned 
acutely on any problem of political 
economy that was proposed to him. 
Amongst other faculties that es- 
pecially adapted him for worldly 
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success, was rare facility in mental 
arithmetic, and that same morning 
he startled Leonard by the rapidity 
with which he made some intricate 
calculations concerning the money 
due for interest on a loan, the nature 
of which was then a frequent subject 
of discussion amongst capitalists. 


—_— 


CHartger XXXVI. 
LEONARD’S MINNIE. 


As her wedding-day drew nearer, 
Marion of course became happier, 
until the joy before her became so 
great she was at times troubled 
with a distrust in its reality. 

When her own personality rose 
before her, and she was compelled 
to see that it did exist, and could 
not be destroyed by her union with 
Leonard, she rejoiced to think what 
a subordinate position it was hence- 
forth to assume, and how its only 
act of free-will would be to surrender 
its freedom. She should belong to 
Leonard. Her opinions, her amuse- 
ments, her occupations, and all the 
arrangements of her daily life, would 
be according to his wish. In what- 
ever she could not be Leonard him- 
self, she would be only what 
Leonard made her, and allowed her 
to be. 

We, who are admitted behind the 
curtain, may entertain a different 
opinion of Minnie’s hero from that 
which she held; but her mistake 
ought to cause no astonishment in us. 

What honest man is not moved 
to a feeling of ridicule, or touched 
with a sense of rebuke, when his 
character as it appears to his 

admirers, his poetic person, so diffe- 
rent from the maimed, halt, dis- 
torted, withered actual, is presented 
to his inspection? ‘So noble! so 

enerous! so forgetful of myself!’ 
ee exclaims, amused and sad. 

The wedding-morning broke forth 
in the summer-like brightness that 
occasionally rises up amid the leaden 
clouds and dank fogs of late autumn. 

Spring Cottage was in a state of 
sicusmeent. Flowers decked the 
drawing-room in which the break- 
fast was partaken of, with a pro- 
fusion that was to be accounted for 
only by those who knew the flori- 
cultural taste of the old physician 
with the pigtail living at No. 3, and 
his devotion to his neighbourin No.1. 
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Flowers also were placed with a 
liberal hand in the minute hall, and 
in various stations up the narrow 
staircase, and in every nook and 
corner in which there was not the 
most distant chance of their escaping 
being knocked down. The oceu- 
pant of No. 4, Mrs. Ebrington’s 
especial friend, the aged baronet 
who had in his youth been the 
friend of our memorable Prince 
Regent, called the entertainment 
‘a feast of roses.’ He was imbued 
with a taste for poetry, as well as 
for every other gentlemanly re- 
creation. Moore had presented 
him with copies of all his effusions 
for the piano. 

There were present also the 
Quaker ladies from No. 2, and two 
ardently attached pupils of Marion, 
Rosa and Melinda Rice, who offi- 
ciated as bridesmaids; and Mrs. 
Ebrington herself, arrayed as be- 
comes a British mother on such an 
occasion, was most benign to Ardour, 
who acted in the church as father, 
and gave Minnie to his friend. 
What a gift it was! Poor Ardour 
had presented that friend many 
noble gifts, but none so precious as 
that one! And he made that do- 
nation more fully and truly and 
literally than Leonard imagined— 
in very fact, and not in empty 
form! 

With his quiet cheerfulness and 
hearty manner he threw a life into 
the party which wedding break- 
fasts usually lack. He and the 
physician had a chat about flowers, 

during which the pig-tail bobbed 
up and down with expressive ani- 
mation. The quondam associate of 
ro alty attacked him on poetry, and 
told him some observations the in- 
spired Tom had made about spark- 
ling Burgundy, to which the kindly 
fellow responded with the requisite 
laughter and stories to match. 

There were speeches—a short one 
from Ardour in the character of 
father, a sprightly one from the 
bridegroom, and orations from the 
other gentlemen. The bridesmaids, 
who were dressed charmingly, and 
were themselves not less charming 
than their dresses, were toasted, and 

some one acknowledged the toast, 
during which proceeding Rosa and 
Melinda were flushed (the orator 
would pay them such compliments!), 
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Minnie’s 


-and they glanced across the table 


over the gigantic cake at the bride, 
as much as to say, ‘ There, Minnie, 
you see what we have to go through, 
and ’tis all for you!’ 

This over, the murmur of talking 
beeame general; Ardour found an 
opportunity for some harmless ban- 
ter with the bride. 

*So you could not keep your 
resolution! You were not going to 
cry! There was nothing to cry 
about, and you did not mean to be 
so affected !’ 

‘I didn’t cry,’ says Minnie, 
slightly annoyed at her old friend 
joking on such a subject. 

‘Fie! fie! Minnie—you could 
not speak your part. The clergy- 
man had to stop!’ 

‘Well, but that was not crying— 
for I was so happy all the time—so 
very happy.’ 

here was no making a reply to 
such a statement. 

When the bride returned, after a 
short absence, robed for her journey, 
to take leave of her friends, there 
was no cloud of sadness on her face. 
There was nothing like crying 
there. ‘You see, Mr. Charles 
Russel Ardour, I am as good as my 
word after all,’ her smiling counte- 
nance seemed to say. 

There was a general rising and 
shaking of hands, and wishing ‘God 
bless you!’ There was a kiss from 
Marion for Rosa, and another for 
Melinda, and then another of most 
affectionate warmth to mamma, who 
raised her visage from a plate of 
confectionary to receive it—and 
then there was yet another kiss! 

‘I must kiss papa too!’ says 
Minnie, like a simple child. And 
with these words she approaches 
Ardour, and touches his rough face 
with her warm, vermilion lips. But 
the warmest part of her farewell to 
him was the pressure of the hand 
she gave him, with a hurried sen- 
tence of thanks for all his kindness. 

‘Write to us, old fellow,’ cries 
Leonard. ‘And be at Grosvenor- 
street to meet us when we get 
back. Now, Minnie, the horses are 
fretting to be off, and so am L!’ 

A banging of steps, a slamming 
of a carriage-door, a cracking of a 
nee whip, a clashing of horses’ 

eet, a cutting of wheels—and ‘tis 
all over. 
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‘So you have seen your friend 
knocked off, Master Charley, have 
you?’ remarked Frank Lovell to 
Ardour, in Serle-street, in the even- 
ing. ‘ You have been present at the 
sacrifice, yea, led the victim to the 
altar ?” 

A lamp was burning on the table, 
but the room was dim. There was 
however enough light to make 
manifest to Frank’s curious eyes 
Ardour’s unusually magnificent at- 
tire. 

*Oh wedding guest, oh wedding 
guest!’ exclaimed Frank, ‘ who is 
your tailor?’ Ardour moved un- 
easily. He was in no humour for 
buffoonery. 

‘ Well. t am glad you’ve had such 
a day’s work, it may do you good!’ 
the tormentor went on, his thoughts 
suddenly taking a new turn. ‘ The 
sight of another’s happiness may 
make you sensible of your own 
misery, and spur you into exertions 
to get out of your present state of 
existence. Don’t you envy the 
bliss of your companion? I don’t 
know him, nor have I the pleasure 
of the lady’s acquaintance, but from 
what you say he seems to be a 
good fellow, and she a—a stunner— 
or whatever of that sort of thing a 
lady may be. Supposing such to be 
the case, you have this day witnessed 
a most lovely spectacle, and one 
that ought to make you a better 
man. Let me then point the moral, 
and may your speedy reformation 
adorn the tale! Forthwith, Charles 
Ardour, set to work; get the monies, 
and a house in a respectable neigh- 
bourhood supplied with furniture ; 
continue to dress yourself as 

ou are this day, in the habi- 
iments of a christian gentleman; 
do thus, and take a wife unto thy 
bosom |!’ 

‘You are a practical man!’ 
growled Ardour. ‘You mention 
the way and means before the 
object to be attained, and you have 
not missed truth in describing them. 
Wanted awife! a woman’s generous 
love! how is it to be procured ? 
Even by purchasing it with gratifi- 
cation of vanity !’ 

‘You cynical old bear! what has 
come over you to put you in this 
humour? Here, you want some 


quickening — to stir the blood 
of your col 


, selfish heart! We'll 
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have some grog, you and I, you 
death’s head !’ 

Frank went to the closet in which 
Ardour kept his kettle, and such 
other apparatus as bachelors need 
in their hermit-life. He was not 
out of the sitting-room a minute, 
but during that short time a change 
came over his friend. 

‘ Frank ! — here — Frank!’ cried 
Ardour, rising from the sofa with 
an expression of pain, and imme- 
diately sitting down again. 

‘What is the matter, Charles ?” 

Ardour does not reply, but turn- 
ing a wandering gaze round the 
room, regards Frank with a vacant 
stare, and then throwing his arms 
round his startled companion’s neck, 
falls on his shoulder sobbing, and 
shedding a profusion of tears like a 
child. 

Frank lays the overpowered man 
on the sofa, and rings the bell 
violently for Mrs. Bembridge. 

*‘Quick—a doctor—your master 
is ill!’ 

After a few minutes a medical 
man enters the room hastily, feels 
the sick man’s pulse, and looks at 
his eye. 

‘What has happened to disturb 
him?’ he asks. ‘ He is ina brain 
fever.’ 


—_— 


Cuarter XXXVII. 
MATRIMONIAL DISCLOSURES. 


The illusion mutually existing 
between Major Edward Imlay and 
his young wife began to dis- 
appear within a very short time 
after the celebration of their nup- 
tials. He did not fly about the 
world telling everyone what an 
error he had been guilty of, although 
he admitted to himself in the most 
distinct terms that he had thrown 
away golden opportunities for ad- 
vancement. He had too much of 
a certain sort of self-respect to go 
amongst his old associates gabbling 
about his miseries. . 

Poor little Helen could not make 
it out when her husband began to 
evince more care for a new horse or 
the foot of a wounded pointer than 
he did for her. At first she made 
light of his altered demeanour, and 
tried not to see that which she well 
knew stood before her. But though 
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the waking sleeper may toy with 
his dream, and supplicate it to 
stay in defiance of the sun that 
breaks through the window-blinds, 
and of the quick knock and sharp 
voice of the Geenee of his shaving- 
water, who cries ‘half-past eight, 
sir,’ he must spring to life and the 
reality of his life, and allow his 
dream to be a dream and his beard 
to want shaving. 

So it was with Helen; her dream, 
tenderly and jealously though she 
watched and cherished it, was com- 

elled by a power mightier than her 
ove to disappear. ‘The immediate 
consequence of her waking was a 
flood of bitter tears, each one of 
which came from her heart. 

‘Why, little pet!’ says Imlay, 
who happens to be present, ‘ what 
is the matter with you? What is 
my darling child unhappy about? 
Hey? She must tell her husband.’ 

But the little pet makes no other 
reply than renewed weeping. She 
cannot make an answer. She knows 
well, only too well, what it is that 
makes her heart ache, but she would 
die rather than give him pain by 
telling it. 

But Imlay, who in his way is not 
otherwise than a_tender-hearted 
fellow, presses her for an answer so 
so ae pra 2 that she is at length 
induced to whisper what it is that 
overcomes her. 

**Not so fond of you as I was!’ 
Fie! fie! silly child. Why, I would 
die for little Helen. Come, give me 
a kiss, and dry your eyes, and 
don’t take such fancies into your 
head.’ 

As he rebukes her, he kisses her 
with gentleness, smooths her ring- 
lets with his hand, and whispers a 
few of the nameless nothings he was 
wont to murmur in the days of 
wooing. 

The silly child’s heart leaps with- 
in her. She is happy again—oh, so 
happy! She throws her arms round 
ince eieensd, whole a hero oncemore, 
recreated —and she implores his 
forgiveness for her idle words and 
expressions of grief. 

Vhen she is quite consoled and 
serene in her joy, Imlay leaves her 
for a stroll in the garden. As he 
paces up and down and over the 
smooth grass, smoking his cigar 
amongst the bright beds of flowers, 
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he reflects with much gratification 
on the kindness he has just exhibited 
to his little one, who is, he gene- 
rously admits, a darling child, and 
deucedly attached to him; but he 
must own he wishes she had better 
spirits. 

Scenes such as this are soon of 
frequent occurrence. For a time 
Imlay acts the part of comforter 
with admirable grace, but at last 
he gets tired of the occupation, 
and is bored by the large demands 
for love made on him. A French 
philosopher has remarked how 
grievous an affliction to ourselves is 
the love of those we do not care for. 
*Tis a disagreeable task to return a 
friend’s cheque dishonoured, more 
especially when he has lodged in 
our chests the bulk of his own 
capital. So Imlay felt, and he soon 
persuaded himself that he was 
treated very badly—not by Helen! 
No! he did not blame her per- 
sonally ; but still, by some means 
or other he was a wronged man—of 
that he was very sure! Imlay was 
what the world calls a thorough 
gentleman. His errors were never 
stamped with vulgar breeding. 
Directly he began to play the rogue, 
his manners became more polished 
and his air more impressive. As he 
progressed in any purpose of villany 
and drew near its accomplishment, 
his style was faultless. He never 
tyrannized by any other than the 
most refined means. 

Helen, therefore, was the object 
of no reproach or harsh words from 
him. Their estrangement made him 
more careful than ever in his pay- 
ment to her of all daily courtesies. 
He never retorted on her, ‘you 
(don’t love me and make me your 
idol as you did,’ or descended to 
contention. So when his ‘little 
one’ was in one of her doleful fits, 
he sent messages of the most inge- 
niously expressed sympathy to her 
sick room by her maid; he would 
bring her a cup of chocolate, and 

ow as he entered the room with 
the most deferential politeness. 
‘Was his Helen better? had the 
head-ache gone off? he had sent to 
Bentley for Dr. Gibson, requesting 
him to come and prescribe for her 
during the course of the day.’ He 
always ignored the fact that there 


‘was a cause for discomfort in the 


domain of the affections. If Helen 
was ill, he said she was nervous, and 
had over-excited herself with her 
new hot-house plants. 

Helen did her utmost to be calm 
when her lord was by her side. But 
as soon as the door was closed upon 
him, she would surrender herself to 
her sorrow, and give way to the 
impetuosity of her grief. ‘Oh! if 
he would but tell me where I am in 
fault ; if he would but scold me like 
a naughty child, and teach me how 
to be better ; I could bear anything 
from him. But he is so cold, so— 
so—so—I can’t touch him, I can’t 
get near him, I don’t feel as if he 
belonged to me!’ 

Before three or four years had 
passed in this way, Helen became 
the unnerved broken creature her 
husband represented. Imlay soon 
began to make his appearance in 
the drawing-rooms of the county 
grandees, 2 ne. To the hostess he 
would say a few smooth words of 
apology for the lady’s absence. 

‘Mrs. Imlay still indisposed ?’ 
inquires a friend who has overheard 
the apology; ‘I am very sorry to 
hear it.’ 

‘ Yah-es, she is verh-ey nervus.’ 

So it eventuated with one cousin. 
How did it turn out with the other ? 
Did Marion retain her exalted esti- 
mate of her Leonard when she had 
pillowed her head beside his, night 
after night, for a few months? Did 
she make the discovery that he had 
little strength beyond that with 
which she was also endued? or did 
she learn from him the secret of his 
strength, and having found that it 
existed in the prudence of his tongue, 
or the shape of his features, or the 
length of his hair, hold it in light 
regard since she knew whence it was 
derived,and how it might be marred? 

To answer ‘yes’ to all the fore- 
going inquiry would be saying too 
much. But that Marion had before 
long that to grieve for which would 
never have reached her had Leonard 
been content to win her honestly or 
lose her, is most true. 

Leonard on returning to town 
from his wedding trip, set himself 
earnestly to work at what seemed 
to him the grand business of life 
—to rise, to obtain position, to 
win wealth and reputation that 
should attach itself to everything 
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belonging to him in glitter, so that 
he might have the gratification of 
seeing his own self mirrored in 
the surrounding brightness. He 
rose early, and frequently ran out 
to see a patient before breakfast. 
That meal he partook of with his 
dear Minnie, but he did not find 
time during its progress to pay her 
much attention. The morning paper 
it was his business to study, for the 
sake of being prepared to gossip 
easily on the topics of the day with 
his patients ; and the medical jour- 
nals he deemed it necessary to 
peruse. This literature had to be 
mastered as he drank his morning 
tea. ‘Darling! here is your cup,’ 
Marion would say, bringing him 
his favourite beverage. Her seat 
was not far from his; she might 
have supplied his want without 
rising, but waiting on him was too 
~~ a pleasure for her not to pre- 
er the most difficult way of doing 
it. ‘Pish, Minnie, put it down 
there—anywhere will do. I can’t 
talk to you now; that man Starkey 
is making a row again; when will 
he be at rest?’ 

Through the exertion of his. in- 
fluential friends and his own pro- 
fessional ability, patients came in 
fast. From the moment which saw 
the conclusion of his breakfast, till 
twelve or one o'clock, he was fully 
engaged in his consulting room. 
‘Don’t bother about lunch; bless 
me, Minnie, you seem to think I 
cannot live without eating and 
drinking like an alderman. I am 
now off to the hospital, and after I 
have done there, I shall have to 
make a long round;’ he would ex- 
claim, when Marion catching him 
as he rushed down stairs from his 
dressing-room to his cab, would 
urge him to take some refreshment. 
‘There, dear, run back into. the 
drawing-room, and be happy till I 
come back. I shall be ls to 

ner. 

*Whattime shalldinner be ready ?’ 

‘ Oh, half-past five, six, seven, any 
time, only don’t wait later than 
eight. You ought to arrange all 


domestic affairs, and not trouble me, 


about them.’ 

This speech Leonard would shout 
out in the hall as he took his hat 
and gloves from the table. 

Marion would return quietly to 
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her room according to the. bidding, 
and from the window opening into 
Grosvenor-street would watch her 
husband start for his afternoon’s 
work. 

With a light spring the great man 
jumps from the doorstep to his car- 
riage. The horse rears up, and 
bounds off at a quiet trot. The 
tiger reaches his board behind (the 
guardian angel of tigers knows how!) 
and the equipage has dashed out of 
sight. 

Leonard returns at a quarter to 
nine, and is triumphant at his punc- 
tuality. ‘There! you see, Min- 
nie, 1 told you I would be home 
somewhere about eight o’clock, and 
tis not nine yet. Come, praise me!’ 

‘I was sure you would make haste 
back to me,’ Minnie says. ‘ How 
tired you must be, and in want of 
your dinner! Let us have it directly, 
‘tis all ready.’ 

‘ Bless me, you don’t mean to say 
you have been so foolish as to wait 
for me! Goodness save me! why, 
I requested y expressly not to 
wait after eight.’ 


‘ Have you dined then ?’ 
‘Yes, dear, to be sure! I was 


almost ready to drop with ex- 
haustion when I was in St. James’s 
Square, so I had a little something 
at the club. But I want some tea.’ 

Minnie expresses her satisfaction 
at the intelligence. ‘That’s all 
nice, Lam glad you have not been 
fasting all theday. We'll have tea 
directly, and if you'll let me I will 
have some cold chicken upstairs by 
your side with my cup.’ 

‘Very good! only make haste, 
my gentle one, for I do detest being 
kept waiting. It’s the only thing 
my temper cannot stand.’ 

The tea, and Marion’s more sub- 
stantial provisions, soon make their 
appearance. 

‘John,’ says the lady to the 
servant, ‘tell Anne to see that 
Peter has a good supper. Poor 
little fellow, Sow fagged and fa- 
mished he must be!’ 

Anne is the cook, and Peter the 
tiger. 

‘Quite right, my dear, — very 
thoughtful of you. Your kind 
heart is alive for everybody,’ says 
Leonard approvingly. 

* What book have you there? you 
are not going to read again, are you? 
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You were reading during the whole 
of breakfast time this morning. 
Can you not spare me the remain- 
der of the evening ?’ Marion pleads, 
as she sees her husband, upon 
placing his empty cup on the table, 
take a book from his pocket and 
open it. 

*I must read now, best one, it’s 
part of my business to know about 
everything, and to attain such om- 
niscience I must use all the odds 
and ends of my time. This is the 
new novel, one of H—’s. You 
shall have it when I have done with 
it. I like H—’s novels very much. 
They are so practical, and free from 
maudlin sentimentality.’ 

In a few seconds he is lost in his 
book, and Marion sits in silence, 
watching him as he reads. 

The hours pass slowly on—slowly 
to one of the two at least. Ten— 
eleven — twelve —one — and sstill 
Leonard reads on, and Marion sits 
in silence, watching him. 


Cuarter XXXVIII. 
A WEDDING CALL. 


Ardour’s attack was a very severe 
one. For many days he lay on his 
bed in a state that appeared more 
likely to prove the precursor of 
death, than to be followed by a re- 
storation to health. His recovery 
he owed in no slight degree to the 
careful nursing of Mrs. Bembridge 
and Frank Lovel. The good woman 
rarely quitted her master’s apart- 
ment during the weeks the greater 
violence of his illness lasted. 

‘You find me grown a white- 
haired old man; does it surprise 
you?’ he said to Marion when he 
made his first call in Grosvenor- 
street. 

‘What has been the matter ?’ she 
asked with pain visible in her 
face. 

‘I have been very ill with a fever, 
but Iam much better, thank God! 
This day fortnight I was allowed to 
walk in the open air for the first 
time. But now I am able to make 
my way as far as this ; I have walked 
every step from Serle-street to bid 

on be joyful in your new home. 
You arrived last night ?’ 

‘Yes, last night. But tell me all 

about yourself, Leonard will be so 


should attach itself to everything 
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grieved at this misfortune. You 
must have him prescribe for you.’ 

‘I shall be quite well again in a 
few days. All I want is strength, 
and that God will give me if he 
sees fit. But I wish to consult 
Leonard, and I dare say he will 
corroborate my opinion.’ 

When the two friends were 
closeted in the consulting room, 
Ardour opened his case with an un- 
affected unconcern. ‘Ihave hada 
severe brush of it, Leonard, the fever 
brought me very low, and has made 
some inroads into my appearance, 
but that part of my trouble is at an 
end. hat I want your opinion 
about, is my heart. There is some 
mischief brewing in it I am sure; 
the question is how important that 
mischief may be. So examine me 
with a stethoscope, and tell me 
truly what you think. Dr. and 
Dr. have been very attentive 
and good to me inmy trouble. But 
they wont speak pene and = | 
on this point. You, 1 know, will 
be honest with me.’ 

Leonard did as he was requested, 
and after he had made a careful ex- 
amination, turned his face, pale and 
full of concern, upon his patient. 

‘ There is a great deal the matter 
here, Charles.’ 

‘Can it be rectified?’ was the 
calm reply. 

‘I am afraid not. To be honest 
with you, certainly not!’ 

* How long have I to live ?’ 

‘That I cannot tell, I am no seer. 
You will not be a long-lived man.’ 

‘I have lived a long life already. 
Be honest.’ 

‘I will be so, my dear fellow! 
It is by no means improbable that 
this mischief may go on rapidly, in 
which case you may not live out two 
years from this day. Should the 
malady progress slowly, you may 
be spared to us for ten years, per- 
haps more.’ 

‘Can medicine do me good ?” 

‘ None save that of alleviating the 
acute pain you will at times suffer. 
Laudanum will soothe you then, 
but its after effects are frequently 
most injurious in this disorder. In 
my opinion indulgence in opium 
in some constitutions induces the 
malady in the first place.’ 

Ardour’s lip quivered at this 
sentence. But otherwise he evinced 
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no emotion. He sat in an easy 
chair for some minutes in silence. 

‘What are you thinking of, 
Charles ?’ 

‘That I would I had known my 
fate years back !’ 

‘Why so ?’ 

‘In that case much of the past, 
which is and must ever be barren, 
I would have cultivated with care. 
I would not have wasted so much 
precious time.’ 


Cuarrer XXXIX. 
THE NUGGET-SEEKER AND HIS WIFE. 


Leonard’s course was smooth and 
rosperous for some time after his 
first start. Friends spoke of him 
as a successful man, al all men con- 
curred in treating him as such. "Tis 
incalculable the good a man derives 
from the homage of his fellows. To 
have bankers coming up to one 
with a cordial greeting and an out- 
stretched hand, is scarcely less 
worth having than their largest 
cheques. Many a man has arrived 


at high fortune through the trading 


capital of a distinguished bowing 
acquaintance. But bankers and 
lords do not make the friendly 
advance to poor devils who ‘don't 
get on.’ 

Leonard was with the nugget- 
seekers. He began by adapting 
himself to the world, loving it as it 
was, and wishing it neither better 
nor worse ; and the world in return 
proved the truth of an old adage, 
and evinced a tender regard for 
him. 

His practice soon became a good 
one, and increased with a rapidity 
that checked even his own sanguine 
expectations with astonishment. 
His patients, as the majority of 
them came directly or indirectly 
through the patronage of the Earl 
of Barbican, were of that class in 
which Leonard was extremely 
anxious to get a footing, and no 
man better than he knew how to 
use the advantages of his position 
for the attainment of such an ob- 
ject. 


He played his cards so well, that. 


when the second season of his 
London career set in Marion had 
names on her visiting list which 
would make the heart of many a 
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simple woman leap with triumph 
to see in her book. 

Leonard was as good as his word; 
Marion had her carriage at the com- 
mencement of this second season— 
a brougham of the newest build, 
with two high-bred grays. ‘ Whose 
beautiful carriage is this stopping 
at the door?’ she asked, lookin 
out of the window as she hear 
wheels in the street. 

‘Yours,’ Leonard answered. 

He came to her at the window, 
and put his arm round her waist. 

‘Mine, Leonard!’ Minnie cried, 
colouring with surprise. 

‘ It’s my birthday present to you,’ 
he altel, looking from his wife on 
his arm to the carriage, with the 
delicious exultation of a vain man. 
‘You see, Minnie, I am as good as 
my word. I vowed you should in 
being my wife be no common house- 
wife, no middle-class woman. You 
shall have the position you are fitted 
to adorn, and shall be a lady of rank. 
You already have a circle of friends 
which many a lady of a poor noble- 
man would give her envious ears 
for; here is your carriage, and one 
of these days I'll paint on the panel 
a blood-red hand! You can be in- 
troduced at court any day you like. 
And when the guineas pour in 
faster you shall vie with duchesses 
in splendour and outstrip them.’ 

What a picture! The nugget- 
seeker and his wife—he showering 
guineas —a her, and she caring 
only for what guineas can procure. 

Her brougham and horses! Her 

rand friends! She would rather 
ave had long rides, lasting the 
whole day, about town, by Leonard’s 
side, in Lis cab. Waiting at the 
gate of the hospital, or sitting 
vatiently at the door of a patient's 
sc would have been just the 
opposite of irksome, with the cer- 
tainty that at last her hero would 
appear again, spring to his seat, and 
drive her off to another portion of 
the great capital. But going about 
by herself to make calls on people 
she did not care for, and who 
eared not about her—what a dif- 
ference ! 

Some of this, and perhaps a good 
deal more, Minnie felt. She was 
not, as we know, prone to tears; 
now, however they started from her 
eyes. But as the flood burst forth 
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she threw her arms round Leonard’s 
neck, and kissed him. So he 
thought the tears arose from an ex- 
cess of gratitude, and consequently 
they did not wound his feelings. 
When she became calm, which she 
didinavery few minutes, there lurked 
in a corner of her practical mind an 
anxious consideration whether the 
state of Leonard's finances justi- 
fied his making her so expensive a 
present. This question he also had 
revolved, and had summed up his 
meditations in this manner :—‘If 
I do not start the carriage this 
season, it will be no good my going 
to the expense of having it at all 
this year; and if I do not make a 
good appearance now, people wont 
continue to believe in me. I cer- 
tainly cannot afford it, but by the 
end of the year, if my earnings 
go on increasing as they do at 
present, I shall be in a position to 
entitle me, or rather my wife, to 
such a luxury. ‘This very season it 
will pay for itself in the practice it 
will get me, as well as be a great 
source of pleasure to Minnie.’ 

In making his position in a circle 
far above the humble rank in which 
he was born, Leonard was greatly 
assisted by the unusual personal 
gifts and accomplishments of Marion 
and himself. ‘The young surgeon, 
with his handsome face and dis- 
tinguished air, was an ornament 
in any assembly. His bearing was 
frank and his manner cordial. The 
men delighted in him; dandies ad- 
mired his style of dress; sportsmen 
lauded him as a manly fellow, ready 
with a good story and lively joke, 
without any pedantic sycophancy ; 
garrulous old quidnunes rejoiced 
to meet him in the street, for their 
latest scandal was sure to meet 
from him a hearty laugh, and they 
were equally certain of receiving in 
return a racy piece of gossip. Thus 
placed with the men, of course he 
was popular with the ladies. There 
arose a kind of rage for Leonard 
Andray and his wife. Many dis- 
tinguished members of the fashion- 
able world did not consider their 
entertainments complete without the 
young couple. Marion’s music— 
ay, and her wit (how Minnie 
blushed when she first heard of 
her wit causing observation !)—ob- 
tained a fame which, if she did not 


value it, her husband fully appre- 
ciated. 

At first, the novelty of this life 
so dazzled Marion, and for a brief 
period intoxicated her, that she 
would have answered any one in- 
quiring if she was happy—‘ Per- 
fectly.” But the tumult of her life 
did not permit her to reflect calmly, 
and ask of herself ‘ Am I satisfied ?’ 
But ere long the answer came even 
before it had been demanded, and 
Marion did her best to close her 
ears to a small voice that penetrated 
every barrier she could raise against 
it; and she persisted for many a 
month in looking away from the 
death’s head she knew was by her 
side day and night, chuckling and 
eye with triumph as a death’s 

ead only can grin and chuckle. 

And when at last she did take 
courage, and turned her face round 
full on the unsightly object—oh, if 
Leonard could have looked into her 
heart and seen all, how he would 
have raised his hands at the mar- 
vellous discontent of his Minnie! 
But he never saw that Minnie on 
the other side of the curtain. 

Lucky it was for his self-love that 
he did not; for he would have 
learnt a lesson about himself and 
his proceedings, that, though it 
would have done him no good, 
but only have irritated his temper, 
would have shown him he was rated 
exactly at his worth, and no higher, 
in that very quarter where an over- 
estimate of his deserts would have 
peculiarly gratified him. ‘ Much 
wine makes a man a fool, and cards 
and dice make him a beggar.’ So 
that Marion would have addressed 
him. 

‘Hard words to me,’ he would 
have replied. ‘I have not been 
guilty of an excess in wine since I 
have been yours, nor havelever con- 
tracted a debt of honour that I 
have not duly paid. I am neither 
drunkard nor gambler.’ 

‘ But unless you curb your im- 
petuous passions, Leonard Andray, 
you will be both before your dying 
day,’ would have been the firm 


reply. 

4 Leonard, the soul that looks 
out through that quiet face knows 
you to the minutest letter. “Tis no 
use hectoring and swaggering. Why 
did you not leave that true, noble 
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woman for a better man, and con- 
tent yourself with a meek nonentity 
in silk and crinoline? Such an one 
would have believed in you as long 
as you kept her pocket full of gold. 


Cuapter XL. 
A SON AND HEIR. 


But soon an event took place in 
Grosvenor-street which brought sun- 
shine to that quarter. Marion be- 
came a mother. 

*I don’t know what he is heir to,’ 
Leonard said as he read the an- 
nouncement of his son’s birth in the 
morning paper. ‘God grant he may 
inherit is mother’s virtues.’ And 
as he spoke the father’s eyes 
brightened with such tears as men 
may shed. That little one came 
exactly at the right time. And 
what good a screaming, wee, un- 
conscious brat does effect by coming 
into life at the proper moment; 
often it achieves more good in the 
first year of its existence than in all 
its after-life. 

As Marion lay in her bed with 


her child in her arms, she forgot 
her discontents, and heart-burnings, 


and struggles. All the unamiable 
points of , pel character—his 
quick temper, selfish carelessness, 
his love of display—vanished, and 
the noble part alone remained. 
‘Had he not given her her child, 
her darling? That boy was of 
him as well as of her.’ 

With many tears and much holy 
joy, she told her husband her feel- 
ings, with a confidence that she had 
not favoured him with for many and 
many a month. It was the con- 
fidence of those happy hours they 
used to pass together in the orchard 
at Norwood. 

‘Lo! children and the fruit of 
the womb are an heritage and gift 
that cometh of the Lord. 

‘Like as the arrows in the hand 
of the giant, even so are the young 
children.’ 

Bless the simple, pious creature ! 
How often did she repeat these and 
other like verses from the Book of 
books ! 


Leonard hearkened to the soft, 


weak accents of his darling’s voice. 
Its music appealed to his feelings, 
and the memory of it in after days 


Hinchbrook. 
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softened him in fierce, tempestuous 
moments. His understanding in- 
deed was not affected by the words. 
Sentiment, even Minnie’s sentiment, 
he held in light esteem; it was 
not in his way, but he felt ‘the 
poetry was good of its kind—femi- 
nine, delicate, and devout; and he 
experienced lively satisfaction in 
thinking, as he went about his 
business, what a graceful, feminine, 
devout, and delicate mind his Minnie 
had. 

Had a similar visitor made its 
appearance at Hinchbrook, the life 
of that house would have been 
altered, even as a dull December 
morning is when the gloomy ceiling 
of vapour breaks up and rolls away, 
and the sun comes forth. But no 
such blessing was granted to Helen. 
The old mansion was frequently 
filled with guests, and the sounds of 
mirth came from its windows, but 
it lacked the one only sound its 
mistress wished for. alee never 
admitted in words that he was dis- 
appointed at being childless. He 
could not repine to Helen, and he 
was too aaa if not too delicate a 
man, to mention such a sorrow to 
any other hearer. Helen of course 
did not allow any confession of grief 
at her lot to escape her lips in the 
hearing of any mortal; but in the 
retirement of her chamber she dis- 
burthened her heart to that Friend 
who would give solace to all, but 
whose mercy women more than 
men are accustomed to supplicate. 

Society had lost all charm for her. 
When Imlay pressed her to accept 
an invitation, she complied, and 
accompanied him; but it was only 
because he wished it that she 
suffered herself to be decked and 
led forth for exhibition. Her hap- 
piest hours were those, strange to 
say in one of no _ extraordinary 
vigour of mind, which she spent 
alone. Every day she took an 
hour’s walk on the south terrace. 
She was recommended regular exer- 
cise by the faculty, and in obedience 
to the advice she commenced her 
pacings up and down that terrace, 
down and up, again and again. 

Her demeanour soon ceased to 
attract the observations of her 
friends. After they had extracted 
the due amount of excitement from 
the discussion of her qualities as a 
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wife and a woman they let the 
matter drop. All concurred in at- 
tributing to her sad ‘ want of anima- 
tion,’ and in speaking commisera- 
tingly of her nerves. If in her 
visiting circle she had a Mrs. Chick, 
doubtless it was that lady’s opinion 
that it was Mrs. Imlay’s duty ‘to 
make an effort.’ These conclusions 
arrived at, the public were satisfied 
with their own sagacity, and content 
to enjoy the society of the lady of 
Winchbwook without being irritated 
by her deficiencies. So Helen’s 
carriage made its appearance at 
county festivals or stayed away, and 
she accepted the invitations of her 
friends, or declined them, just as 
the fancy took her. 

Old y Grubely, of Grundis- 
burgh Stubbs, on being informed of 
the character and habits of Mrs. 
Imlay since attaining to the dignit 
of mistress of Hinchbrook, oa 
her venerable head, and _ thus 
spoke. 

‘Ah! so strange, is she? and she 
used to be a lively, mischievous 
child only a few years ago. Ah! 


- dear, I am afraid it’s her mother 
Ww 


o was the cause! The Lowes 
were always full of courage, none 
of that name and blood till this 
ee ye have ever wanted spirit; 

ut of Henrietta Androver I never 
had a high opinion. And she—you 
know Mrs. Lowe before she married 
Armitage Lowe was Henrietta An- 
drover—and as ill-tempered a thing 
she was when she married as I ever 
knew ; but let that pass. Well, m 
dear, she as a girl was just for a 
the world like what aos. Imlay 
was three or four years from this, a 
highty-tighty, hoity-toity, mischie- 
vous, high-epizited little devil—ah ! 
my dear, you need not start, I am an 
old woman, and may use a plain 
word if I like—and a high-spirited 
little devil she was. Well! she 
was crossed by her father in a 
silly love-affair with a little whisker- 
less ensign, and being put in a 

assion once she never recovered 

er temper, but was regularly 
snuffed out for life. She married 
Armitage Lowe certainly, but then 
he only made an offer to her out 
of pity ; everyone knew and said at 
the time that it was out of pity 
that Armitage, who was always 
&@ most romantic man, made her his 
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lady. But who ever heard anything 
of Mrs. Lowe? I'll be bound half 
Armitage’s friends, when they read 
her death in the paper last year, 
were forced to scratch their heads 
and consider who Mrs. Lowe could 
be. Bless you, my dear, Henrietta 
Androver was snuffed out when she 
was in her teens! and, mark my 
words, her child is going in her 
steps! Mark me now, my dear!’ 

Shortly after Imlay had esta- 
blished himself at Hinchbrook he 
managed to get himself returned 
to parliament by a neighbouring 
borough. On becoming a senator, 
he hastened to town to purchase a 
house, and make arrangements for 
an establishment suited to his income 
and ambition. It was settled that 
Helen was to follow him in two 
months, an arrangement she was 
perfectly satisfied with. 

It was October when Imlay went 
to town; and one day, at the close 
of November, Helen caught a slight 
cold from being overtaken by the 
rain while walking in the park. The 
cold was attended by febrile symp- 
toms, which at first did not alarm 
her ; but when she called in medical 
aid she was informed that she was 
the victim of an ague that would 
cling tenaciously to her for many 
weeks. 

She did not allow any one to in- 
form her husband of her illness. 
The reason she alleged for wishing 
to keep him in ignorance of her 
state was that she did not care to 
disturb him and call him home 
from London, where he was engaged 
on important business. 

The attack was not a very severe 
one, but it brought Helen down to 
a condition of extreme weakness. 
In a few weeks however she got the 
better of it, and was out once more 
in the garden for her foot-exercise. 
Up and down, down and up, the 
= child went on that terrace. 

Jp and down, down and up. Her 
maid asked her why she always 
chose that walk. ‘Itis as good as 
any other!’ she replied. ‘ And here 
I am sure the ground is dry, and 
the doctors tell me I ought to take 
exercise.’ 

‘ Well me’em, I am sure you take 
enough of it.’ 

‘Yes, Emma, they shall not say 
when I am gone that I killed my- 
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self. I'll do all they tell me to do 
to keep alive.’ 

The maid started. Helen turned 
her eyes round and took a survey of 
the wide park well-stocked with 
deer, and marked the aspect of some 
of her favourite trees—two scarred 
trunks which had been struck by 
lightning, that crowned a distant 
elevation she gazed at longest. She 
ran her eye along the lake from the 
island where the water-fowl were 
harboured to the ivy-covered church 
at the other extremity of the water. 
Her thoughts as she looked at the 
church, whether they were of her- 
self, or her mother, or her grand 
old father resting there in his tomb, 
she retained within her breast. 
Turning round, she recommenced 
her walk on the terrace. Up and 
down, down and up! 


_ 


Cuarter XLI. 
LEAPING OVER MUCH TIME. 


Imlay selected for his London 
residence a good house in St. 
James’s-park, and speedily applied 
himself to studying the business of 
the House of Commons. He soon 
attracted attention, and club-gossips 
pointed to him as a rising man, 

redicting that he would in time 
ead a party. Helen visited town 
every season for a few weeks, but 
she passed the greater portion of 
her time in the country away from 
her husband. 

‘I have little life in me, Minnie,’ 
she said some five years after her 
husband's return to Parliament, 
‘and I do not know why I should 
wish to keep the little spark that is 
within me burning longer.’ 

Marion kissed her, and passed 
a hand over her pale cheek, grown 
so thin and old, and yet remaining 
as gentle as it was in childhood. 

‘Hush, Helen—you should not 
be despondent.’ 

‘I am not despondent ; at least I 
strive not to be so. Seeing the 
truth is not dreading it.’ 

Half a score smoothly grave 
gentlemen paid the invalid a visit, 
each of whom came armed with a 
mahogany tube about a foot long, 
and each applied one end of his 
tube tothe lady's chest, and listened 
at the other. When they raised 
their heads, after listening, they 
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one and all shook them, and said, 
‘Ah!’ 

‘Now tell me the truth,’ Helen 
said to one of them; ‘you must 
know my state by this time.’ 

The physician made an evasive 
answer. 

‘Don’t put me aside so,’.Helen 
returned imploringly. 

The doctor looked into her tender 
blue eyes, and was silent. 

‘ What, doctor, is there no hope? 

The doctor shook his head. 

* God's will be done!’ said Helen, 
tears starting from her eyes. ‘I 
am much obliged to you, dear Doctor 
Hargrave, for letting me know your 
opinion. Dear doctor, come and 
see me often, and—and—pray to 
God for me. You're a man, a good 
man, and can pray more strongly 
than a woman.’ 

‘They say I shall be better in the 
country than I am here, so I shall 
go to Hinchbrook, and nurse myself 
there,” Helen said to Marion, 
shortly after this interview with 
Dr. Hargrave; ‘Edward will be 
compelled to remain in town by his 
duties in the House.’ 

At this moment Imlay enters. 
The only alteration that has taken 
place in his appearance, is that a few 
white hairs mingle with his black 
curls. He retains his moustache 
and his old military look. 

‘It’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Andray, to spare time from your 
many engagements to come and see 
my wife; nothing does her so much 
good as a chat with ‘ cousin Minnie.’ 
She is not strong, is she? But the 
doctors tell me her cough will soon 
disappear, now that she has begun 
the hyoscyamus inhalation.’ Saying 
this, he kisses Helen, and strokes 
her locks as he used to stroke them 
when old Armitage was alive. She 
raises her eyes languidly to look at 
him, and lets them fall again. His 
caresses do not affect her as they 
did formerly. 

If Helen had troubles, Marion 
also was not exempt from them. 
Leonard went on as commenced, 
spending his income a year before he 
got it, in the hopes that the outlay 


* would be repaid him with interest. 


Taking the average of the ten or 
more years he lived in Grosvenor- 
street, his professional income was 
not less than £3000, but as he lived 
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with some of the wealthiest gentle- 
men of England, and persisted in 
making pretence of having twice 
three thousand a-year, his large 
earnings, instead of making him a 
rich man, tended, from the impulse 
they gave to his love of speculation, 
to make him poor. 

One excuse, which he often made 
to Minnie, who was constantly 
urging him to contract his expen- 
diture, was to some extent sound, 
but not for that reason the less dan- 
gerous. Society would not counte- 
nance him if he walked about town 
with the marks of impecuniosity 
on his person. So when he bought 
a fancy park-hack he did not — 
need, he salved his conscience with 
‘Confound the expense! I can’t 
help myself. I must maintain my 
position — and Lord Bookanedge, 
from whom I bought the nag, may 
help me onwards.’ In like manner 
he would impose finery on Minnie; 
he would come in at lunch-time with 
a bracelet for her, or the intelligence 
that he had called on her milliner 
and ordered such and such new 
dresses. 

Minnie would take the bracelet 
with thanks. How could she refuse 
a gift from his hand? ‘ But in- 
deed, Leonard, I do not want the 
dresses ; I already have more mag- 
nificence in the millinery way than 
I know what to do with. And 
think, dear, what a heavy bill we 
have with Mrs. Vericourt already.’ 

‘Pish! do let me judge for you. 
I know you would as soon dress in 
sackeloth as in silk! But our in- 
terests must be considered. You 
shall have no fancies, but make the 
appearance of a lady. And the 
ohaldren too, they are never fit to 
be seen! rigged out as they are in 
those everlasting jeans and muslins 
washed till they look like calico. 
Dress them better too; my children 
shall not be taken for the beggarly 
brats of a poor curate.’ 

*You have only to say what you 
wish, dear Leonard, and it shall be 
done,’ Marion replied submissively. 

To poor Marion the hardship of 
the case was that Leonard’s temper, 
when money-difliculties pressed 
painfully on him, was terribly 
violent. More than once Marion 
appeased him in his furious bursts 
of passion by gathering together 
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her trinkets, and giving them to 
Leonard with an entreaty that he 
would dispose of them. ‘ Never let 
me see them again—do promise me 
that, Leonard. Do not, a month or 
two hence bring them back. I don’t 
want them, and wont thank you for 
them if you restore them to me.’ 

Leonard would take the jewels, 
and make use of them (not unfre- 
quently the loan he obtained from 
tom was expended or increased at 
a whist-table), but immediately 
money was paid him by his patients, 
he was sure to bring the casket with 
an addition to its contents by way 
of interest. Serene and joyous a 
face as Marion wore to the world, 
these times were stormy ones. But 
she had her seasons of enjoyment. 
‘Your mistress is in the nursery, 
I suppose ?’ Ardour inquired of her 
allt one summer evening. The 
answer was in the affirmative. 
‘ Just go up before me, and I will 
pay a visit to the little ones also.’ 

The children are cosily tucked up 
in their beds, and are fast asleep. 
Annie is buried in the feathers, a 
cherub bedded in substantial cloud. 
Eda, with the dark eye-brows and 
her father’s features, has her arms 
round the neck of golden-haired 
Ellen, who is smiling in her dreams; 
and near by are Beatrice with the 
curling and tiny Helen. The door 
opens, and Ardourenters. ‘Hush! 
they're all asleep, do rot wake them,’ 
the mother cries in a whisper, as 
she glides to her visitor and wel- 
comes him. ‘Come and give each 
of them alook. You may not kiss 
them; but let us sit here and be 
happy looking at them.’ 


Cnarter XLII. 
A BURST OF 


After receiving her sentence, 
Helen retired to the country. 

She returned to Hinchbrook in 
the heat of the dog-days. The 
medical man from Bentley was sum- 
moned without loss of time, and to 
him were confided the numerous 
prescriptions with which the Lon- 
don physicians had loaded their 
patient. 

It was an intensely hot summer. 
The heavens were day after day of 
a deep blue which affected the eyes 
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with a sensation ofheat. Nota ridge 
of cloud, or a film of vapour dimmed 
its brightness. The grass in the 
park withered under the fierce rays 
of the sun; the foliage of the ae 
lost its fresh green prematurely, 
the lake lay motionless, without 
even a ripple on its surface, for the 
fowl kept close under the shade of 
the trees on the island, and dared 
not venture, even in their cool 
element, from under their leafy 
covering; the crimson flag over 
the tower, hung straight down be- 
side its staff, there was no breeze 
to spread forth its folds. 

Most of the Hinchbrook windows 
were kept shut with the blinds 
drawn down behind them, indeed 
all the windows except two on the 
east side on the ground floor, andtwo 
opening on the south terrace on the 
first floor. These were the windows 
of the white parlour, and of Helen’s 
sleeping apartment. Had it not 
been for these windows, and the 
flag hanging lifelessly on the tower, 
the traveller on the turnpike road 
would have imagined that the house 
was closed. 


Old Abraham Machall and his 


helps occasionally attempted to do 
a little work in the garden, but the 


heat drove them in. The coachman 
and grooms passed the days in the 
cool corners of the stables, playing 
eards and pitch-half-penny, and 
drinking beer. The servants in the 
kitchens and in the servants’ hall 
slept out the hours, or shortened 
them with reading the Memoirs of 
Dick Turpin, and the Revelations 
of a Waiting Maid. 

There was no life out of doors. 

In the evening when the sun was 
going down, the gardeners came 
from their hiding places and watered 
the terraces. It was little good their 
doing so, the flowers derived small 
refreshment from their waterpots 
and engines, for the water in the 
pond was luke-warm. 

As twilight darkened into night, 
the servants once more disappeared, 
but silence no longer held the scene. 
The birds trilled forth their songs 
in welcome to the cool dew fallin 
upon them. The deer came forth 
from their leafy recesses, and béat 
the turf with musical steps. 

At that dim hour, Helen would 
leave her room, and take walking 
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exercise on the south terrace. Up 
and down, down and up! Way- 
farers on the road watched her 
white dress. If they were unac- 
quainted with the village news, they 
only praised the lady’s taste in 
selecting the cool of the evening for 
her promenade. But any observer 
not ignorant of Hinchbrook gossip, 
shook his head mournfully before 
he went on his way. 

‘Haven't you walked enough, 
ma'am?’ inquired Helen’s maid, 
when the ambulation had continued 
nearly an hour. 

‘No, Emma, no. Dr. Spinks 
said the only chance for me was in 
taking nine exercise. You are 
right, I know, in thinking that walk- 
ing will notsaveme. Dr. Hargrave 
would agree with you. But people 
shall not say that I did not do my 
best to keep alive.’ 

Imlay did not visit Hinchbrook 
till theautumn. Helen had not ex- 
— any wish for him to come to 

er. So, as his parliamentary busi- 
ness (he had to keep up his con- 
nexion during the recess!) gave him 
good excuses for absenting himself 
from domestic troubles, he had kept 
away all the summer. 

Helen brightened up when: he re- 
turned. As is not unusual with 
those afflicted with her malady, she 
started of a sudden from a state 
which seemed alarmingly near death 
to another which had all the appear- 
ance of comfortable and even vigor- 
ous health. 

Imlay was sincerely pleased with 
the alteration. The man was not so 
devoid of a substitute for heart that 
he had not been tormented with 
many compunctions of conscience at 
his carelessness of her. He had ex- 

ected on arriving at his house to 

e greeted by a worn-out, wretched, 
dying woman—a cruel and silent 
reproach to him. But instead of 
such a disagreeable spectacle, he 
found his Helen looking like the 
Helen of old days—bright, winning, 
archly vivacious. It was as much 
from gratitude for being spared pain 
as from any other emotion that he 
clasped his beauty to his breast, and 
passionately expressed his joy at 
seeing her so much better. 

‘Yes, darling Edward,’ Helen 
says, ‘thank God! I’m well again 
now, All my ill feelings have quitted 
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me, and I am quite restored. I 
am afraid, dear, 1 have vexed you 
very much at times during my ill- 
ness with my uneven spirits—but 
do forgive me. I am strong again 
—and your darling has never ceased 
to love you.’ 

Imlay starts at her manner of ad- 
dressing him. -It is the same child- 
ish strain in which she was accus- 
tomed to speak when he first knew 
her—a strain he had not heard for 
years. 


‘M 


pet, my beauty, my gentle 


one!’ he cries, ‘ you speak, and look, 

and are just what you were, when 

ou first took me for your hus- 
, 


and. 

‘ And I so feel,’ Helen replies with 
agitation; ‘so I feel, and you look 
and speak just as you did then, and 
that time does not seem more than 
a few days removed.’ 

Tears start to her eyes, and flow 
forth plenteously—such tears ! 

Hinchbrook fills rapidly with 
guests. The reconciliation between 
its lord and lady is perfect, and 
friends are assembled from far and 
near to rejoice with them. Carriages 
full of the invited come posting down 
from London. Imlay’s horses are 
brought from town. Guns are noisy 
in the woods which surround the 
mansion. Their reports answer each 
other from hill to hill. The hounds 
have all the good peopleof the county 
riding behind them. At the meets 
Helen appears in fresh beauty, and 
gallantly mounted. She has a merry 
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greeting, and a quick word for 
all. 

The alteration in her health causes 
great astonishment amongst all 
classes. The county ladies say that 
Mrs. Imlay always was incompre- 
hensible to them ; the Bentley phy- 
sician is astonished beyond descrip- 
tion, albeit in his astonishment he 
remembers to assure all patients who 
mention the subject to him that he 
is not at all surprised at it; the vil- 
lage folk are slightly annoyed in 
being disappointed in their gloomy 
prognostications, they are warmly 
attached to their lady, but they do 
not like the reflection that their 
commiseration has been, if not alto- 
gether uncalled for, at least greater 
than the occasion required. 

To make the happiness of Imlay 
and Helen complete, and to increase 
the amazement of their friends, Im- 
lay finds himself in a position to jus- 
tify his circulating a statement that 
he hopes to be a father before the 
lapse of many months. It is during 
the Christmas week that this procla- 
mation is first made. 

Oh, what a happy woman is Helen! 
In the bright, crisp air of frosty 
January, in the lesabtepalanien 
party, in the musical ball, at her 
rising up and her lying down, how 
happy is she! At last she has a 
home! Bless her loving little heart! 
How earnestly on her knees she 
mae God to bless all poor women 
as He had blessed her, and to give 
them all a home! 
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BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH AND MECCAH.* 


NEW subjects can be more inte- 
resting than those which lift the 
veil from scenes hitherto wrapt in all 
but impenetrable mystery, owing to 
the difficulty of finding a Douglas 
‘to bell the cat.’ A great portion of 
the interior of Arabia may be fairly 
termed a terra incognita. Centuries 
have passed since any European 
pilgrim except Burckhardt trod 
the Prophet’s Sanctuary; and on 
many interesting points connected 
therewith a complete ignorance 
has long existed, owing to the 
incompleteness of the pilgrimage 
or the incapacity of the pilgrim. 
Lieutenant Burton, who is already 
well known to the public as the 
author of works of travel, falconry, 
and language in the East, and in 
some of which the spirit of enter- 
rise is strongly developed, has at 
ength faced the difficulties and 
dangers of the journey, and pre- 
sented us with two very interesting 
volumes; the third, which treats of 
Meccah, is promised in the autumn. 
The author says— 


Being thoroughly tired of progress and 
civilization, curious to see with my eyes 
what others are content to hear with 
their ears—namely, Moslem’s inner life 
in a really Mohammedan country—and 
longing, if truth be told, to set foot on 
that mysterious spot which no tourist 
had yet described, measured, sketched, 
and daguerreotyped, I resolved to re- 
sume my old character of a Persian 
wanderer, + and to make the attempt. 


To accomplish his purpose the 
most perfect disguise was indis- 
pensable, for had the slightest sus- 
picion arisen of his being a Frank 
when treading the forbidden ground, 
an infuriated mob would have torn 
him into a thousand pieces; he 
therefore embarked at Southampton 
as a Persian prince; and, although 
he does not mention the fact, we 
know from a fellow-passenger who 
was the depositary of his secret, 
that so effectual was his disguise, 
and with so much imperturbability 
did he preserve his oriental cha- 


racter, thet some of his brother 
officers who were on board, and had 
been living with him at his club, 
were so completely deceived by the 
gravity with which he denied all 
knowledge of them, that at length 
they became quite satisfied the 
Persian prince was not Lieutenant 
Burton. 

Having been four years in Eng- 
land, he employed the fortnight oc- 
cupied by the passage in habituating 
himself to some oriental customs, in 
which the slightest omission or mis- 
take might cost him his life; among 
other customs he mentions drink- 
ing :— 

Look, for instance, at an Indian 
Moslem drinking a glass of water. 
Witb us the operation is simple enough, 
but his performance includes no less 
than five novelties. In the first place, 
he clutches his tumbler as though it 
were the throat of a foe; secondly, he 
ejaculates, ‘In the name of Allah the 
compassionate, the merciful! before 
wetting his lips; thirdly, he imbibes 
the contents, swallowing them, not 
drinking, and ending with a satisfied 
grunt; fourthly, before setting down 
the cup, he sighs forth, ‘Praise be to 
Allah!’ of which you will understand 
the full meaning in the desert; and 
fifthly, he replies, ‘May Allah make it 
pleasant to thee!’ in answer to his 
friend’s polite ‘ Pleasurably and health !’ 
Also he is careful to avoid the irreligious 
action of drinking the pure element in 
a standing position, mindful however 
of the three recognised exceptions, the 
fluid of the Holy Well, Zem-Zem, water 
distributed in charity, and that which 
remains after Wuzu, the lesser ablu- 
tion, &e. 


The foregoing extract, which ex- 
plains one among thousands of 
similar minute ceremonies, each in- 
dispensable to our pilgrim’s safety, 
may afford us a tolerable idea of 
some of the minor difliculties our 
enterprising author had to encounter 
subsequently. 

On arriving at Alexandria, his 
friend Mr. John Larking (so well 
known to all Egyptian travellers, 
and for so many years the able and 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By Richard F. 


Burton, Lieutenant Bombay Army. London: Longman and Co. Two Vols. 8vo. 1855. 
+ The vagrant, the merchant, and the philosopher, amongst Orientals, are 


frequently united in the same person. 
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respected British consul at that 
rt) received him hospitably at his 
ouse on the banks of the Mah- 
mudiyah Canal, at which, he re- 
marks— 


The better to blind the inquisitive 
eyes of servants and visitors, my friend 
lodged me in an outhouse, where I 
could revel in the utmost freedom of 
life and manners. 


Our author next sent for a learned 
shaykh, so as to study more deepl 
the intricacies of the Moslem creed, 
to revive the recollections of reli- 
gious ablution, and to complete his 
knowledge of the art of prostration. 
He also acquired some celebrity by 
a happy union of mystery and medi- 
cine; and after a month spent at 
Alexandria, he prepared to assume 
the character of a wandering der- 
vish, and commence his travels. 
Obtaining a passport as an Indo- 
British subject, he proceeds to the 
Zabit, or police magistrate, to get 
it countersigned. is description 
of the difficulties and delays of the 
officials, and of his hair-breadth 
escape of a sound cowhiding, are 
very amusingly narrated. The 
countersign obtained, he kisses the 
hand of his host (Mr. Larking) 
with ‘humble ostentation,’ and 
starts off by the steamer for Cairo. 
He finds a brother officer on board, 
who abuses him freely for touching 
his elbow, thus paying a compliment 
to the completeness of his disguise. 
A merchant from Lahore is a fellow- 

anne, and offers our author the 

ospitalities of his house at Cairo, 
which he accepts for a few days, 
and then takes up his abode in the 
Jemaliyah, or Greek quarter, where 
he finds a friend, Haji Wali, who 
recommends him to give up all con- 
nexion with Persia on the following 
substantial grounds :— 

If you persist in being an Ajemi, you 
will get yourself into trouble: in Egypt 
you will be cursed, in Arabia you will 
be beaten as a heretic, you will pay the 
treble of what other travellers do, and 
if you fall sick you may die by the 
road-side. 

For these cogent reasons our tra- 
veller decided upon assuming an 
— parentage, born in India, 
and educated at Rangoon; in this 
disguise, Persian, Hindustani, and 
Arabic language would suffice, and 
the migratory nature of his early 
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life would offer a very ready excuse 
for trifling inaccuracies in conversa- 
tion. 

Many of Mr. Burton’s remarks 
evince a mind strongly orien- 
talized on some points; thus, his 
delight at leaving England derives 
an additional charm from its remov- 
ing him from ‘civilization and pro- 
gress ;’ then again, his remarks on 
slavery lead one to believe he is an 
advocate for its existence in the East, 
where the treatment of the slaves is 
infinitely more mild and liberal than 
in any of the old Spanish colonies 
or in the United States, the mis- 
called Land of Liberty, where they 
are daily ‘lengthening the cords, 
and strengthening the stakes’ of 
slavery. In short, the convictions 
of his mind appear to he most clearly 
that the Eastern is only to be ruled 
by fear; the language possesses no 
word for gratitude, and kindness is 
sure to be ascribed to weakness. 
He practises largely as a physician 
at Cairo, where his friend Haji Wali 
catered for patients for him with 
great success. His observations on 
this topic are amusing :-— 

In Europe your travelling doctor 
advertises the loss of a diamond ring, the 
gift of a Russian autocrat, or he mono- 
polizes a whole column in a newspaper, 
feeing, perhaps, a little for the use of a 
signature ; the large brass plate, the 
gold-headed cane, the rattling chariot, 
and the summons from the sermon com- 
plete the work. Here there is no such 
royal road to medical fame. You must 
begin by sitting with the porter, who is 
sure to have blear eyes, into whieh you 
drop a little nitrate of silver, whilst you 
instil into his ear the pleasing intelli- 
gence that you never take a fee from the 
poor. He recovers; his report of you 
spreads far and wide, crowding your 
door with paupers. They come to you 
as though you were their servant, and 
when cured, turn their backs upon you 
for ever. Hence it is that European 
doctors generally complain of ingratitude 
on the part of their oriental patients. 
It is true that if you save a man’s life, 
he naturally asks you for the means of 
preserving it. Moreover, in none of 
the Eastern languages with which I am 
acquainted is there a single term con- 
veying the meaning of our ‘Gratitude,’ 
and none but Germans have ideas unex- 
plainable by words. But you must not 
condemn this absence of a virtue with- 
out considering the cause. An oriental 
deems that he has a right to your 
surplus, ‘Daily bread is divided’ (by 
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heaven), he asserts, and eating yours he 
considers it his own. Thus it is with 
other things. ... 

When the mob has raised you to fame, 
patients of a better class will slowly 
appear on the scene. After some 
coquetting about ‘ Etiquette,’ whether 
‘you are to visit them or they are to call 
upon you, they make up their minds to 
see you, and to judge with their eyes 
whether you are to be trusted or not ; 
whilst you on your side set out with the 
determination that they shall at once 
cross the Rubicon, in less classical 
phrase, swallow your drug. If you visit 
the house you insist upon the patient’s 
servants attending you; he must 
also provide and pay an ass for your 
conveyance, no matter if it be only to 
the other side of the street. 


Salutations, &c., having been gone 
through, the inquiry about the state 
of your health ensues. 


Then you are asked what refresh- 
ment you will take; you studiously 
mention something not likely to be 
in the house, but at last you rough 
it with a pipe and a cup of coffee. 
Then you proceed to the patient, who 
extends his wrist, and asks you what his 
complaint is. Then you examine his 
tongue, you feel his pulse, you look 
Jearned, and he is talking all the time; 
after hearing a detailed list of all his ail- 
ments, you gravely discover them, 
taking for the same as much praise to 

ourself as does the practising phreno- 

gist for a similar simple exercise of 
the reasoning faculties 

Whatever you prescribe must be solid 
and material, andif you accompany it with 
something painful, such as rubbing unto 
scarification with a horse brush, so much 
the better. Easterns, as our peasants 
in Eurupe, like the doctor to give them 
the value of their money. Besides which, 
rough measures act beneficially upon 
their imagination. So the hakim of 
the king of Persia cured fevers by the 
bastinado; patients are beneficially 
baked in a bread-oven at Bagdad ; and 
an Egyptian at Alexandria, whose 
quartan resisted the strongest appliances 
of European physic, was effectually 
healed by the actual cautery, which a 
certain Arab shaykh applied to the 
crown of his head. 


The following is a specimen of the 
style of an oriental prescription :— 

In the name of Allah, the com- 
passionate, the merciful, and blessings 
and peace be upon our Lord the Pro- 
phet, and his family, and his companions 
one and all! But afterwards let him 
take bees’-honey and cinnamon and 
album grecum, of each half-a-part, and 
of ginger a whole part, which let him 


Ee and mix with the honey, and form 
luses, each bolus the weight of a 
miskal, and of it let him use every day 
a miskal on the saliva (take it fasting 
on the first thing in the morning). 
Verily its effects are wonderful. And 
let him abstain from flesh, fish, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats, flatulent food, acids 
of all descriptions, as well as the major 
ablution, and live in perfect quiet. So 
shall he be cured by the help of the 
King the Healer. And the peace . . 
- .« When the prescription is written 
out, you affix an impression of your ring 
seal to the beginning and the end of it, 
that no one may be able to add to, or to 
take from its contents. 

Our active-minded pilgrim, not 
content with medicine, dabbles a 
little in law matters on behalf of one 
of his companions; and here we fear 
his zeal has outstripped his judg- 
ment, for he brings a serious charge 
of mal-administration of justice 
against the consul at Cairo, in a case 
wherein his friend Haji Wali was 
concerned; but whatever other 
qualities Mr. Walne, the consul in 
question, may want, he is so uni- 
versally admitted to be a just and 
righteous judge, that we cannot 
afford a ready assent to so serious an 
imputation. 

There are some interesting details 

of Moslem life during the Ramazan, 
when (he observes) ‘ for the space of 
sixteen consecutive hours and a 
— we were forbidden to eat, 
drink, smoke, snuff, and even to 
swallow our saliva designedly.’ The 
middle and lower ranks observe the 
duties most religiously, and of the 
many who suffered severely from 
total abstinence, he found but one 
pe who would eat to save his 
ife; at the same time he remarks 
that the tempers get terribly soured. 
‘the men curse one ana and 
beat the women. The women slap 
and abuse the children, and these in 
their turn cruelly entreat and use 
harsh lauguage to the dogs and 
cats.’ 

Those who are learned in eccle- 
siastical architecture will find an 
interesting account of the mosques 
in Chapter VI., but it deals too 
much in syneretisms, myriomor- 


_phoses, hypethrals, &c., to be in- 


teresting to the uninitiated. At 
the conclusion of the chapter the 
author expresses an opinion as to the 
universal hatred and contempt in 
which Franks are held by Egyptians, 
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despite of all the external appear- 
ances to the contrary. He con- 
siders the French as standing 
highest in their estimation, an 
opinion which need not excite much 
surprise, when it is remembered 
how many of the greatest scoundrels 
from Malta and the Ionian Islands 
are included in the list of British 
subjects; but perhaps a further 
reason may be found in the fact 
that the French educate Frenchmen 
for the subordinate posts in the 
consular offices, whereas the British 
nation, penny wise and pound foolish, 
utterly neglects the advantages 
derivable from an oriental school, 
and fills the subordinate offices with 
Levantines, who, whatever virtues 
they may possess individually, are 
associated in the Egyptian mind 
with the mass of their rascally 
countrymen who infest the land.* 
Our author gives a curious inter- 
pretation of the compliment usually 
paid to a consul-general on the day 
of his presentation :— 

It is usual, after the first audience, for 
the Pacha to send, in token of honour, 
a sorry steed to the new comer. This 
custom is a mere relic of the days when 
Mohammed II. threatened to stable his 
charger in St. Peter's, and when a ride 
through the streets of Cairo exposed the 
Inspector-General Tott and his suite to 
lapidation and an ‘ Avanie.’ To senda 
good horse is to imply degradation, but 
to offer a bad one is a positive insult. 

The following is an anecdote of 
the method adopted by the Pacha 
to establish a newspaper in Egypt:— 

When Mohammed Ali, determining 
to have an ‘organ,’ directed an officer to 
be editor of a weekly paper, the officer 
replied that no one would read it, and 
consequently that no one would pay for 
it. The Pacharemedied this by an order 
that a subscription should be struck off 
from the pay of all employés, European 
and Egyptian, whose salary amounted 
to a certain sum, upon which the editor 
accepted the task, but being paid before 
his work was published, he of course 
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never supplied his subscribers with their 
copies. 

The Ramazan is always followed 
by a season of feasting, and our 
author, being anxious to see a little 
of Albanian inner life, gets em- 
broiled in one of their drinking 
bouts; he thus purchases his in- 
formation at the expense of his 
reputation as a‘ serious person,’ and 
is advised by Haji Wali to leave 
Cairo at once, a step he loses no 
time in taking ; and by way of as- 
certaining how far four years’ life of 
European effeminacy had impaired 
his powers of endurance, he under- 
takes a forced march to Suez, a 
distance of eighty-four miles, upon 
a rough camel, called a dromedary 
by its owner, and. seated upon a 
bad wooden saddle. 

He thus describes his feelings in 
the desert :— 


Your morale improves; you become 
frank and cordial, hospitable and single- 
minded; the hypocritical politeness and 
the slavery of civilization are left be- 
hind you in the city. Your senses are 
quickened ; they require no stimulants 
but air and exercise; in the desert 
spirituous liquors excite only disgust.+ 
There is a keen enjoyment in a mere 
animal existence. The sharp appetite 
disposes of the most indigestible food, 
the sand is softer than a bed of down, 
and the purity of the air puts to flight 
a whole cohort of diseases, Hence it is 
that both sexes and every age, the most 
material as well as the most imaginative 
of minds, the tamest citizen, the most 
peaceful student, the spoiled child of 
civilization, all feel their hearts dilate 
and their pulses beat strong as they 
look down from their dromedaries upon 
the glorious desert, Where do we hear 
of a traveller being disappointed by it? 
It is another illustration of the ancient 
truth, that nature returns to man, how- 
ever unworthily he has treated her. 


The cighty-four miles’ ride is 
attended by a considerable loss of 
epidermis, and our hajj reaches 
uez lamenting the degeneracy 


* As aproof of the impropriety of employing Levantines, we quote the following 
from a note at page r87:—‘ Hanna Massara, dragoman to the consul-general at 
Cairo, in my presence and before others, advocated the secret murder of a Moslem 
girl who had fled with a Greek, on the grounds that an adulteress must always be 


put to death, either publicly or under the rose. 


servant’ of the State.’ 


Yet this man is an ‘old and tried 


+ Our author appears to have become deeply pilgrimy, for we have known many 
travellers who enjoyed a glass of brandy-and-water in the desert, and we have 
ourselves often had recourse to the same beverage with infinite satisfaction during 
our eastern wanderings; he must therefore be writing as a holy man | a hajj. 
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which four years of civilized life 
had produced upon him; and the 
smarting effects consequent thereon 
doubtless heightened the colouring 
of the eulogy of desert life we have 
quoted. 

Considerable difficulty attended 
our traveller in obtaining a passport 
which would enable him to proceed 
with those he had selected for com- 
panions, but thanks to the good 
offices and firmness of Mr. G. West, 
the vice-consul at Suez, he eventu- 
ally succeeded, and embarked safely 
on board of his pilgrim boat, the 
poop of which had been engaged by 
our author and his friends. On the 
deck of the vessel were a party of 
Maghrabi(or Arabs from the western 
parts of Africa), a wild, dare-devil 
set of fellows, who finding them- 
selves crowded, wished to locate a 
few of their party on the poop ; this 
was of course resisted, and a general 
scrimmage ensued. The Maghrabi 
were armed with short sticks and 
daggers, the owners of the poop 
had a plentiful supply of ‘ Nebuts’ 
(ash staves as thick as a man’s 
wrist, and about six feet long) ; 
armed with these formidable wea- 
pons, and raised several feet above 
their opponents, they manfully held 
their ground against superior num- 
bers: nebuts rattled freely upon the 
cocoa-nuts of the Maghrabi, still 
they pressed onwards; at this 
critical juncture our hajj observing 
a heavy earthen jar, containing 
water, conveniently placed on the 
edge of the poop, weighing about 
one hundred pounds, and oar 
which the thickest of the fight 
was going on, crept behind and 
rolled it down upon the human 
mass below; a few shrill shrieks 
were heard, various Maghrabi were 
observed rubbing sore places, the 
victory was won. In a few minutes 
more a deputation waited upon the 
victors, kissed their heads, shoulders, 
and hands penitentially, and peace 
was restored. 

There is perhaps no part of the 
world where heat is more painfully 
felt than beneath a broiling sun 
in the Red Sea, nor is there any 
object of interest calculated to with- 
draw the mind from the contem- 
plation of its miseries; in fact, so 
utterly destitute of all attraction is 
it, that the author was reduced to 
an accurate survey of the web of 


his cotton umbrella by way of dis- 
traction. It was therefore with no 
unnatural feelings of delight that he 
landed at Yambu. after twelve days’ 
cramping and baking on these Je- 
hennum waters. 

Preparations for departure and 
bargaining for camels were speedily 
completed. From the description 
given the town appears to be unin- 
teresting enough. The picture 
which he draws of the Arab shayk 
in travelling dress is very graphic 
and complete; among the arms 
which he carries it is curious to find 
the old Highland ‘skean dhu,’ or 
at all events a very near approach 
to it. He says— 


Some men wear a little dagger strap- 
ped round the leg below the knee. Its 
use is this: when the enemy gets you 
under, he can prevent your bringing 
your hand up to the weapon in your 
waistbelt; but before he cuts your 
throat, you may slip your fingers down 
to the knee, and persuade him to stop 
by a stab in the perineum. 


The reader, if desirous of per- 
forming a pilgrimage, may learn 
some of the difficulties and dangers 
to which he is exposed by consult- 
ing this same chapter (X11). Our 
pilgrim’s party consisted of twelve 
camels, and they started from 
Yambu in the middle of July. The 
events recorded on the road are 
devoid of any peculiar interest, 
though the journey was attended 
with considerable danger, on ac- 
count of the Harbi tribe of Bedouins, 
with the famous Saad, the Hill 
Robber, at their head. Resistance 
to these worthies seems, according 
to our hajj, a ticklish affair; if you 
catch them in the act of plundering 
you at night, and in resisting draw 

lood, a heavy sum for blood money 
will be required; and if you kill 
one of them in resisting, you run 
the risk of the whole tribe annihi- 
lating you. A small detachment of 
these mountain brigands attacked 
the caravan in one of the formidable 
passes through which they were 
necessitated to pass; the pilgrims 
burnt plenty of powder to conceal 
themselves, but the Albanian guard 
seemed to be the chief object of the 
Bedouin attack, and the skrimmage 
ended with the loss of twelve men, 
besides camels and other beasts of 
burden. 


On the seventh day they sighted 
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El Medinah; all the party imme- 
diately dismounted, a the air was 
filled with pious and poetical ex- 
clamations, such as— 

Oh! Allah! this is the haram (sanc- 
tuary) of the Prophet ; make it to us a 
protection from hell fire, and a refuge 
from eternal punishment! Oh open the 
gates of Thy mercy, and let us pass 
through them to the land of joy! Oh 
Allah, bless the last of prophets, the seal 
of prophecy, blessings in number as the 
stars of heaven and the waves of the 
sea, and the sands of the waste. Bless 
him, oh Lord of Might and Majesty, as 
long as the corn-field and the date-grove 
continue to feed mankind! Live for 
ever, oh most excellent of prophets! 
live in the shadow of happiness during 
the hours of night and the times of day, 
whilst the bird of the tamarisk (the 
dove) moaneth like the childless mother, 
whilst the west wind bloweth gently 
over the hills of Nejd, and the lightning 
flasheth bright in the firmament of El 
Hejaz ! 


After the desolation through 
which they had passed, when look- 
ing down upon the gardens and 
orchards around the sacred city, 
our author remarks— 


I now understood the full value of a 
hrase in the Moslem ritual, ‘ And when 
is (the pilgrim’s) eyes fall upon the 

trees of El Medinah, let him raise his 
voice and bless the Prophet with the 
choicest of blessings. 


Having played the pilgrim, on 
remounting > took a saa sketch 
of the town, and extracted from his 
fellow-travellers whatever informa- 
tion respecting it they were capable 
of affording him. The following 
morning he completed his journey, 
having taken eight days to traverse 
130 miles, a distance easily per- 
formed on camel-back in four, and 
upon a good dromedary in two days. 
As they approach the gate, an eager 
multitude is seen coming out to 
meet the caravan. Their friendly 
greetings are thus described :— 


The Arabs show more heart on these 
occasions than any oriental people I 
know ; they are of a more affectionate 
nature than Persians, and their manners 
are far more demonstrative than those 
of Indians. . . . Friends and comrades 

ted each other regardless of rank or 
ortune with affectionate embraces, and 
an abundance of gestures, which neither 
yew: seemed to think of answering. 
he general mode of embracing was to 
throw one arm over the shoulder, and 
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the other round the side, placing the 
chin first upon the left and then upon 
the right collar-bone, and rapidly shift- 
ing till a jam satis suggested itself to 
both parties. 

Our author took up his quarters 
at the house of shayk Hamid, one 
of his companions in the caravan, 
and who had gone forward to re- 
ceive the gratulations of his famil 
and relatives, and to prepare for his 
guests. Pipes and coffee are inva- 
riably the first things offered to the 
visitor; the latter Mr. Burtonpraises 
very much, and considers superior 
to that made in Egypt, except such 
as is found in the best houses. The 
following is his description of the 
method of making it :— 


It is toasted till it becomes yellow, not 
black, and afterwards bruised, not 
pounded to powder. ‘he water into 
which it is thrown is allowed to boil up 
three times, after which a cold sprink- 
ling is administered to clear it, and then 
the fine light-dun infusion is poured off 
into another pot. 


We must enter our protest against 
the high claims of Medinah to su- 
poy in the making of coffee ; 

rst, if the bean be not beat into 
wder it will not clear effectually 
y the addition of cold water; and 
secondly, if to clear the coffee it be 
poured into a second pot before 
serving, all the kaimak or frothy 
cream on the surface is lost ; and in 
Egypt the kaimak is justly esteemed 
the richest and softest portion, and 
always given in the greatest pro- 
fusion to those whom it is sought 
to honour. Doubtless either plan 
is a wonderful improvement upon 
the poisonous clarifying systems 
adopted in Europe, by which all the 
acidity of the bean is carefully 
forced into the infusion. 

One of the chief topics of conver- 
sation was furnished by the Holy 
War, of which they entertained some 
rather ludicrous ideas :— 


The sultan had ordered the czar to 
become a Moslem. The czar had sued 
for peace, and offered tribute and fealty ; 
but the sultan had exclaimed ‘No, by 
Allah! El Islam!’ The czar could not 
be expected to take such a step without 
a little hesitation, but ‘ Allah smites the 
faces of the infidels.’ Abdul Medjid 
would dispose of the Moskow in a short 
time, after which he would turn his 
victorious army against all the idolaters 
of Feringistan, beginning with the 
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English, the French, and the Aroam or 
Greeks. 

The conversation of the children 
seems to have horrified our hajj; 
in short, he says it would have 
alarmed an old man-o’-war’s man. 
He thus accounts for it :— 

Parents and full-grown men amuse 
themselves with grossly abusing children 
almost as soon as they can speak, in 
order to excite their rage, and to judge 
of their dispositions. This supplies the 
infant population with a large stock-in- 
trade of ribaldry. They literally lisp in 
bad language. 


The deiaiis of his visit to the 
mosque of the Prophet (Mesjid el 
Nabi} are full of mterest to the 
curious ; to the general reader they 
will have the charm of excitement, 
for they present our hajj within 
those sacred precincts where, had 
disguise been suspected, much less 
discovered, a thousand fanatics 
would have torn him limb from 
limb. He thus describes his first 
impressions :— 

The approach is choked up by 
ignoble buildings, some actually touch- 
ing the holy enceinte, others separated 
by a lane, compared with which the 
road round St. Paul’s is a Vatican 
square. There is no outer front, no 
general aspect of the Prophet’s mosque, 
consequently as a building it has neither 
beauty nor dignity; and entering the 
Bab el Rahmah (the Gate of Pity) by a 
diminutive flight of steps, I was asto- 
nished at the mean and tawdry appear- 
ance of a place so universally venerated 
in the Moslem world. It is not, like 
the Meccan mosque, grand and simple, 
the expression of a sublime idea; the 
longer I looked at it, the more it sug- 
gested the resemblance of a museum of 
second-rate art, a curiosity-shop, full of 
ornaments that are not accessories, and 
decorated with pauper splendour. 

The mosque is a parallelogram, 
about 420 feet by 340, and is ereeted 
on the spot where El Kaswa, the 
she-camel of the Prophet, knelt 
down upon his arrival after the 
flight from Meccah. The account 
of the mosque and of all the cere- 
monials connected with the pilgrim’s 
devotions is very minute, and 
ra f must have proved a severe 

ial to the completeness of his 
Moslem disguise, especially when in 
the neighbourhood of the tombs, at 
which, as Persians are sometimes in 
the habit of throwing dirt, the most 
scrupulous vigilance is exercised by 
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the eunuch conservators. These 
tombs are the resting-places of 
Mohammed, Abubekr, Omar, and 
Fatimah. The graves of Abubekr 
and Omar are those which the Per- 
sians strive to defile by throwing in 
any abomination enclosed in a hand- 
some shawl, under the pretence of 
an offering; if discovered, of course 
they are torn to pieces; but if they 
succeed and return to their native 
land, they become highly honoured 
among their Shiah brethren. These 
tombs are enclosed in the Hujrah, 
or chamber, so called from the 
circumstance of its having been 
Ayishah’s room. This Hujrah is 
an irregular square of fifty feet, 
and is separated from the mosque 
by a passage, the Prophet having 
said, ‘Oh Allah! cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idola- 
trous adoration! May Allah's wrath 
fall heavy upon the people who 
make the tombs of their prophets 
places of prayer!’ 

It appears that the Moslem is as 
full of legends concerning holy 
places as the Romanist is at Jeru- 
salem, where we remember havin 
had pointed out to us a =a 
hole in the wall of a house, which 
a Roman padre gravely observed 
was made by a corner of the cross 
striking against it while borne by 
our Saviour; and by way of giving 
authenticity to the statement, they 
style the whole road or street Via 
Dolorosa. Our inquiring and ob- 
servant hajj seems to consider the 
precise position of the Prophet’s 
tomb as problematical as the as- 
sumed site of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. 


Above the Hujrah (Mr. Burton in- 
forms us) is the Green Dome, sur- 
mounted outside by a large gilt crescent 
springing from a series of globes. The 
glowing imaginations of the Moslems 
crown this gem of the building with a 
pillar of heavenly light, which directs 
from three days’ distance the pilgrims’ 
steps towards El Medinah. But alas! 
none save holy men (and perhaps odylic 
sensitives), whose material organs are 
piercing as their vision spiritual, are 
allowed the privilege of beholding this 
poetic splendour. 

The city is built in the centre of 
a plain, which is girt round with 

nitic hills ; the plain is called the 
Hudud el Haram, or the Sanctuary, 
and taking the town as the centre, 
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it forms an irregular circle, with a 
diameter of from ten to twelve miles. 
It appears that down to the eight- 
eenth century 


The fortifications were walls of earth, 
built by order of Kasim el Daulat el 
Ghori, who repupulated the town and 
provided for its inhabitants. Now 
the enceinte is in excellent condition. 
The walls are well built of granite and 
have blocks in regular layers, cemented 
with lime; they are provided with 
marghal (or matras), long loop-holes, 
and shararif, or trefoil-shaped crénelles, 
In order to secure a flanking fire, semi- 
circular towers, also loop-holed and cre- 
nellated, are disposed in the curtain at 
short and irregular intervals. Inside, 
the streets are, what they always should 
be in these torrid lands, deep, dark, and 
narrow, in few places paved, a thing to 
be deprecated, and generally covered 
with black earth, well-watered and 
trodden to hardness. The most con- 
siderable lines radiate towards the 
mosques. There are few public build- 
ings. The principal Wakalahs are four 
in number; one is the Wakalat Bab 
Salam, near the Haram, another the 
Wakalat Jebarti, and two are inside the 
Misri gate; they all belong to Arab 
citizens. These caravanserais are prin- 
cipally used as stores, rarely for dwelling 
places, like those of Cairo; travellers 
therefore must hire houses at a consider- 
able expense, or pitch tents, to the de- 
triment of health and to their extreme 
discomfort. The other public buildings 
are a few mean coffee-houses, and an 
excellent bath in the Harat Zarawan, 
inside the town ; it is far superior to the 
unclean establishments of Cairo, and 
borrows something of the luxury of 
Stamboul. The houses are well built 
for the East, flat-roofed, and double- 
storied; the materials generally used 
are a basaltic scoria, burnt brick, and 
palm wood. The best of them enclose 
spacious courtyards and small gardens 
with wells, where water-basins and date 
trees gladden the owners’ eyes. The 
latticed balconies, first seen by the 
European travellers at Alexandria, are 
here common, and the windows are mere 
apertures in the walls, garnished, as 
usual in Arab cities, with a shutter of 
planking. El Medinah fell rapidly 
under the Wahhabis, but after their 
retreat it soon rose again, and now it is 
probably as comfortable and flourishing 
— city as any to be found in the 
t. 


Our author calculates the number 
of houses within the enceinte at 
1500, and those in the suburbs at 
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tooo. He subjoins the following 
note, obtained from Mr. C. Cole, 
H.B.M. vice-consul at Jeddah, as to 
the population, and which being ob- 
tained from official information, is 
probably as near the truth as it 
is possible to arrive at :— 

The population of El Medinah is from 
16,000 to 18,000, and the Nizam troops 
400. Meccah contains about 45,000 
inhabitants, Yambu from 6000 to 7000, 
Jeddah about 2500 (this I think is too 
low), and Taif, 8000. Most of the 
troops are stationed at Meccah and 
Jeddah. In El Hejaz there is a total 
force of 5 battalions, each of which 
ought to contain 800 men; they may 
amount to 3500, with 500 artillery, and 
4500 irregulars, though the pay rolls 
bear 6000. The Government pays in 
paper for all supplies (even water for 
the troops), and the paper sells at the 
rate of 40 piastres per cent. 


We are informed in a foot-note 
that there is— 


Much debate concerning the compara- 
tive sanctity of El Medinah and Meccah, 
Some say Mohammed preferred the 
former, blessing it as Abraham did 
Meccah. Moreover, as a tradition de- 
clares that every man’s body is drawn 
from the dust of the ground in which he 
is buried, El Medinah it is evident had 
the honour of supplying materials for 
the Prophet's person. Others, like Omar, 
were uncertain in favour of which city 
to decide. Others openly assert the 
pre-eminence of Meccah; the general 
consensus of El Islam preferring El 
Medinah to Meccah, save only the Bait 
Allah in the latter city. This last is a 
juste milieu view by no means in favour 
with the inhabitants of either place. 
In the meanwhile the Meccans claim 
unlimited superiority over the Madani, 
the Madani over the Meccans. ... - 
The climate of Medinah is celebrated 
for a long and comparatively speaking 
rigorous winter; a — saying re- 
cords the opinion of the Prophet, ‘ That 
he who patiently endures the cold of El 
Medinah and the heat of Meccah, merits: 
a reward in Paradise.’ Ice is not seen 
in the town, but may frequentiy be met 
with, it is said, on Jebel Ohod ;* fires are 
lighted in the houses during the winter, 
and palsies attack those who at this 
season imprudently bathe in cold water. 
The fair complexions of the people prove 
that this account of the wintry rigours 
is not exaggerated. 


Mr. Burton was there in the 
summer, and found the air dry. 
He also observes— 


* One of the hills bounding the plain, or sanctuary. 
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That the open plain prevents the 
faint and stagnant sultriness which 
distinguishes Meccah. The afternoons 
are close, but the nights and mornings 
are cool and dewy. At this season of 
the year the citizens sleep on the house- 
tops, or on the ground outside their 
doors. Strangers must follow this 
example with circumspection ; the open 
air is safe in the desert, but in cities it 
causes to the unaccustomed violent 
colds and febrile affections. 


The town is supplied with water 
by a subterranean canal about thirt 
feet below the surface; it is both 
sweet and wholesome. 

Our hajj next appears in the 
character of a member of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, giving the reader 
an account of the diseases and 
medical treatment of the northern 
Hejaz. He observes that El Me- 
dinah has been four times visited 
by the rih el asfar (yellow wind, 
or cholera morbus), which is said to 
have carried off whole households. 
The worst attack, he informs us, 
was piously called the rahmat el 
kabirah, or the great mercy. The 
Téin, or plague, has never passed 
their frontier ; although, according 
to Burckhardt, in a.p. 1815 Meccah, 
Yambah, and Jeddah suffered 
severely from it. They are some- 
times visited with small-pox, which 
A to be indigenous to the coun- 
tries bordering on the Red Sea 
In the town of El Medinah it is fatal to 
children, many of whom, however, are 
in these days inoculated ; among the 
Bedouins old men die. of it, but adults 
are rarely victims, either in the city or 
the desert. 

The following account of the 
treatment for this disease is amusing 
enough :— 

The nurse closes up the room during 
the day, and carefully excludes the night 
air, believing that as the disease is hot,* 
a breath of air would kill the patient. 
During the hours of darkness a lighted 
candle or lamp is always placed by the 
side of the bed, or the sufferer would 
die of madness, brought on by evil 
spirits or fright. Sheep’s wool is burnt 
in the sick room, as death would follow 
the inhaling of any perfume. The only 


remedy I have heard of is powdered 
kohl (antimony), drank in water, and 
the same is drawn along the breadth of 
the eyelid to prevent blindness. The 
diet is adas (lentils),+ and a peculiar 
kind of date, called Tamrel Birni. On 
the twenty-first day the patient is washed 
with salt and tepid water. 


Although inoculation has only 
lately been introduced among the 
Bedouins of the Hejaz, Mr. Burton 
states, on the authority of Niebuhr, 
that ‘in Yemen, a rude form of 
inoculation,t the mother pricking 
the child’s arm with a thorn, has 
been known from time immemorial.’ 

Ophthalmia, we are told, is rare ; 
and in a foot-note to this observation 
we read that the similarity of the soil 
and the climate of Egypt to that of 
Upper Sindh, and the prevalence of 
the complaint in both countries, may 
assist us in investigating the predis- 
posing causes. These are the nitrous 
and pungent nature of the soil, what 
the old Greek calls ‘ acrid matter 
exuding from the earth,’ and the 
sudden transition from extreme dry- 
ness to excessive damp checking the 
invisible perspiration of the circum- 
orbital parts, and flying to an organ 
which is already weakened by the 
fierce glare of the sun, and the fine 
dust raised by the Khamsin or the 
Chaliho. Glare and dust alone 
seldom cause eye-diseases. Every 
one knows that ophthalmia is un- 
known in the desert, and the people 
of the Hajaz, who live in an atmo- 
sphere of blaze and sand, seldom lose 
their sight. Quotidian and tertian 
fevers are not uncommon in_ the 
summer, and if accompanied b 
vomitings are frequently fatal. 
Jaundice is thus treated :— 


The sick man looks into a pot full of 
water, whilst the exorciser, reciting a 
certain spell, draws the heads of two 
needles from the patient’s ears along his 
eyes, down his face, lastly dipping them 
into water, which at once becomes yellow. 
Others have ‘ Mirayat,’ magic mirrors, 
on which the patient looks, and loses 
the complaint. Leprosy seldom attacks 
any but the poorer classes, and is con- 
sidered incurable. 


* Orientals divide their diseases, as they do their remedies and articles of diet, 


into hot, cold, and temperate. 


+ ‘This grain is cheaper than rice on the banks of the Nile—a fact which 
enlightened England, now paying a hundred times its value for ‘ Revalenta 


Arabica,’ apparently ignores.’ 


t We have lately seen an account in the public press of a French physician 
employing inoculation with success for yellow fever in the West Indies. 
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All wounds are treated by balsam 
or ointments ; a cloth is tied round 
the limb and not removed till the 
wound heals, which amongst this 
people of simple life generally takes 

lace by first intention. ere is 
owever the greatest prejudice 
against allowing water to touch a 
wound or sore. This last observa- 
tion we leave to the consideration of 
all the myriad pathists of Europe, 
who seem agreed on the one point, 
that water is good for wounds. At 
the same time it is unquestionable 
that the climate and state of the 
atmosphere generally exercise a 
most powerful influence on the 
simplest remedies. We have seen 
a person who, after in vain drawing 
upon the highest recognised skill of 

urope for two years and upwards, 
was restored to perfect health in two 
months by simply adopting the 
native cure, dry diet, in the native 
or Egyptian climate. Mr. Burton 
concludes his observations on these 
subjects with the following sentences, 
which we recommend to the consi- 
deration of all learned guinea-taking 
metropolitan practitioners. 


In all cases of severe wounds or 
chronic diseases the patient is ordered 
off to the Black Tents, where he lives as 
a Bedouin, drinking camel's milk, a diet 
highly cathartic, for the first three or 
four days, and doing nothing. This has 
been the practice from time immemorial 
in Arabia, whereas Europe is only be- 
ginning to systematize the adhibition of 
air, exercise, and simple living. And 
even now we are obliged to veil it under 
the garb of charlatanry—to call it a milk- 
cure in Switzerland, a water-cure in 
Silesia, a grape-cure in France, a hun- 
ger-cure in Germany, and other sensible 
names which act as dust in the public 
eyes, 


Having lionized the city, our 
ajj proceeds on a pilgrimage to 
the mosque of Kuba, the origin of 
which he thus details :— 


When the Prophet's she-camel, El 
Xaswa, as he was approaching El Me- 
dinah after the flight from Meccah, 
knelt down here, he desired his com- 
panions to mount the animal. Abubekr 
and Omar did so; still she sat upon the 
ground, but when Ali obeyed the order 
she arose. The Prophet bade him loose 
her halter, for she was directed by Allah, 
and the mosque walls were built upon 
the line over which she trod. It was 
oo place of public prayer in El 
slam, 
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He is accompanied by his faithful 
friend Shayk Hamid, and by a 
precious young Pickle of a servant, 
named ohammed; arrived at 
the Palm Plantations, he makes 
the reader's mouth water with 
the following terse and graphic 
sketch :— 


Nothing lovelier to the eye, weary 
with hot red glare, than the rich green 
waving crops and cool shade—for hours 
I could have sat and looked at it, re- 
quiring no other occupation—‘ the food 
of vision,’ as the Arabs call it, and 
‘ pure water to the parched throat.’ The 
air was soft and balmy; a perfumed 
breeze, strange luxury in El Hejaz, wan- 
dered amongst the date fronds ; there 
were fresh flowers and bright foliage— 
in fact, at midsummer, every beautiful 
feature of spring. Nothing more delight- 
ful to the ear than the warbling of the 
small birds, that sweet familiar sound, 
the splashing of tiny cascades from the 
wells into the wooden troughs, and the 
musical song of the water-wheels. ‘Tra- 
vellers—young travellers—in the East 
talk of the ‘ dismal grating,’ the ‘ mourn- 
ful monotony,’ and the ‘melancholy 
creaking of these dismal machines.’ To 
the veteran wanderer their sound is de- 
lightful from association, reminding him 
of green fields, cool water-courses, hos- 
pitable villagers, and plentiful crops. 
The expatriated Nubian, for instance, 
listens to the water-wheel with as deep 
emotion as the Ranz des Vaches ever 
excited in the hearts of Switzer mer- 
cenary at Naples, or ‘ Lochaber no 
more’ among a regiment of Highlanders 
in the West Indies. 


We are told that there are one 
hundred and thirty nine varieties 
of the date palm, each with its 
separate Arab name. 


January and February are the time 
for the masculation of the palm. The 
‘ Nakhwali,’ as he is called, opens the 
female flower, and having inserted the 
inverted male flowers, binds them 
together; this operation is performed, 
as in Egypt, upon each cluster. The 
fruit is ripe about the middle of May, 
and the gathering of it forms the Arab’s 
* Vendemmia.’ 


Among various other fruits and 
vegetables, of which he furnishes a 
copious list and some interesting 
details, we find the ‘Shami,’ a 
species of pomegranate, almost 
stoneless, delicately perfumed, and 
as large as an infant's head. Those 
who have felt their tongues as rough 
as a piece of sun-dried beef picked 
from off a dusty road, will know 
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how to appreciate a refreshing 
shami. 

Having gone through the requi- 
site devotions, and taken the neces- 
sary notes, our author returns to 
the city. 

The description of the arrival of 
the great caravan from El Sham 
(Damascus), is at once stirring and 
life-like. 

I arose in the morning and looked out 
from the windows of the Majlis: the 
Barr el Munakhah, from a dusty waste, 
dotted with a few Bedouins and their 
tents, had assumed all the various shapes 
and the colour of a kaleidoscope. The 
eye was bewildered by the shifting of 
innumerable details, in all parts totally 
different from one another, thrown con- 
fusedly together in one field; and how- 
ever jaded with sight-seeing, it dwelt with 
delight upon the vivacity, the variety, 
and the intense picturesqueness of the 
scene. In one night had sprung up a 
town of tents, of every size, colour, and 
shape, round, square, and oblong, open 
and closed, from the shawl-lined and 
gilt-topped pavilion of the Pacha, with 
all the luxurious appurtenances of the 
harem, to its neighbour the little dirty- 
green rowtie of the tobacco seller. They 
were pitched in admirable order; here 
ranged in a long line, where a street 
was required; there packed in dense 
masses, where thoroughfares were un- 
necessary. But how describe the utter 
confusion in the crowding, the bustling, 
and the vast variety and volume of 
sound? Huge white Syrian drome- 
daries, compared with which those of El 
Hajaz appeared mere pony camels, jin- 
gling large bells, and bearing ‘Shugdufs,’ 
miniature green tents, swaying and 
tossing upon their backs; gorgeous 
*Takhtrawan,’ or litters, borne between 
camels or mules with scarlet and brass 
trappings ; Bedouins bestriding naked- 
backed ‘Deluls’ (or she dromedaries), 
and clinging like apes tothe hairy humps; 
Arnaut, Turkish, and Kurd irregular 
horsemen, fiercer-looking in their mirth 
than Roman peasants in their rage; 
fainting Persian pilgrims, forcing their 
stubborn dromedaries to kneel, or dis- 
mounted grumbling from jaded donkeys ; 
Kahwagis, sherbet sellers, and ambulant 
tobacconists crying their goods; country 
people driving flocks of sheep and goats 
with infinite clamour through lines of 


horses fiercely snorting and rearing; - 


townspeople seeking their friends, re- 


turned travellers exchanging affectionate. 


salutes, devout hajjs jolting one another, 
running under the legs of camels, and 


tumbling over the tent ropes in their 
hurry to reach the haram ; cannon roaring 
from the citadel; shopmen, water car- 
riers, and fruit-vendors fighting over 
their bargains; boys bullying heretics 
with loud screams; a well mounted 
party of fine old Arab shaykhs of 
Hamidah clan, preceded by their var- 
lets, performing the ‘Arzah,’ or war 
dance—compared with which the Pyre- 
nean bear's performance is grace itself— 
firing their duck guns upwards, or blow- 
ing the powder into the calves of those 
before them, brandishing their swords, 
leaping frantically the while, with their 
bright-coloured rags floating in the wind, 
tossing their long spears tufted with 
ostrich feathers high in the air, reckless 
where they fall; servants seeking their 
masters, and masters their tents, with 
vain cries of ‘Ya Mohammed ;* grandees 
riding mules or stalking on foot, pre- 
eeded by crowd-beaters, shouting to 
clear the way ; here the loud shrieks of 
women and children, whose litters are 
bumping and rasping against one 
another, there the low moaning of some 
poor wretch that is seeking a shady 
corner to die in: add a thick dust which 
blurs the outlines like a London fog, 
with a flaming sun that draws sparkles 
of fire from the burnished weapons of the 
crowd, and the brass balls of tent and 
litter ; and—I doubt, gentle reader, that 
even the length, the jar, and the con- 
fusion of this description is adequate to 
its subject, or that any word-painting 
of mine can convey a just idea of the 
scene. 

Soon after the arrival of the cara- 
van, we find our hajj on his way 
to the Jebel Ohod and its holy 
places. 


It owes its reputation to a cave which 
is said to have sheltered the Prophet 
when pursued by his enemies, to certain 
springs of which he drank, and especially 
to its being the scene of a battle cele- 
brated in El Islam On the top- 
most pinnacle is the Kubbat Harun, the 
dome erected over Aaron’s remains. 


Superstition seems to abound in 
many of the holy places, at which 
our author is fain to laugh, but he 
adds, ‘shame prevents ;’ he gives 
his reasons by quoting Western 
follies equally ridiculous, from 
‘ Nottingham, whose eggs may not 
be carried out after sunset, to 
America with her snail telegraphs 
and spirit rappings.. We must 
observe that his knowledge of ‘eggs’ 
and ‘snail telegraphs’ far exceeds 


* Calling for ‘Mohammed’ in the East is as likely to bring the servant as 


calling for ‘John’ in England. 
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our own, although we feel thoroughly 
convinced that no absurdity is too 
great for human credulity. Among 
the pilgrims upon the present occa- 
sion were about 1200 Persians, and 
the violent abuse to which they 
were subjected, coupled with the 
wholesale manner in which they 
were muleted at every door where 
they sought an entrance, must have 
made Mr. Burton rejoice that he 
had given up the Ajemi disguise in 
which he left England. 

It appears that there are upwards 
of fifty hol places which the devout 
pilgrim should see if time per- 
mit, but our author having visited 
the saint’s cemetery, was unable to 
delay sufficiently long to prosecute 
further personal inspection. His 
desire had been to go with a Bedouia 
guide to Muscat, a nice little jaunt 
of 1500 miles; however a bloody 
dispute between two tribes ren- 
dered the journey so dangerous, that 
he was obliged to give up the idea. 
Owing to a dispute with Saad the 
Robber, the Tayyarah or flying cara- 
van was unable to proceed, and al- 
though it imvolved a long and 
tedious journey, our indefatigable 
hajj joyfully gave up the Darb el 
Sultam, or royal road, along the 
coast, which had been described b 
Burckhardt, to encounter the trials 
of the Darb el Sharki, where they 
would have to travel for days with- 
out seeing water, for, as he observes, 
‘No European had as yet travelled 
down by Harun el Rashid’s and the 
Lady Zubaydah’s celebrated route 
through the Nejd desert.’ It is 
impossible to conceive a traveller 
of a more active mind than Mr. 
Burton, or one more peculiarly 
suited to the perilous task he un- 
dertook. The Geographical Society, 
under whose patronage the daring 
pilgrim started, certainly put ‘the 
right man in the right place.’ So 
thoroughly perfect was his dis- 
guise, that at El Medinah they ear- 
nestly begged him to set up as a 
physician in the neighbourhood of 
the mosque, where, as his friend 
told him, ‘thou wilt eat bread by 
thy skill, and thy soul shall have the 
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blessing of being on holy ground.’ 
Again, as far as intellectual capabili- 
ties, he appears perfectly at home 
on all those points most valuable in 
a traveller. The information he 
affords on geographical topics, on 
the fertile subject of ethnography, 
on the manners and customs of 
inner oriental life, on Eastern cere- 
monies, on food, on diseases and re- 
medies, &c. &e., exhibits a degree 
of general culture and observation 
of no ordinary nature; and the un- 
disturbed composure with which he 
deliberately goes through his Mos- 
lem devotions, within those sanctu- 
aries where the faintest breath of sus- 
picion excited by one wrong move- 
ment or one false word would infalli- 
bly have subjected him to the fana- 
tical vengeance of the whole 
city, evinces a character rarely to 
be met with. Nor must we forget 
the difficulty he experienced in keep- 
ing any journal at all, and the severe 
tax on his memory which the hasty 
notes he took must have frequently 
involved. If there is any truth in 
phrenology, the organs of firmness, 
ocality, memory, music, and lan- 

age must be very strongly deve- 
oped in our author, especially the 
former. A Gordon Cumming may be 
found again and again; the excite- 
ment of the chase and the love of de- 
sert life have had many followers ‘un- 
honoured and unsung;’ but where 
shall we see combined evidences of 
such patient study, and of such 
voluntary privation, in perpetual 
contact with those who, could the 
but penetrate the disguise assumed, 
would become immediate execu- 
tioners P 

We strongly recommend Mr. 
Burton’s work as at once amus- 
ing and instructive, as written in 
a very agreeable and easy style, 
and as suited alike to the hght and 
the learned reader; and we doubt 
not that those who peruse the first 
two volumes, will, like ourselves, 
look forward with great interest to 
his graphic account of the journey 
along the Darb el Sharki and of 
the hitherto unknown mysteries of 
Meccah.* . A. M. 





* The Appendix contains some curious extracts from the works of pilgrims in 
former days : Ludovicus Vertomannus, gentleman of Rome, a.D. 1503; Joseph 
Pitts, of Exeter, a.p. 1680; Giovanni Finati, a.p, 1814. 
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THE CONTINENT IN 1855: BY A RESIDENT. 


‘Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice.’ 


Tae historian Gibbon congra- 
tulated himself upon a long resi- 
dence in foreign countries. By it, 
he tells us, that he had seen and 
learned something of the world, 
instead of being ‘steeped in the 
vo and the prejudices of Oxford.’ 
he advantage may hardly be so 
great as he imagined, because the 
traveller who sees so much more of 
foreign states, in some measure loses 
sight of his own; but still, looking 
only to those foreign states, it must 
be considerable. The knowledge of 
years must tell in the balance, and 
e who has learned to look upon 
Europe almost as a home, should 
know something of that wide home. 
With this idea, and resting upon 
this support, I proceed to offer a 
few remarks upon the great question 
of the hour. I ought to be able to 
tell a little more than the public 
newsman, ever coming and going in 
his patchwork jacket, and ever 
ided by the mere impulse of the 
our, if not by its erring rumours. 
In one respect at least there shall 
be some novelty in these pages— 
they shall not be tainted by gross 
exaggeration and violence against 
nations that have been long allied 
to England, and are not now hostile. 
Lord Clarendon was quite right 
when he spoke of the bad effects of 
certain speeches and writings upon 
foreign states—more especiaily upon 
Germany. Such over-coloured pic- 
tures do a double harm, they spread 
error at home, and cause offence 
abroad; therefore have I taken 
Othello’s last request for my motto, 
not as a mere literary ornament, 
but as a guide in every paragraph I 
may write under it. 

‘rom the first gathering of a 
cloud in the East to the bursting of 
the storm, it is really difficult ade- 
quately to describe the reluctance 
with which civilized Europe beheld 
the approaching contest. I know 
not whether the Emperor Nicholas 
calculated upon this, but when he 
sent Menschikoff to the Bosphorus, 
the temper of that Europe may be 
compared to those blue waters on 
the calmest day. His very name 
became at once a mark for mistrust 


and hatred because he menaced 
the breaking of that long repose 
which had conferred such benefits 
on mankind. Popular belief, espe- 
cially among the humbler classes, 
turned away almost to the last from 
such a consummation. The dram 
that beat to arms might well indeed 
have been called ‘the dull hoarse 
drum ;’ and Peace, as she fled to 
heaven, could not complain that she 
had found ingratitude amongst men. 
When it first came to be serious] 
feared that war could not be averted, 
it was my lot to be residing in that 
country whose military tempera- 
ment he ever been supposed the 
most ready to take fire. The cha- 
racter that the ancient Roman 
handed down of the ancient Gaul, 
modern Europe has long taken up 
for modern France. Even the 
French themselves partly counte- 
nance it; they have an old proverb, 
whose exact words I forget, but 
whose exact meaning is, ‘ that if a 
certain personage comes from a cer- 
tain place, bent upon a quarrel, let 
him look out for a Frenchman.’ 
Well, this martial people had been 
vexed month by month with some 
new arrogance, some fresh aggres- 
sion, and yet itkept itstemper. The 
compliment once paid to Fox, 
Peace when he spoke was ever on his 
tongue, 
might have been paid to it; and it 
was only at last, when all honourable 
compromise became hopetess, that 
it accepted war. The bidder for an 
imperial crown knew well the 
popular feeling of France when he 
uttered the words ‘ L’ Empire c'est 
la paix ;’ and if that promise has 
not been kept, it has neither been 
his fault nor that of the nation over 
which he rules. 

These were points upon which I 
could not have been mistaken: the 
ideas which I heard around me 
were French ideas ; the language in 
which they were conveyed was the 
French language; the men who 
uttered them were of different eras, 
going back to the old soldiers of the 
first Empire. Neither am I speaking 
merely of that cosmopolitan Paris 
where men of all nations abound, 
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and opinions as various as the men: 
I saw much more of the distant 
departements, which are more ex- 
clusively French. This undivided 
voice in favour of peace, so long as 
it could be maintained with honour 
and with safety, was therefore the 
best proof how strong had been the 
lesson, how good the moral, of the 
last eight-and-thirty years. The 
phantom Glory seemed to have lost 
its ancient charm, or rather to have 
turned towards the gentler arts of 
ace. 

But when it became manifest 
that the interests both of France 
and England were endangered, the 
manner in which both the Govern- 
ment and the nation turned their 
thoughts to immediate action, is no 
less creditable to them than their 
late love of peace. After the havoc 
made by the Revolution of 48, repose 
was needed, but this was no longer 
spoken of; enemies in disguise held 
up the Spectre Rouge, but this was 
no longer heeded. The martial 
spirit of the nation was again roused, 
and like one of Shakespeare’s Plan- 
tagenets, it seemed to say, 

We must be brief when traitors brave 

the field. 

That man must have a cold heart, 
and if an European he must be un- 
grateful, who can contemplate with- 
out admiration the conduct of 
France since Menschikoff landed at 
Constantinople. 

But it may be asked, ‘ What proof 
have you that the French nation 
has entered with ardour into this 
quarrel? Fsction whispers the 
contrary ; the Moniteur is an official 
journal, there is a censorship over 

the rest; the Government is arbi- 
trary: how then can you, a stranger, 
speak thus confidently about such a 
nation?’ In answer I appeal only 
to one fact—the manner in whic 
that nation has poured, and is now 
pouring, its wealth into the hands 
of that Government. This could not 
have happened if the cause had not 
been eee. The ancient monar- 
chy of Frahce is supposed to have 
fallen from a deficit in its revenue 
of 149,000,000 francs; the blood 
Convention could not extort muc 
money from the French people, nor 
at last make them take its assignats ; 

apoleon’s war-budget in 1801 was 
Only 600,000,000 ; uis Philippe 
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was very cautious in limiting the 
annual cost of French railroads; the 
Republic in 1848 had very little 
eredit / and now, without the aid of 
a Rothschild or a Baring, we see 
what is totally without a parallel in 
the financial history of France, if 
not in that of any other country. 
This one fact is stronger than all 
that Moniteurs can say, and may be 
left to speak for itself. 

The long peace had left upon 
Germany the same impression as 
upon France; in fact, upon this 
point I will not attempt to draw 
a distinction between any of the 
States of Western or Central 
Europe. But in Germany there 
wtre other questions alongside of it 
tending to make her policy more 
slow and less vigorous than that of 
France. The Holy Alliance was in 
existence ; and between Russia and 
Prussia, as well as several of the 
German States, there were the ties 
of family. Then the Emperor 
Nicholas had helped to put down 
the Hungarian war, and by his 
agents, oflicial and secret, had been 
during his whole reign seeking to 
onend his influence in Germany: 
stars and crosses to whom such 
things were dear—hard cash to the 
more vulgar and more venal—he 
had neglected nothing to make his 
influence dominant throughout the 
Confederation. Then fanciful sha- 
dows are for ever flitting along the 
walls of these German Courts, and 
predicting a return of ’48—a phan- 
tasmagoria that it is the interest of 
the parti Russe to keep up and 
exaggerate. The Spectre Rouge 
first jumped up in France, but they 
are ignorant of the Continent who 
believe that France is the land 
where his return is most dreaded. 
This fact may be partly accounted 
for thus: in the latter country 
democracy had its full swing; it 
seized the government; it planted 
trees of liberty throughout the land ; 
it was for a time all inall. But the 
memory of that period, though very 
short, has left a blighting influence 
upon its future prospects, and for 
half a century at least we shall hear 
less of the Ledru Rollins and the 
Louis Blanes. But on the other 
side of the Rhine things did not go 
quite so far: the crowns of Haps- 
burg and Hohenzollern were not 
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exactly rolled in the dust, though 
in great danger. Hence the warn- 
ing lesson has not been so complete, 
and many a mystic and moaiiding 
German still believes that, if he 
could only turn things exactly up- 
side down, all would go well. 

Such are the reasons which have 
kept Germany so much behind the 
cten Powers in a cause which 
is as much hers as theirs ; but bad as 
must be the best of their case, it is 

oing too far to say that therefore 
Seatin is deliberately treacherous 
and Prussia secretly hostile. To meet 
such statements fairly and in front, 
I will take the strongest case it can 
eggs gaa and Prussia’s 

ing. Let us not caricature 
even Frederick William. Let us 
begin too with the old story about 
the will, so often repeated that I 
have no doubt ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Englishmen fully believe 
it. Weare told that he considers 
himself bound to maintain the 
Russian alliance out of respect to 
his father’s will. But where is such 
a willP It exists not; but, some 
twelve years before his death, the 
late king did pen the following 
memorandum for his son: ‘ To you, 
my dear Frederick, passes the go- 
vernment of the State, with all its 
weight and all its responsibility. 
Neglect not, as far as lies in your 
power, the preservation of peace 
among the European nations; but, 
above all, endeavour to maintain 
the good understanding between 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. Their 
union is the foundation stone of the 
great European alliance.’ This is 
all, and there is nothing more said 
of Russia than of Austria; it was 
merely a word of advice, by one of 
its founders, to uphold the Holy 
Alliance. Moreover, whatever may 
be said of that alliance, it was based 
on existing treaties and boundaries, 
and the ambitious projects of Nicho- 
las against Turkey were in direct 
opposition to it. 

Then, again, the unfortunate king 
was said to have been placed in 
leading-strings because his sister 
was Nicholas’s wife, and such things 
have their influence even upon 
thrones. But if we look back to 
the earlier history of the two 
monarchs, there will appear con- 
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siderable variance between them. 
Prussia'’s king was for a long period 
an ardent reformer; none ever 
pushed so far or so rapidly the 
system of general education; and 
before the hurricane of ’48 he had 
commenced the long-promised work 
of constitutional government. Rus. 
sia’s emperor followed a different 
system: the drill-sergeant was his 
chief schoolmaster; and when he 
put down representative government 
in Poland, he openly declared that 
never while he lived should it be 
resorted to again. But, alas for 
mankind! when the rough da 
came, down went the enlightened 
and liberal government of Frederick 
William, while the iron dominion 
of the Czar stood firm. In March, 
48, I myself beheld the former a 
mere puppet in the hands of his 
‘dear Berliners,’ while the former 
was issuing his ‘orders’ as before. 
This was the great tie, stronger than 
all family ties, that bound the King 
to the Emperor. He looked around 
him, and to the west of Europe, and 
he saw the red glare of rebellion; 
he looked to the north, and he saw 
discipline and order. Startled and 
bewildered, he lost faith in his early 
liberal ideas; and when fortunate 
circumstances made him once more 
in reality a king, he trusted for 
safety to the sterner policy of kingly 
rule. There is some retribution 
here: democracy was paid back in 
its own coin; it sought to push this 
weak king into one extreme, and it 
ended by pushing him into the other. 

The Russian Government took 
advantage of this, as it is ever ready 
to take advantage of all chances 
that turn up in its favour, and fora 
time its ambassador, Budberg, was 
indeed dominant at Berlin. But 
circumstances occurred to mitigate 
even this. The fortunate publica- 
tion of Sir Hamilton Seymour's 
secret despatches touched sharply 
both the court and the people of 
Prussia. <n imagination, they 
beheld old Fritz perusing those 
pages, and looking im vain for the 
name of Prussia. Then came the 
occupation of the Danubian pro- 
vinces, and they remembered again 
what their great King said, ‘If the 
Russians get to Constantinople, in 
two years they will be at Konigs 





































































berg.’ Despotism, like democracy, 
oun too far, and the Russian 
influence at Berlin, though siill 
strong, ceased to be what it had 














en. 

It was then that this satrap of 
Russia, as he has been called, gave 
his sanction to the April protocol, 
and to the treaty with Austria with 
its secret article, by which he might 
have been called upon in certain 
contingencies to bring his troops 
into the field. He ‘went with us 
to a certain extent,’ as Lord Pal- 
merston said of Austria, and then 
began to lag behind the other three 
Powers. To the protection of the 
Turkish Empire against Russia he 
agreed, but differed as to the 
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h, posed means. This was deplorable, 
a 





unwise, and more likely to defer 
than to bring back the desired 
peace. A hostile party in Prussia 
there certainly is, but it does not 
form the majority of the nation, or 





























































































































ns its representatives, and as yet it 
nd has not been distinctly proved that 
nd it rules either in the cabinet cr the 
mn; court. z 7 
aw In stepping from Prussia to Aus- 
and trial we find a great change. In 
rly fact there was a time, and that 
vate not very long ago, when Austria 
ore foremost in opposing Russian 
for aggression in the East, and if other 
gly nations had shown an equal energy, 
tion the unfortunate Treaty of Adrian- 
k im we would never have been signed. 
this e conduct of Metternich at that 
id it | period may be best traced in the 
her. savage language of his diplomatic 
took a. which in fairness to him 
eady and to his country should not at 
nces (| this moment be overlooked. ‘ Aus- 
fora [| wa,” writes Pozzo di Borgo to 
was ff Nesselrode, ‘is, according to me, 
" But [| the main author of the present cri- 
igate J tical situation of the Eastern ques- 
blica tion. During four years the Prince 
ours | Metternich has paralyzed and 
arply fj baffled the most noble sentiments, 
sle of without regard to the delicate posi- 
they tion of Russia, and constantly 
those } *busing the confidence which we 
or the _— in him. Our policy there- 
ve the ore demands that we show our- 
| pro selves to Austria, sous un aspect 
again ferrible’ (it is difficult to translate 
If the @ Such a phrase), ‘and to persuade her 
je, in that if she makes a movement 
‘onigs against us, she will see bursting 








upon her head the most terrible 
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storm that she has ever known. 


Prince Metternich should know 
that, if he will have us for enemies, 
he will find us formidable, inexo- 
rable, and determined to pour upon 
Austria all the calamities of the 
war which she excites against us, 
without sparing her a single one.’ 
This fierce despatch has now be- 
come the best of compliments to 
Austria, and to the retired states- 
man who governed her so long. It 
is curious also to observe how one 
member of the Holy Alliance could 
speak of another; and it isa singular 
fact that very soon after the fall of 
Metternich, Russia again com- 
menced her ambitious projects in 
the East. 

I may appear to have confused 
dates, in saying that the ambitious 
projects of Russia were turned to 
the East very soon after the fall of 
Metternich, seeing that the short 
administration of Swartzenburg had 

assed away, and Count Buol had 
co some while in office, before 
the world heard of the embassy of 
Menschikoff. But I appeal to time: 
there are secrets to be revealed, and 
errors to be cleared away. 

When Prince Swartzenburg un- 
dertook the arduous task of govern- 
ing Austria in 1848, he was more 
a man of the world than a states- 
man. Aristocratic by birth, a sol- 
dier by profession, hot and haughty 
by temper, he had to contend 
against one of the most critical 

eriods that Austria had ever 

nown. He took at once a violent 
hatred for Lord Palmerston, and 
looked with suspicion towards the 
west of Europe; and when he 
found his own inability to quell the 
Hungarian insurrection, he ac- 
cepted the aid of a Russian army. 
He may therefore have been said 
to have thrown himself into a Rus- 
sian alliance in such a manner as 
no Austrian minister had ever done 
before. The sequel of the Hun- 
arian campaign need not be re- 
ated, but within a very short 
period after it had terminated this 
same minister, who had called in 
this Russian aid, astonished the 
diplomatic circle at Vienna by the 
following laconic sentence, — Le 
moment n'est pas eloigné ov I’ Au- 
triche etonnera le monde par la 
grandeur de son ingratitude. And 
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these words were followed up by 
the cultivation of a close alliance 
with the President of Republican 
France, then in a state of great un- 
certainty as to the future. The 
most probable reason given at the 
time for this sudden change was 
the overbearing manner of Prince 
Paskiewitz when in Hungary, and 
more especially his dispatch to 
his Imperial master, when General 
Georgei surrendered, ‘ Hungary 
lies at your Majesty’s feet. A 
more uncourteous or offensive phrase 
to Austria none could have penned, 
and it was enough to ruffle a much 
calmer temper than that of Swart- 
zenburg, but when we consider the 
immense importance of the change 
of policy to which he latterly in- 
clined, 1t is natural to look for 
some stronger motive than this. A 
stronger motive will, I have reason 
to believe, some day be made 
manifest to the world, and then it 
will be seen that the Russian policy 
towards Turkey was the main cause 
that startled and turned the Aus- 
trian minister. 


Coming events cast their shadows before ; 


and he too, as Metternich in 1828, 
saw the necessity of protecting the 
balance of European power. 
Swartzenburg fell under the 
weight of his burden, and since 
then the chief organ of the foreign 
olicy of Austria has been Count 
uol, a diplomatist by profession, 
and supposed to Pe to the 
opinions of his early patron, Metter- 
nich. It would be out of place to 
dwell long on late negotiations, 
through which his name has become 
so familiar, but as Lord Lyndhurst 
has compared Austria to a phantom 
ship, hoisting false colours, and lead- 
ing us upon a rock, a moment's atten- 
tion may be called to her present 
position. Passing by a mass of 
official documents, with which every- 
body is now more or less familiar, that 
_—— position is this:—the Three 
owers are agreed upon every point 
except one, la cessation de la pre- 
ponderance Russe sur la Mer Noire, 
and herein the difference is as to the 
means and the extent, and not as to 
the principle. Even this difference, 
too, might have been avoided, had 
not the reluctance of Prussia and 
other German States hung upon the 
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poliey of Austria as the cee 
angs upon the coachwheel. Austria 
has Sees weak and vacillating, and 
her weakness and vacillation have 
been seriously detrimental both to 
the Western Powers and to herself; 
if she has indeed been treacherous 
besides, her treachery has been of a 
clumsy character; for she has spent 
millions in raising a large army, 
and has signed a treaty which will 
hereafter disgrace her throughout 
the world. 

Turning from courts and cabinets 
to the by-ways of private life, it 
may be remarked that public opinion 
in Austria is much more enlightened 
upon this Eastern question than in 
other parts of Germany. The dan- 
ger is more near and more pressing. 
As far as my information goes, the 
best and strongest paragraph which 
it has drawn from the voluminous 
German press, is the following ex- 
tract from a pamphlet by M. 
Warrens, of Vienna :— 

Germany is perhaps strong enough, and 
perhaps will be strong enough if she rest 
united, to defend herself with success 
against the various tribes at present 
joined under the Russian sceptre ; but 
if new millions from European Turkey 
come to augment her power, if that 
empire by an inevitable consequence of 
the conquest of Constantinople succeeds 
in pacifying the Caucasians, and bringing 
under her sway all the shores of the 
Black Sea, if she transforms the tribes 
of Western Asia into one grand army, 
then the fate of Poland extends itself 
more and more among the nations of 
Western Europe. 

When Austria shall have Russia upon 
her southern frontier, as well as upon 
her northern and eastern ; when Italy, 
which may be more easily conquered by 
a power beyond the Adriatic, than by 
one beyond the Alps—when Italy, we 
say, shall fall under Russian influence ; 
when the Russian fleets shall be as 
powerful in the Mediterranean as they 
are in the Baltic; when that Power 
shall reign at Jerusalem, at Byzantium, 
and at Rome; then there will be in 
Europe but one great Power. Europe 
knows this, and it is therefore that her 
armies and her fleets depart to defend 
Constantinople against the approach of 
the Russians—to combat, not so much 
for the Turks, as for her own proper 
cause and for her own hearths. 

This paragraph may be recom- 
mended to the notice of those mem- 
bers of the Manchester school who 
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are for ever bringing their commer- 
cial ideas to bear upon this great 
political question. When such in- 
terests are at stake, calculations 
about the price of flax or of tallow 
are a little out of place. It will be 
some set-off, even to the calamities 
of war, if the public opinion of 
Europe becomes more enlightened 
upon these points ; for the aphorism 
of Bacon holds good here, and 
‘ knowledge is per. 

I have spoken of Germany I 
hope free from the exaggeration of 
the hour, but truth compels me 
to say that the political air becomes 
more light and more elastic as I 
again turn to la belle France. All 
mist then clears away, and we see 
the tricolor ‘in its pride of place ;’ 
not as an emblem of rebellion, but 
unfurled in the defence of the 
rights, the liberties, and the ancient 
landmarks of Europe. To use the 
language of a gambler, the welfare 
of that Europe is to-day staked 
upon the Anglo-French Alliance. I 
trust a morrow may bring others 
into the field, but this is to-day her 
one great stake. It reminds me of 
a letter which Frederick the Great, 
when in the midst of his troubles, 
wrote to Chatham: Je mets ma 
confiance en vous: vous étes le seul 
homme, &c. In exactly the same 
language may England now address 
France, or France England; Je 
mets ma confiance en vous: vous étes 
la seule nation, &e. Thus the 
question of this alliance rises in im- 
portance above all others. 

First, a word upon past times. 
The French Government has lately 
published in the Moniteur some 
very interesting diplomatic docu- 
ments of the year 1783, which 
do honour to the memory of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. and his 
Foreign Minister, M. de Vergennes. 
I recommend them to the notice of 
modern legislators, confining myself 
to two short extracts. On the 20th 
of June, 1783, M. de Vergennes 
thus writes to the French Ambas- 
sador at London :— 

Russia, established in the Crimea, as 
we may say in sight of Constantinople, 
will keep that capital in continual alarm, 
and prepare the means of seizing it 
when a favourable opportunity shall be 
found. 

On the 5th of September, 1783, 
VOL. LII. NO. CCCIX, 
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the same writing to the same, 
occurs the following sentence, and 
which, as every word of it ought to 
be hereafter remembered on both 
sides of the Channel, I give it in its 
original language : 


Sila France ct Angleterre s' entendent, 
leur poids reuni sera Cun grand effet 
pour le bonheur public comme pour le 
leur propre. Si elles se divisent, elles 
ne seront que Vinstrument actif des 
passions Mautrui, et elles acheveront de 
s'epuiser pour se créer des rivaux qui 
bientot leur feront sentir toute la force 
de leur ascendant. 

In these two short paragraphs we 
see, as in a glass, what Russia 
would do, and what England and 
France ought to do. Alas, the 
policy of union then traced out was 
not followed up, and Catherine IT. 
won that Crimea of which we hear 
so much to-day. The same advice 
however still holds good, and there 
is some difference between the two 
periods. 1783 was the first year of 
peace between the two ancient 
rivals—1855 is the fortieth. That 
peace too has been as unusual in 
events as in duration; commerce 
and science, steamboats and the 
rail, have done their work. The 
last strong anti-English feeling 
that lingered among the French 
people I believe to have been the 
suspicion that our diplomacy was 
continually seeking to thwart theirs ; 
and certain unfortunate events 
tended to keep alive this suspicion, 
such as the Eastern question in 1840, 
and the sorry affairs of Pritchard 
and Pacifico. But one fortunate 
event went far to dispel these ideas, 
the publication of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour's secret despatches. Those 
admirable letters, which a Russian 
taunt forced us to publish, did 
good everywhere. n them are 
unfolded, and from them the future 
historian will take, the truest picture 
of what was going on at St. Peters- 
burg; and they show to every nation 
in Europe how the English ambas- 
sador dealt with European interests. 
In continental circles the policy of 
England is apt to be criticised 
severely enough, but I never recol- 
lect to have heard the voice of 
censure or of satire directed against 
these despatches. 

The English alliance finds support 
in France from the peculiar charac- 
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ter of this Eastern question. It is 
essentially a question of the balance 
of power, and therefore in great 
art a military question. Now in 

rance, when three men meet 
(either in high life or in low) it is 
robable that one out of the three 
as been or is a soldier; hence the 
capacity of such a nation for forming 
correct ~—— upon military 
matters. will not pay it any 
hollow compliment. On some ques- 
tions of State policy it is not the 
best of judges. If two new consti- 
tutions were placed before it to- 
morrow, I am not certain that it 
would not choose the most showy 
and most plausible, and reject the 
most practical and useful one. But 
the present question is of a different 
character; the military education 
of the nation comes to its aid, and 
the ablest of sophists might fail to 
deceive the youngest of sous-officiers. 

In speaking thus generally of 
public opinion in France, let me 
not be supposed unmindful of the 
fact that there is a party to whom 
that alliance is unpleasing. It em- 
braces, I believe, the majority of 
the parti Bourbon, whether Legi- 
timists, Orleanists, or Fusionists— 
those who politically fell with 
Charles X. in 1830, or with Louis 
Philippe in 1848. In fine contrast 
also, at the same time that they 
sneer at England, they are loud in 
their praise of constitutional govern- 
ment. Now these men (I wont use 
the word statesmen, though some of 
them have been high in office) shall 
only draw from me the following 
remark: the democratic outbreak 
of 1848 inflicted upon Europe such 
loss and such suffering, that I, a 
Continental resident, shrink from 
the idea of estimating them. I 
have been accustomed to look upon 
that revolution as a great misfor- 
tune. But still, if the men who 
then politically fell would have 
acted in power as they profess in 
retirement—if they would have re- 
jected the English alliance at a 

riod when the equilibrium of 
Zurope depended upon it — then 
that opinion changes; then it was 
well that Louis Philippe’s crown 
was rolled in the dust, and the seals 
of office torn from the hands of 
M. Guizot ; then the Spectre Rouge 
was not the imp of mischief which 
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the world believed, since he only 
hurled down men more reckless 
and more unprincipled than himself. 
As the value of this alliance is so 
great, it behoves us also to keep 
good guard over it. This is so evi- 
dent that I pass by all common 
topics upon the subject, and merely 
allude to one circumstance, ve 
little noticed now, but which wi 
hereafter rise in importance, and be 
the cause of good or evil as we 
manage it well or ill. Some cen- 
turies ago, in the palmy days of 
Venice and of Genoa, the Medi- 
terranean was the great route for 
the traffic of the East, which reached 
its shores by means of the slow 
caravan passing over the dreary 
desert. Nautical science and larger 
ships led to the discovery of the 
great ocean passage, which in spite 
of its distance soon became the 
general one. But we live in a 
changing world: already is the rail 
laid down upon those sandy plains, 
and now engineering science de- 
clares itself in favour of a shi 
canal. Such a change would be 
very beneficial to all Mediterranean 
States. Italy and Greece, France 
and Austria, would all more or less 
feel it, and of course it is desired 
by all. But there is a belief, and it 
amounts to something more than a 
whisper, that such a change is 
opposed by England. Nowif these 
rumours are untrue, they cannot be 
too soon contradicted ; if true, such 
a policy cannot too soon be changed. 
We have certainly no moral right 
to block the way in such a manner, 
and it is difficult to see how our 
interests could suffer by a new 
route that would so much shorten 
the ship passage to India. If such 
a great work can be made, it will be 
made ere long. Let us then rather 
meet than oppose an undertaking so 
congenial to English enterprise, and 
let 1t be open to the flag of every 
nation. And not only let us do this, 
_ let us do it promptly and cheer- 
ully. 

From history and diplomacy I 
now turn to statistics, and the rota- 
tion is a natural one, for they form 
the rough base from whence the tall 
structure rises. It is true they can- 
not break the seal upon that closed 
book, the Future; but even upon 
it they enable us to calculate with 
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better chance of success. Very 
apropos at the present moment, the 
io de Reden (the first statistical 
writer in Germany, and perhaps in 
Europe) has published some docu- 
ments bearing strongly upon the 
o political crisis of our day. 

is work is called Germany and 
the rest of Europe ;* and though 
the latter appears to be tacked on as 
a kind of appendix, he gives a 
statistical outline of the whole. 
Moreover, the martial spirit of the 
times has made him attentive’ to 
military matters. 

First let us look to the German 
Confederation. When its military 
contingents were settled in 1818, 
the total population was 31,164,392, 
of which 9,842,227 belonged to 
Austria, ak 7:948,459 to Prussia ; 
but by the census of 1852, these 
numbers stand thus: total popu- 
lation, 45,286,116; Austrian part, 
12,919,300; Prussian part, 12,937,228. 
The much more rapid increase of 
the Prussian population may pro- 
bably be accounted for by its being 
free from those old feudal institu- 
tions which hung upon Austria until 
1848. The total Federal army (peace 
establishment) was fixed in 1818 at 
403,336; but according to the last 
— of the contingents, their 
real force amounted to 525,075. 

So much for the actual Confede- 
ration; but when we come to add 
the non-Germanic provinces of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, M. de Reden gives 
the following figures: population, 
72,441,709 ; peace - establishment 
army, 820,708; war establishment, 
1,180,603 ; ordinary revenue, 
1,410,000,000 of francs. Now 
these larger figures forcibly suggest 
the two following questions—one to 
ourselves, the other to the Germans. 

it becoming for thoughtless 
members of our Legislature, and 
still more thoughtless journalists, 


Per Centage 
— of Population. 









Germany.............0 §20, 708 


I'l 
I 790,000 17 
TN se as 358,518 5 
eee 138,680 1°3 
Te 193,900 o'7 
England ............... 102, 293 03 
Whole of Europe ...2, 731,085 1‘o 
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to speak of such a Power or Powers 
as if little note need be taken of 
them in the settlement of this great 
question, in which they are so 
nearly interested? On the other 
hand (and, should any German read 
these lines, I put it to his calm con- 
templation), is it dignified or right 
that such a Confederation should 
follow the timorous and time-serving 

licy which it has hitherto followed? 
The — of ee were once 
indignantly and eloquently applied 
to it: ’ Wh y lie I me like : ed- 
ridden monk, when the battle on 
which depends my life and death is 
fought out by the hands of others?’ 
But Ivanhoe was at that moment a 
feeble and a wounded man: how 
different is the present state of 
Germany these figures of M. de 
Reden sufficiently attest. Machia- 
velli, speaking of one of the little 
Italian dukedoms of his time, says, 
Le Duc prit alors la résolution de 
ne dépendre ‘ni de la fortune, ni des 
armes dautrut. Count Buol seems 
to have had this in mind, for in one 
of his despatches or protocols he uses 
the exact words Dépendre des armes 
d@autrui: only let him recollect that 
the little Italian Duke kept to his 
resolution while he lived. 

For the whole of Europe the Baron 
gives a population of 266,543,199, of 
which the per-centage proportions 
are thus divided :— 


GORMBAY ...scccccsccess 27.18 
BNE. -scasaracctetinncas 22.63 
BOD: sinc cdcncaxiivienes 13.43 
PINE hn: cancscsnksokice 10.42 
Turkey in Europe...... 5.82 
URI sc ccastinnease: sananece 5.34 
Other States ............ 15.18 


The military forces and their cost 
for the above six nations (the other 
States being omitted) he gives in 
the following elaborate table. It 
should be mentioned that he speaks 
of their peace establishments :— 


General Cost. | Cost per Head. 





Francs. Fe. ¢ 
383,133,739 | 466 83 
286,593,038 | 362 78 
308,386,035 | 860 17 
76,212,469 549 52 
74,108, 468 718 63 
239,331,479 | 2,144 78 
1,561,618,214 571 78 
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These figures require some ex- 
lanation. It is not the custom in 
eae to keep its whole military 
force standing during the whole 
year, a considerable part being 
called up for exercise in the spring, 
and dismissed with the short days 
of autumn; otherwise there could 
not be such a difference in the cost 
of a soldier in France and in Ger- 
many, there being the conscription- 
law and economy in both countries. 
In Russia, also, I believe the reserve 
forms a part of these 790,000 men, 
which is less costly than the stand- 
ing army; the latter, however, 
being somewhat over 600,000 in 
time of peace. But making these 
allowances, how immense is the 
difference in the money cost be- 
tween England and the Continent! 
The words ‘money cost’ are used 
because there is another cost to be 
taken into consideration—that which 
falls on the population. In Russia 
it is 1°75 per cent.; in England, only 
0°37: im the first it is a compulsory 
levy ; in the second it is a voluntary 
one. 

Such figures and fractions call up 
far more and far deeper reflections 
than I have time fcr here. Without 
giving way to the prejudices of an 
enemy, os an a oat 4 and cruel pic- 
ture s they not give of the Russian 
military system! To reconcile such 
a force with such a money cost, we 
know that the poor conscript only 
receives a nominal pay; at the end 
of some fifteen years’ service he 
does not receive even a nominal 
pension. They perish by thousands 
under the forced march and the 
inclement sky, but a new ukase 
supplies their vacant places. And 
these hardships and wrongs are in- 
flicted upon the Russian people, for 
what? ‘That they in turn may be a 
wrong to their feebler neighbours— 
even in time of peace a standing 
menace, and in time of war what we 
have so lately seen. 

The moral points also to ourselves. 
We can neither raise up nor main- 
tain large armies by such means ; 
it is therefore the more requisite to 
make our smaller force as perfect 
as possible. 
the sea, numbers are in some mea- 
sure atoned for, but certainly we 
cannot afford to continue that 
slovenly negligence and want of 
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order which has lately been ex- 
hibited. A French General of other 
times drew an admirable com- 
parison between an army and a 
clock: if one part became out of 
order it affected the proper work- 
ing of the whole. From the pecu- 
liar character of the present contest, 
we have to look a step further than 
the general, who only spoke of an 
army; the questions of ships and 
soldiers are now so blended, that if 
the two services do not work well 
together, the great clock will cer- 
tainly go wrong. 

Armies and fleets naturally draw 
us to questions of finance. The 
following is M. de Reden’s great 
money table for Europe. Like the 
military one above quoted, it was 
not framed for a period of war, 
being taken before its commence- 
ment. 

The annual revenueof all the European 
States amounts to about 6,900,000,000 
francs, the annual expenditure to about 
6,980,000,000. This great total is thus 
composed :— 


Revenue, Expenditure, 


France 1,540,832,624 
Germany ...... 1,410, 
Englanc 1,355. 

tussia : 
Spain 
Turkey 
Other States . 


1,537,318,054 
1,444,545, 769 
1,376,634,968 
1,115,062,987 
391,585,043 
173,441,108 
941,782,760 

Tt is right to state that it is the 
continental custom to count the 
gross revenue, and not the net as 
in England; a fact which will 
slightly change the relative propor- 
tions of this table, and place that 
country higher than M. de Reden 
has placed her. Then with regard 
to the Russian revenue, he places it 
greatly above all other authorities. 
So much in the dark are such 
things kept in Russia, that those 
authorities are curiously at variance 
with each other. Some two years 
ago, the Quarterly Review stated 
it at 20,000,000, at a later period 
The Times newspaper put it down 
at 25,000,000, the French Moniteur 
of June 1854, at 200,000,000 of 
silver roubles, or 800,000,000 
francs, while in reply to the Moni- 
teur, M. Tebogorski, the Russian 
financier, writing as he says from 
official data, and certainly under the 
eyes of the Russian Government, 
asserts that before the breaking out 
of the war, it amounted from 
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220,000,000 tO 225,000,000 of 
silver roubles. As it was the evi- 
dent desire of the writer to put 
things in their best light, I do not 
believe that the gross revenue of 
Russia could have been above that 
sum. Here, however, we have the 
high authority of M. de Reden, for 
placing it considerably higher. I 
we I leave his figures un- 
touched, for those who prefer them, 
merely giving these explanations as 
a kind of note at the end. It is 
possible, so busy is Russian intrigue 
in Germany, that one of its agents 
may have found his way into the 
quiet study of this great statistical 
writer, as though it had been the 
cabinet of a German king, or the 
bureau of a penny German journal. 

The annual contribution paid by 
each inhabitant in the following 
different countries, is estimated as 
follows, counting in French money. 
In Holland, 53 francs 32 centimes, 
in England, 49°82, in France 43'5, 
in Denmark 37'50, in Spain 36°94, 
in Belgium 28°33, in Germany 19°46, 
in Russia 18°43. It may be a sur- 

rise to some, to see that the Eng- 
een does not occupy the first 
place. 

The annual interest of European 
national debts is put down at 
1,871,203,770. This leaves the 
burden upon England somewhat 
over one-third of the whole. 

All the foregoing estimates were 
drawn up without reference to this 
war, and may be called a statistical 
sketch of the last year of peace. 
The first cannon shot has rapidly 
called into action both more men 
and more money, and therefore 
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many of their large figures are al- 
ready nothing more than an indica- 
tion of the past. For any period 
since the commencement of that 
war, it is more difficult (as yet at 
least) to calculate correctly, but M. 
de Reden puts down the additional 
war contributions raised in 1854, by 
loan, new taxes, or treasury bonds, 
at 1,895,000,000 of francs. 

This elaborate work, of which I 
have given so brief an analysis, was 
meant for Europe, and Europe will 
do well to pay attention to it. In 
time of war it 1s useful as a reference, 
in some measure asa guide. Should 
peace be happily established on a 
firm and satisfactory basis, it may 
offer still more important sugges- 
tions. Surely philosophy may then 
ask whether, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, we can find 
no improvement upon such a sys- 
tem? The ever ready excuse of 
continental statesmen is this—‘ We 
keep up so large an army because 
our neighbours do the same:’ the 
ball of responsibility is thrown from 
hand to hand. Can conferences 
then do nothing? Must these forced 
levies and this waste of wealth be 
for ever going on, because nations 
cannot come to some fair under- 
standing among themselves? That 
very term, now so much used, ‘the 
balance of power,’ ought to force its 
moral upon this question. Rival 
nations augment their legions, but 
the index hand of the balance re- 
mains exactly, or nearly, where it 
was; and the only effective change 
is the increased weight of national 
burdens. C. 
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ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


HE readers of the lectures On 
the Study of Words, which were 
delivered by Mr. Trench a few 
years ago to the pupils of the Dio- 
cesan Training-school at Winches- 
ter, and which formed the subject 
of a paper in Fraser in December, 
1851, will gladly welcome a second 
series of addresses by the same 
author, and on a kindred theme. 
The volume before us contains five 
lectures, originally given by Mr. 
Trench in King’s College, London, 
last spring twelvemonths, but recast 
and enlarged for the same audience 
which heard those On the Use and 
Study of Words. The theme is 
inexhaustible, and the e~thor needed 
not to fear any complaints that he 
was twice travelling over the same 
ground. And for our part, having 
in our former paper viewed lan- 
guage under its more general as- 
ects, we shall now be fain to follow 
r. Trench through the minute de- 
tails of English so agreeably pre- 
sented in these pages. The fottow- 


ing is the scheme of the present 


lectures :— 


The plan which I have laid down for 
myself, and to which I shall adhere, in 
this lecture and in those which will suc- 
ceed it, is as follows. In this my first 
lecture I will ask you to consider the 
language as now it is, to decompose 
with me some specimens of it, to prove 
by these means of what elements it is 
compact, and what functions in it these 
elements or component parts severally 
serve; nor shall I leave this subject 
without asking you to admire the 
happy marriage in our tongue of the 
languages of the north and south, an ad- 
vantage which it alone among all the 
languages of Europe enjoys. Having 
thus presented to ourselves the body 
which we wish to submit to scrutiny, 
and having become acquainted, how- 
ever slightly, with its composition, I 
shall invite you to go back with me, and 
trace some of the leading changes to 
which in time past it has been sub- 
mitted, and through which it has arrived 
at what it now is; and these changes 
I shall contemplate under four aspects, 
dedicating a lecture to each ;—changes 
which have resulted from the birth of 
new, or the reception of foreign, words ; 


‘liver,’ ‘ power,’ ‘ glory.’ 


—changes consequent on the rejection 
or extinction of words or powers once 
possessed by the language ;—changes 
through the altered meaning of words ; 
—and lastly, as not unworthy of our 
attention, but often growing out of very 
deep roots, changes in the orthography 
of words. 

So great have been these changes, 
yet at the same time so gradual, 
that it is no easier to mark and de- 
fine them, than it is for one advanced. 
in life to assign its true date to every 
step of his mental and moral his- 
tory from infancy onwards. Within 
a memory of sixty years, Mr. 
Trench observes, many words creep 
into the language, many drop 
out of it, and not a few lose their 
first meaning, yet the change shall 
be unfelt by all who live through it. 
Five of those lives would carry us 
back to the days of Spenser, and 
eight to those of Wiclif; but 
Wiclif’s Bible needs learning to 
read it, and Spenser cannot be un- 
derstood without help. Through 
the ages which have come between 
theirs and ours, English speech has 
been ever taking to itself new 
wealth from strangers, and leaving 
off old shreds and patches of its 
own, some of these being thrown 
aside too lightly and hastily, until 
now it has become a medley of 
many tongues, rich and powerful on 
the lips of a master, but at first 
hearing telling little of the true 
springs of its greatness. 

To search these out is one of the 
first tasks urged by Mr. Trench 
upon his scholars. ‘They will find, 
he says, that out of every hundred 
English words, at a rough reckon- 
ing, sixty are Saxon, thirty Latin 
(counting those which have come 
through the French), five Greek, 
and the other five gathered from 
many lands both far and near. But 
these proportions would not always 
hold. 

Thus examine the Lord’s Prayer. It 
consists of exactly sixty words. You will 
find that only the following six claim 
the rights of Latin citizenship—‘ tres- 
passes,’ ‘trespass,’ ‘temptation,’ ‘ de- 
Nor would it 
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be very difficult to substitute for any 
one of these a Saxon word. Thus for 
‘ tres s’ might be substituted ‘sins ;’ 
for ‘deliver’ ‘free ;’ for ‘power’ ‘might ;’ 
for ‘glory’ ‘brightness ;) which would 
only leave ‘temptation,’ about which 
there could be the slightest difficulty, 
and ‘trials,’ though we now ascribe to 
the word a somewhat different sense, 
would in fact exactly correspond to it. 
This is but a small per-centage, six words 
in sixty, the proportion, that is, of ten 
in the hundred ; and we often light upon 
a still smaller proportion. Thus take 
the first three verses of the 23rd Psalm : 
—‘The Lord is my Shepherd ; there- 
fore can I lack nothing ; He shall feed 
me in a green pasture, and lead me 
forth beside the waters of comfort ; He 
shall convert my soul, and bring me 
forth in the path of righteousness for his 
Name sake.’ Here are forty-five words, 
and only three of these are Latin, ‘ pas- 
ture,’ ‘comfort,’ and ‘convert ; and for 
every one of these too it would be easy 
to substitute a word of Saxon origin ; 
little more, that is, than the proportion 
of seven in the hundred; while, still 
stronger than this, in five verses out of 
Genesis, containing one hundred and 
thirty words, there are only five not 
Saxon, less, that is, than four per cent. 


The reason of this discrepancy is 
that the Anglo-Saxon words in the 
language are of more primary ne- 
cessity than the Latin, and there- 
fore occur more frequently. ‘The 
proportions which the ee of 
the dictionary, that is of the lan- 
guage at rest, would furnish, are 
very different from these : 
which the analysis of sentences, or 
of the language in motion, gives.’ 
Pursuing this inquiry, the student 
will be led to what Mr. Trench re- 

ards as a law of all composite 
anguages, that they are composite 
only in their words, and never in 

matical forms and inflections. 
From hence it follows in our own, 
that while it is quite possible to write 
English, foregoing the use of Latin 
derivatives altogether, the reverse 
is almost or quite impossible. But 
Mr. Trench is far from being one of 
those who depreciate the value of 
the Latin element in English, or 
would have one part cultivated at 
the expense of the other. ‘The 
—_ says Sir F. Palgrave, ‘ may be 
Anglo-Saxon, but the woof is Ro- 
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man, as well as the embroidery; and 
these foreign materials have so 
entered into the texture, that were 
they plucked out, the web would be 
torn to rags, unravelled, and de- 
stroyed.’* The golden mean, it has 
been often remarked, has been no- 
where better preserved than in our 
authorized version of the Bible. 
And Mr. Trench closes his first 
lecture with a quotation from Jacob 
Grimm, attributing to this compo- 
site character of our mother-tongue 
‘a veritable power of expression, 
such as perhaps never stood at the 
command of any other language of 
men.’ 

Its highly spiritual genius, and won- 
derfully happy development and condi- 
tion, have been the result of a surpris- 
ingly intimate union of the two noblest 
languages in modern Europe, the 
Teutonic and the Romance.—It is well 
known in what relation these two stand 
to one another in the English tongue ; 
the former supplying in far larger pro- 
portion the material groundwork, the 
latter the spiritual conceptions. In 
truth the English language, which by no 
mere accident has produced and upborne 
the greatest and most predominant poet 
of modern times, as distinguished from 
the ancient classical poetry (I can, of 
course, only mean Shakespeare), may 
with all right be called a world-language ; 
and like the English people appears 
destined hereafter to prevail with a sway 
more extensive even than its present 
over all the portions of the globe. For 
in wealth, good sense, and closeness of 
structure no other of the languages at 
this day spoken deserves to be compared 
with it—not even our German, which is 
torn, even as we are torn, and must 
first rid itself of many defects, before 
it can enter boldly into the lists, as a 
competitor with the English.+ 


This noble language, then, is Mr. 
Trench’s theme. His second lecture 
opens with an extension of the terms 
‘living’ and ‘dead,’ as applied to 
languages far beyond the popular 
sense of spoken andunspoken. ‘A 
living language,’ he says, ‘is one in 
which a vital formative energy is 
still at work; a dead language is 
one in which this has ceased.’ Yet 
wemay ask whether speech is not the 
one mode by which the existence of 
this energy is made manifest, and 
whether a language can perish ex- 


* History of Normandy and England, vol. i. p. 78. 


+ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache. 


Berlin, 1851, p. 135. 
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cept by the extinction of those who 
spoke it? What limit shall be 
Seer on the operations of this 
ormative power? At what point 
would Mr. Trench fix the death of 
Latin and the birth of Italian, the 
interment of Anglo-Saxon and the 
upspringing of English ? 

It is certain that all languages must, 
or at least all languages do in the end, 
perish ; they run their course ; not all 
at the same rate, for the tendency to 
change is different in different lan- 
guages, both from internal causes (me- 
chanism, &c.), and also from causes 
external to the language, laid in the 
varying velocities of social progress and 
social decline ; but so it is, that whether 
of shorter or longer life, they have their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, 
their decrepitude, their final dissolution. 
Not indeed that, even when this last 
hour has arrived, they disappear, leaving 
no traces behind them. On the con- 
trary, out of their death a new life 
comes forth ; they pass into new forms, 
the materials of which they were com- 
posed more or less survive, but these 
now organized in new shapes and ac- 
cording to other laws of life. Thus, 
for example, the Latin perishes as a 
living language, but a great part of the 
words that composed it live on in the 
fourdaughter languages, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese ; not a few in 
our own. Still in their own proper 
being languages perish and pass away ; 
no nations, that is, continue to speak 
them any more. Seeing then that they 
thus die, they must have had the germs 
of death, the possibilities of decay, in 
them from the very first. 


But is all this quite so sure? May 
we not consider the Latin of Livy 
and the Italian of Boccaccio as 
different states of the same lan- 
guage, moulded in the course of ages 
to represent the common speech of 
the —— To us this seems the 
more philosophical view; and we 
could even imagine that but for the 
occurrence of circumstances inter- 
rupting all literature, the transfor- 
mation from Latin into Italian 
would be plainly visible in the 
writings of successive generations. 
Cicero himself, we shudder to think, 
might have been modernized from 
age to age, until scarcely a sound 
remained of the tones that shook 
the Capitol. For this is the change 
which is now going on from day to 
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day, silent and imperceptible as the 
mighty agencies which modify the 
surface of the earth, substituting 
oceans for continents and mountains 
for plains. Books are the title-deeds 
of a language, and wherever a great 
gap occurs in the series of muni- 
ments, we may conclude that some 
long national trouble interrupted 
all popular writing, and prevented 
it from keeping pace with the 
changes of popular speech. To an 
Italian, Livy is more obsolete than 
Wiclif is to us, but probably not in 
a higher degree than is justly due 
to the greater lapse of time. The 
Latin language lives in Italian, as 
we speak the tongue of Wiclif. 
We might even argue, with con- 
siderable plausib‘lity, that the en- 
during energy of the older form is 
visible in a modern courterchange 
—Manzoni’s style and manner are 
more Latin than Boccaccio’s. And 
when Mr. Trench says, that ‘a 
dead language,’ the Tatin for in- 
stance, ‘is as incapable of losing as 
it is of gaining,’ he must mean, not 
the language spoken commonly in 
old Rome, but that particular part 
of it contained in certain books writ- 
ten before a certain epoch, and still 
extant. Or how will he draw a 
line between a Lexicon Ciceroni- 
anum and Ducange’s Glossary ? 
Does not Greek survive in Romaic ? 
With great deference to Mr. 
Trench, we are disposed to make a 
stand for the immortality of lan- 
guages, or at least to believe that 
they can only die a violent death. 
Some of these considerations may 
show what great caution should be 
used in stripping an old writer of 
his antique garb, with the view of 
making him more inviting to a 
modern reader. Where we seem to 
be casting aside only waste letters, 
we may really be losing ancient in- 
flections. ‘ Peculiarities,’ says Mr. 
Bell, in his valuable introduction to 
‘Chaucer,’* ‘which appear to be 
mere fancies of the sabe, or obso- 
lete usages of the printer, are, in 
fact, grammatical inflections of great 
beauty and importance.’ But re- 
turning to Mr. Trench, we find his 


- second lecture devoted to the gains 


of the English language, the sources 
from which it ‘has enriched its 


* Annotated Edition of the English Poets: Chaucer, vol. i. p. 67. 
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vocabulary, the periods at which it 
has made its chief additions, the 
character of the additions which at 
different periods it has made, and 
the motives which induced it to seek 
them.’ The great influx of French 
occurred between the Norman Con- 
quest and the time of Chaucer ; and 
the influence of Latin was felt 
mainly at two epochs,—among the 
followers of Chaucer, and after the 
Reformation. We shall not stop 
to inquire whether Mr. Trench is 
not a little inclined to be guided 
rather by hypothesis than induction 
in some of his conclusions, in spite 
of the complete armoury of mate- 
rials with which he is furnished for 
the latter. The three languages, 
Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon, 
must have existed, it seems to us, 
side by side, through all the earlier 
portion of these epochs, not cer- 
tainly on such equal terms as Eng- 
lish and Welsh do now in the 
Principality, or English and Irish 
in Connaught, but in a far closer 
communion than is described by 
saying that Latin was the language 
of the Church, French of the Court, 
and English of the commonalty. 
And the ‘garbling’ of the three 
tongues, and harmonising together 
of what was best in each, we conceive 
to have been a very different and 
less discernible process than can be 
traced in the affectations of any 
writers, or the fashion of any 
time. Their confusion without har- 
mony may be curiously seen in the 
registers of religious houses, and in 
the records of the courts of law. So 
in Oliver’s Monasticon Exoniense, 
it may be read that the lady canons 
of Canonsleigh Priory, in Devon- 
shire, owned a cultura of arable 
land super la knolle juxta volatile 
woodcoccorum ; and coming to later 
days, in Dyer’s Reports, may be 
seen the following choice sample of 
aayeee language :—‘ Richardson, 
C.J. Al assises at Salisbury, in 
summer, 1631, fuit assault per pri- 
soner - + « que puis son con- 
demnation ject un brickbat a le 
dit justice, qui narrowly mist; et 
sur ceo immediately fuit indictment 
drawn, per Noy, envers le prisoner, 
et son dexter manus ampute, and 
fix at gibbet, sur que luimeme im- 
mediatement hange in presence de 
court.’ These grotesque medleys 
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may be taken as representing the 
earliest period of assimilation—the 
law as usual perpetuating its own 
ignorance — the period when un- 
lettered English tongues were clum- 
sily imitating the courtly tones of 
their Norman seigneurs, or applying 
to common purposes words caught 
from the jingling pasquinades of 
Golias. For we strongly suspect 
that it is among the uneducated 
that the modification of language is 
chiefly effected; and that change 
rises from the homely rather than 
descends from the polite. 

The invention of words opens a 
very curious and interesting inquiry, 
which might indeed be extended to 
include the very origin of lan- 
guage. Says Mr. Trench— 


New words are coined out of the neces- 
sity which men feel of filling up gaps 
in the language. Thoughtful men, com- 
paring their own language with that of 
other nations, become conscious of defi- 
ciencies, of important matters unex- 
pressed in their own, and with more or 
less success proceed to supply the defi- 
ciency. For example, that too common 
sin, the undue love of self, with the 
postponing of the interests of all others 
to our own, had for a long time no 
word to express it in English. One 
writer tried to supply the want by call- 
ing the man a ‘suist,’ as one seeking 
his own things (sua), and the sin itself, 
‘suicism.’ ‘ Philauty’ (¢:Aavria) had 
been more than once attempted by our 
scholars. The gap, however, was not 
really filled up, till some of the Puritan 
writers devised ‘selfish’ and ‘selfish- 
ness,’ words which to us seem obvious 
enough, but which yet are not more 
than two hundred years old, 


But besides these words, which 
are due to the perception of a want 
by thoughtful men, we believe that 
every language is constantly receiv- 
ing accessions from pure chance, an 
accidental combination of letters 
unknown before, suddenly acquir- 
ing a meaning, or a sound being 
written for the first time. Here 
again the language will be indebted 
for its new possession to its unlearned 
speakers. Many words of this kind 
may be said to come from Nature’s 
own tongue, as she ‘murmurs with 
her brooks,’ or ‘rustles with her 
leaves,’ ‘coos with her doves,’ ‘hisses 
with her serpents,’ ‘roars with her 
lions,’ or ‘ whistles with her winds.’ 
Many take their rise in the endear- 
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ments of the nursery, in the fami- 
liarity of the fireside, and the busi- 
ness of the workshop. Others of 
the same kind may be exemplified 
by ‘slap,’ ‘smack,’ ‘buss,’ and ‘kiss.’ 
Others again perpetuate a casual 
expression caught up and repeated 
for its sheer whimsicality. Some of 
these intruding words never lose a 
taint of their vulgar birth -place ; 
many do gain a real footing in the 
language, and succeed at last in 
forcing the barrier of the diction- 
aries. But what we would now re- 
mark is, that this process of intro- 
duction is constantly in action, and 
that words of this class are no doubt 
at this moment familiar in many a 
home circle which will hereafter 
become current abroad, and take 
their place in the columns of the 
Richardsons and Websters. We 
think, therefore, that Mr. Trench 
speaks somewhat too strongly when 
he says— 

The period when absolutely new roots 
are generated will have past away, long 
before men begin to take any notice by 
a reflective act of processes going for- 
ward in the language which they speak. 
This pure productive energy, creative 
we might call it, belongs only to the 
earliest stages of a nation’s existence,— 
to times quite out of the ken of history. 
It is only from materials already exist- 
ing either in its own bosom, or in the 
bosom of other languages, that it can 
enrich itself in the latter, or historical 
stages of its life. 

Mr. Trench is very happy in 
illustrating these sources of new 
wealth. Novel combinations of two 
words into one,the formation of words 
by analogy, the recovery of words 
which had become obsolete, the di- 
vision of single words into two with 
different meanings, the conversion 
of proper names into common words; 
all these changes are elucidated in 
his pages from the stores laid up in 
a course of the most varied reading, 
so as to be at once both entertaining 
and suggestive. Many readers, we 
should think, will be startled to hear 
that ‘starvation,’ in which a Latin 
termination is attached to a Saxon 
root, is ‘an old Scottish word, but 
unknown in England, till used by 
Mr. Dundas, the 
Melville, in an American debate, in 
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1775. That it then jarred strangely 
on English ears is evident from the 
nickname, ‘starvation Dundas,’ 
which in consequence he bore.’ The 
following is still more curious :— 


Sometimes a word will emerge anew 
from the undercurrent of society, not 
indeed new, but yet to most seeming as 
new, its very existence having been 
altogether forgotten by the greater 
number of those speaking the language ; 
although it must have somewhere lived 
on upon the lips of men. Thus, for in- 
stance, since the Californian and Aus- 
tralian discoveries of gold we hear often 
of a ‘nugget’ of gold ; being a lump of 
the pure metal; and there has been 
some discussion whether the word has 
been born for the present necessity, or 
whether it be a recent malformation of 
‘ingot.’ Iam inclined to think that it 
is neither one nor the other. I would 
not indeed affirm that it may not be a 
popular recasting of ‘ingot ; but only 
that it is not a recent one; for ‘nugget’ 
very nearly in its present form, occurs 
in our elder writers, being spelt ‘niggot’ 
by them. There can be little doubt 
that this is the same word ; all the con- 
sonants, which are generally the stamina 
of a word, being the same ; while this 
early form ‘niggot’ makes more plau- 
sible their suggestion that ‘nugget’ is 
only ‘ingot’ disguised, seeing that there 
wants nothing but the very common 
transposition of the first two letters to 
bring that out of this. 

So, again, the reference of the 
schoolboy’s ‘chouse’ to a fraud 
committed = the ‘chiaus,’ or in- 
terpreter of the Turkish embassy in 
England, in 1609, is an agreeable 
curiosity.* But while from all these 
and other sources the language of 
this country has constantly been 
increasing in riches, on the other 
hand it has as constantly been suf- 
fering diminutions. And Mr. Trench 
observes very truly, that the losses 
are of two kinds, while the gains are 
only of one :— 

Its gains are only in words ; it never 
puts forth in the course of its later evo- 
lution a new power; it never makes 
for itself a new case, or a new tense, or 
a new comparative. But its losses are 
both in words and in powers—in words 
of course, but in powers also : it leaves 
behind it, as it travels onward, cases 
which it once possessed, renounces the 
employment of tenses which it once 
used ; is content with one termination 


* The word ‘ bus,’ into which ‘omnibus’ has been contracted or degraded, may 
prove a puzzle of this kind to future etymologists. 
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both for masculine and feminine, and so 
on. Nor is this a peculiar feature of 
one language, but the universal law of 
all. ‘In all languages,’ as has been 
well said, ‘ there is a constant tendency 
to relieve themselves of that precision 
which chooses a fresh symbol for every 
shade of meaning, to lessen the amount 
of nice distinction, and detect as it were a 
royal road to the interchange of opinion.’ 


Thus in the first class, ‘ wanhope’ 
for despair, ‘dearworth’ for : 
loved, ‘rootfast,’ ‘witwanton,’ ‘book- 
hunger,’ and ‘ word-warrior,’ are all 
bewailed as lost by Mr. Trench. 
But surely he may take comfort. 
Except the first two, there is not 
one of them he need hesitate to use. 
Word -warriors and wit-wantons 
would waste their breath upon one 
whose book-hunger has won him 
so rich a meed, and placed him 
rootfast in the field of learning, 
proof to all their onslaughts. But 
we confess we should hardly ven- 
ture upon ‘soothsaw’ for proverb, 
‘sourdough’ for leaven, or even 
* foretalk’ for preface, or ‘ foreword’ 
for promise. Whe retention by pro- 
vincial dialects of words which have 
become obsolete in the general lan- 
guage, affords Mr. Trench scope for 
a digression of great interest. What 
appear to be vulgarisms are often, 
in fact, merely archaicisms. ‘ Ris,’ 
and the expression ‘them books,’ 
come under this category. So, too, 
the same explanation may be given 
of some expressions which are re- 

arded as Americanisms. They are, 
in fact, not novelties, but antiques. 


There are parts of America where 
‘het? is used or was used a few years 
since as the perfect of ‘to heat ;’ ‘holp’ 
as the perfect of ‘to help; ‘striken’ as 
the participle of ‘to strike.’ Again, 
there are words which have become ob- 
solete here during the last two hundred 
years, which have not become obsolete 
there, although many of them probably 
retain only a provincial life. The excel- 
lent word ‘freshet,’ for a river swollen 
by rain or other causes, and rushing 
with wider and more rapid current than 
usual to the sea, which would scarcely 
be found in English since Milton em- 
ployed it, has never been out of use in 
America, having lately come back to us 
from thence. ‘Slick’ too, which indeed 
is only another form of ‘sleek,’ was 
employed by our good writers of the 
seventeenth century. Other words 
again, which indeed have continued in 
currency on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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have yet on our side receded from their 
original use, while they have not receded 
from it on the other. ‘Plunder’ is a 
word in point; so too when wnleavened 
cakes are called ‘sad cakes,’ as in parts 
of America they are, it is evident that 
‘sad’ is used in its original sense of un- 
moved, being but another spelling of 
‘set’—a sense which, once the proper 
one of the word, has now left it with us. 

We should be glad to know 
whether Mr. Trench has any simi- 
lar explanation for ‘jam,’ used by 
our transatlantic cousins in the sense 
of spruce or smart. It might be 
instructive to learn how far African 
and Indian areadding tothe strength 
of native American. Of all places 
where English is the rule, few can 
exceed New Orleans in variety of 
strangers offered for adoption, to 
supply the loss of its own offspring. 
Caprice aloneseemsto have governed 
the fate of these. A word lives on 
as a verb when it has perished as a 
noun; we say ‘to embarrass,’ but 
not ‘an embarrass ;’ ‘to wed,’ but 
not ‘a wed;’ or, dead as a verb, it 
survives as a noun—‘a slug,’ but 
not ‘to slug;’ ‘a child,’ but not ‘to 
child.’ Yet Southey writes— 

And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died. 
So, too, the adjective ‘meek’ has 
outlived the verb ‘to meek ;’ ‘ fond,’ 
‘to fond.’ But we must here quote 
Mr. Trench’s own words, in order to 
show the readiness and abundance of 
his lore upon these points :— 

Or again, the affirmative remains, but 
the negative is gone; thus ‘wisdom,’ 
but not any more ‘ unwisdom’ (Wiclif) ; 
‘cunning,’ but not ‘uncunning ;’ ‘man- 
hood,’ ‘ wit,’ ‘mighty,’ but not ‘ unman- 
hood,’ ‘unwit,’ ‘unmighty’ (all in Chau- 
cer); ‘buxom,’ but not ‘unbuxom’ 
(Dryden) ; ‘science,’ but not ‘ nescience’ 
(Glanvill) ; ‘to know,’ but not ‘to un- 
know’ (Wiclif), which last survives only 
in ‘unknowing’ and ‘unknown.’ Or 
once more, with a curious variation from 
this, the negative survives, while the 
affirmative is gone ; thus ‘ wieldy’ (Chau- 
cer) survives only in ‘ unwieldy ;’ ‘ couth’ 
and ‘couthly’ (both in Spenser), only 
in ‘uncouth’ and ‘uncouthly ;’ ‘ruly’ 
(Foxe) only in ‘unruly; ‘gainly’ 
(Henry More) in ‘ungainly ;’ these last 
two were both of them serviceable 
words, and have been ill lost; ‘ exora- 
ble’ (Holland) and ‘evitable’ only in 
‘inexorable’ and ‘inevitable.’ In like 
manner ‘semble’ (Foxe) and ‘hearten’ 


(Chapman) have disappeared; while 
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‘dissemble’ and ‘dishearten’ continue. 
So also of other pairs one has been 
taken and the other left; ‘height,’ or 
*highth,’as Milton better spelt it, re- 
mains, but ‘lowth’ (Becon) is gone ; 
‘ righteousness,’ or ‘rightwiseness,’ as 
it would once and more accurately have 
been written, for ‘righteous’ is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ rightwise,’ remains, but its 
correspondent ‘ wrongwiseness’ has been 
taken. 
* - + * * 

Let me mention another real loss, 

where in like manner there remains in 
the present language something to re- 
mind us of that which is gone. The 
comparative ‘rather’ stands alone, hav- 
ing dropped on either side its posi- 
tive ‘rathe,’ and superlative ‘ rathest.’ 
*Rathe,’ having the sense of early, 
though a graceful word, and not fallen 
quite out of popular remembrance, in- 
asmuch as it is embalmed in the Lyci- 
das of Milton, 
* And the rathe primrose, which forsaken dies,’ 
might still be suffered to share the com- 
mon lot of so many words which have 
perished, though worthy to have lived ; 
but the disuse of ‘rathest’ has created 
a real gap in the language, and the 
more so, seeing that ‘ liefest’ is gone too. 
‘Rather’ expresses the Latin ‘potius ;’ 
but ‘rathest’ being gone, we have no 
word, unless ‘soonest’ may be accepted 
as such, to express ‘ potissimum,’ that 
is the preference not of one way over 
another or over certain others, but of 
one over all; which we therefore effect 
by dint of various circumlocutions. Nor 
is ‘rathest’ so long out of use, that it 
would be a playing of the antic to at- 
tempt to revive it. On the contrary, it 
is found so late as in Bishop Sanderson's 
Sermons, who in the opening of that 
beautiful sermon from the text ‘When 
my father and my mother forsake me, 
the Lord taketh me up,’ puts the con- 
sideration, ‘ why these,’ that is, father 
and mother, ‘are named the rathest, 
and the rest to be included in them.’ 

These decaying words run in 
classes ; those ending in the Anglo- 
Saxon some have experienced a most 
fatal mortality, and though some 
have been spared — ‘ gladsome,’ 
‘handsome,’ ‘ buxom,’ ‘ lissome’ — 
yet many more have been swept 
away—‘ brightsome,’ ‘ugsome,’ ‘joy- 
some,’ ‘winsome,’ (still extant in the 
North,) ‘toothsome,’ and the rest. 
So, again, a great many companions 


of ‘ dotard,’ ‘laggard,’ ‘sluggard,’ . 


have vanished from our common 
speech, the art of ‘slang-whanging’ 
p aring to decline in estimation. 

ollowed them to the grave have 
another and kindred group, of which 
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‘scarecrow,’ ‘télitale,’ and ‘scape- 
grace,’ are surviving representa- 
tives, while ‘ pinchpenny,’ * slipgib- 
bet,’ ‘spintext,’ ‘ cutpurse,’ ‘ crack- 
hemp,’ are but a few of the departed. 
And another of these waning classes 
consists of those rhyming or allite- 
rative jingles, of which ‘willy-nilly,’ 
‘ hodge-podge,’ ‘ riff-raff,’ and ‘slip- 
slop, are living samples, while the 
following extinct specimens are 


furnished by Mr. Trench :— 


Take of rhyming the following: ‘hug- 
ger-mugger,’ ‘hurly-burly,’ ‘kicksy- 
wicksy’ (all in Shakespeare) ; ‘ hibber- 
jibber,’ ‘rusty-dusty,’ ‘horrel-lorrel,’ 
‘ slaump-paump’ (all in Gabriel Harvey)’ 
‘royster-doyster’ (Old Play), ‘hoddy- 
doddy’ (Ben Jonson); while of allitera- 
tive might be instanced these: ‘skim- 
ble-skamble,’ ‘bibble-babble’ (both in 
Shakespeare), ‘twittle-twattle,’ ‘kim- 
kam’ (both in Holland), ‘hab-nab’ 
(Lilly), ‘trim-tram,’ ‘trish-trash,’ ‘swish- 
swash’ (all in Gabriel Harvey), ‘ whim- 
wham’ (Beaumont and Fletcher), ‘mizz- 
mazz’ (Locke), ‘snip-snap’ (Pope), 
‘flim-flam’ (Swift), ‘tric-trac,’ and 
others. 

It is plain that in many of these 
cases the words are the victims of 
an ill reputation. ‘There comes to 
be aes something of ludicrous, 
or coarse, or vulgar to them, out of 
a feeling of which they are no longer 
used in earnest serious writing, and 
at the same time fall out of the dis- 
course of those who desire to speak 
elegantly.’ Like a dog, a word gets 
a bad name and is put out of the 
way. The hateful spirit of parody 
often reduces a word to the wretched 
plight of being ridiculous. So ‘dub’ 
and ‘doughty’ have been brought 
down from their old pride of place. 
So, too, ‘ pate’ would not be used by 
one now translating the Bible; nor, 
perhaps, even ‘good luck.’ No 
smile was raised by the minstrel 
who bewailed Witherington’s ‘ dole- 
ful dumps.’ Other influences of a 
like kind are also at work. Words 
are often sneered out of use. We 
are not sure that ‘respectable’ will 
ever recover its connexion with gig- 
keeping. ‘Genteel’ is likely to be 
banished to advertisements. Fa- 
shion lays her light wand upon the 
dictionary, and scores out many an 
acquaintance from her visiting list. 
Lady Betty’s ‘drum’ gave place to 
her daughter's ‘rout ;’ ‘ routs’ have 
vanished, and now ‘parties’ are dis- 
appearing. Then, too, the age be- 
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comes more nice—‘nice’ itself being 
a word of which the meaning has 
changed from that in which we here 
use it—and Pope’s or Swift's saying 
concerning ‘a nice man,’ could 
scarcely now be uttered to polite 
ears. But still worse for words is 
their fate, when, like persons, the 
come under a cloud. The doom is 
often as undeserved by the word as 
by the individual. Affectation does 
the work of suspicion: who did 
not laugh at Mrs. Trollope’s account 
of American delicacy? But no re- 
sistance can be made ; and although 
the subject opens a curious chapter 
in the association of ideas, we must 
imitate Mr. Trench’s reserve, and 
leave it to philosophers like Swift 
and Sterne. 

Words which are lost may be re- 
placed by new ones, but not so 
forms. ‘Like leaves on trees the 
race of words is found ;’ but when a 
power drops away from the tongue, 
it has no successor. We can never 
recover a lost declension or conju- 
gation, or replace vanished distine- 
tions of number or gender; and the 
tendency of every language is to 
relieve itself of these defining marks. 
In notes of gender modern English 
has limited the use of the termina- 
tion ess, as in ‘heiress’ and ‘ pro- 
phetess,’ to far fewer words than 
might take it, even in a late gene- 
ration. The ster of words like 
‘spinster,’ has shared the same fate. 
So, too, the inflection en of many 
adjectives has gone, or is fast going. 


Thus instead of ‘golden pin’ we say 
‘gold pin ;’ instead of ‘earthen works’ 
we say ‘carth works.’ It is true that 
in the case of these two adjectives, 
‘golden’ and ‘ earthen,’ they still belong 
to our living speech, though mainly as 
part of our poetic diction, or of the 
solemn and thus stereotyped language of 
Scripture. Others however of these 
adjectives have become obsolete, and 
have nearly or quite disappeared from 
the language, although the epochs of 
their disappearance are very different. 
‘Rosen’ went early ; I know no later 
example of it than in Chaucer (‘rosen 
chapelet’), ‘Silvern’ stood originally in 
Wiclif’s Bible (‘silrerne houses to Diane,’ 
Acts xix, 24);.but already in the second 
recension of this was exchanged for 
‘silver.’ ‘Tinnen’ for of tin occurs in 
Sylvester's Du Bartas ; where also we 
meet with ‘Jove’s milken alley,’.as a 
name for the Via Lactea, which by 
Bacon also is called not ‘The Milky,’ 
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but ‘The Milken, Way.’ In the coarse 
polemics of the Reformation the phrase, 
‘ breaden god,’ provoked by the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation, was of 
frequent employment, and occurs as 
late as in Oldham ; ‘ mothen parchments’ 
in Fulke; ‘cedarn alley’ in Milton ; 
‘boxen leaves,’ where we should use 
‘box leaves,’ in Dryden ; ‘a treen cup’ 
in Jeremy Taylor; ‘a glassen breast,’ 
meaning a transparent one, in Whitlock. 
I do not remember to have met ‘sto- 
nen,’ but have little doubt of its ex- 
istence. 

It may make some readers smile 
to learn that the forms of the per- 
fect tense which have been used 
sometimes in jest, were once sound 
English: ‘shape’ made ‘shope ;’ 
‘leap,’ ‘lope ;’ ‘weep,’ ‘wope;’ and 
soon. And the eliminating process 
is still at work. ‘Clomb’ is strug- 
gling with ‘climbed,’ and ‘hanged’ 
(though only, we think, in the pas- 
sive voice,) with ‘hung.’ In Vike 
manner the second person singular, 
‘lovest,’ &c., is vanishing, or has 
vanished, from familiar speech. And 
greater than all these changes, while 
also much farther remote, is the 
disappearance of gender in nouns— 
that is, we should say, of artificial 
gender. Where sex is distinguished 
the word embodies that of its sub- 
ject; where life is figuratively given 
to an inanimate object, sex may be 
assigned with it; but grammatical 
gender, English has none. ‘When 
I use the word ‘poetess,’’ says Mr. 
Trench, ‘it is not the word ‘poetess’ 
which is feminine, but the person 
indicated by the word who is 


JSemale.’ 


We hardly know whether we have 
the concurrence of Mr. Trench, in 
thinking that this is a vast advan- 
tage to our tongue. But to us the 
simplicity produced by this absence 
of factitious gender, together with 
the substitution of particles and 
auxiliaries for inflexions, seems the 
source of much of that strength, 
wealth, and good sense, which called 
forth the praise of the great German 
shilologist whom we quoted above. 
‘hese circumstances render the use 
of long and involved phrases almost 
an impossibility; while whatever 
loss there may be of classic stateli- 
ness, and we hardly think there is 
any, is amply compensated by the 
wonderful variety of expression af- 
forded by the abundanceof particles, 
little words, but of great power. It 
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matters little that English should 
be, as Mr. Trench says it is, among 
the least imaginative of languages, 
when, as he admits, ‘ it has been em- 
ployed in some of the greatest works 
of imagination which the world has 
ever seen.” 

Words which have become obso- 
lete are no embarrassment to the 
reader. He turns to the glossary 
and the question is settled. But 
the case is very different with words 
which are still in use, but with a 
changed meaning. Such changes 
form the subject of the fourth 
lecture in this pleasant volume. Its 
importance is shown by a few strik- 
ing and well chosen instances of 
what is lost by ignorance of the 
ancient force of words. Thus in 
poetry :— 

In reading of poetry above all what 
forces through this ignorance are often 
lost, what emphasis passes unobserved : 
how often the poet may be wronged in 
our estimation ; that seeming to us now 
flat and pointless, which at once would 
lose this character, did we know how to 
read into some word the power and 
peculiar force which it once had, but 
which now has departed from it. For 
example, Milton ascribes in Comus the 
‘ tinsel-slippered feet’ to Thetis, the 
goddess of the sea. ‘ Tinsel-slippered,’ 
how comparatively poor an epithet it 
sounds for those who know of ‘ tinsel’ 
only in its modern acceptation of mean 
and tawdry finery, affecting a splendor 
which it does not really possess. But 
learn its earlier use by learning its deri- 
vation, bring it back to the French 
‘ étincelle,’ and the Latin ‘ scintillula ;’ 
see in it, as Milton and the writers of 
his time saw, ‘the sparkling,’ and how 
exquisitely beautiful a title does this 
become applied to.a goddess of the sea ; 
how vividly does it call up before our 
mind's eye the quick glitter and sparkle 
of the waves under the light of sun or 
moon. It is Homer's ‘silver-footed’ 
(apyvpéreZa), not servilely transferred, 
but reproduced and made his own by 
the English poet, dealing as one great 
poet will do with another ; who will not 
disdain to borrow, but to what he 
borrows will add often a further grace of 
his own. 

These changes are of many kinds. 
The meaning of words is often gra- 
dually narrowed. Terms originally 

eneric are confined to one species. 
hus ‘meat,’ which once included 
all food, is now referred only to flesh. 
* Fair,’ which once meant beautiful, 
now, when —_ to an individual, 
marks a blonde. On the other hand 
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words which once denoted spe- 
cialties, take a wider signification. 
In this manner ‘idea’ fallen 
into its present vague and unsatis- 
factory use. Against this looseness 
Mr. Trench enters a vigorous pro- 
test, denouncing it as one of the 
causes ‘ most fatally effectual, which 
are at work for the final ruin of a 
lan e, and for the demoralization 
of those who speak it.’ Then again 
a figurative sense will sometimes 
entirely obliterate the literal and 
primary meaning. So ‘ bombast,’ 
which properly meant, first, cotton, 
and then the cotton wadding with 
which robes were puffed out, came 
afterwards to signify inflated and 
eer discourse. Sometimes a word 
travels from one sense to another, 
indexing at each stage a correspond- 
ing change ia social life. So ‘ vil- 
lain’ at first described the peasant, 
‘ villanus,’ attached to the ‘ villa,’ or 
farm. Then it marked the peasant 
who, it was taken for granted, 
would be vicious, because this had 
become the habit of his class. And 
finally, it simply conveys the impu- 
tation of vice, without any reference 
to peasant or to farm. Again a 
word is modified by both the moral 
sense and weakness of men; as, of 
the first kind, ‘sycophant’ passed 
from its first English meaning of 
false accuser or calumniator, to its 
present one of fawning flatterer, by 
the connexion implied in the Italian 
proverb—‘ who Raters me before, 
spatters me behind.’ And in the 
second sort are words of which the 
meaning is changed by man’s ten- 
dency to shrink from the condem- 
nation of sin; whereby ‘shrewd,’ 
which formerly signified wicked, 
now means little more than sharp. 
And to these changes mentioned by 
Mr. Trench, may perhaps be added 
that by which words originally im- 
plying weakness or littleness, have 
come to be used as terms of endear- 
ment, not improbably from the feel- 
ing of help and defence suggested 
4 their first sense. Thus ‘fond,’ 
which of old meant ‘ foolish,’ now 
signifies ‘loving.’ ‘ Pet’ seems con- 
nected with petit or ‘petty.’ And 
other examples may easily be found. 
* But besides receiving a change of 
meaning, words also undergo great 
alteration in their spelling. As 
speech falls often short of thought, 
so does writing still more of speech, 
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and complete exactness in the use of 
the symbols being impossible, even 
uniformity or painstaking seem more 
troublesome than profitable. Then 
again, what men have to do often, 
they will seek to do at the least 
possible cost. 

There is nothing which they do oftener 
than repeat words ; they will seek here 
then to save themselves pains; they 
will contract two or more syllables into 
one (‘toto opere’ will become ‘ topper, ’* 
‘God be with you’ ‘good by;’) they 
will slur over, and thus after a while 
cease to pronounce, certain letters ; for 
hard letters they will substitute soft ; 
for those which require a certain effort 
to pronounce, they will substitute those 
which require little or none. 

Many attempts have been made, 
like that of the projectors of the 
Phonetic Nuz, to remedy this un- 
certainty, by assigning a separate 
symbol to every distinguishable 
sound. But the futility of all such 
endeavours is conclusively shown by 
Mr. Trench. No two men would 
agree which symbol to use, say, for 
different modulations of the ‘u,’ as 
heard in the French fu, feu, fow 
with our few, fur, and full. Nor 
would this difficulty be compensated 
by the bringing of other vowels 
under the same symbol. ‘The 
little town of Woburn,’ Mr. Trench 
remarks, ‘ would seem to give small 
room for caprice in spelling, while 
yet the postmaster there has made, 
from the superscription of letters 
that have passed through his hands, 
a collection of no less than two hun- 
dred and forty-four varieties of 
ways in which the place has been 
spelt.’ These are the mistakes of 
the unlettered ; those of the learned 
may be seen in any specimen of 
‘that greatest of all absurdities, 

a Pronouncing Dictionary.’ Poor 
Walker! We regret to concur in 
the doom, and if the question may 
consort with proper gravity, would 
ask whether that well-known lexi- 
cographer is not the real original of 
a certain popular referee. 

But enough of this chimera. The 
spelling of a language is in constant 
motion of its own, both for good and 
evil. In the latter class may be 
ranked all variations which tend to 
hide the birth-place and parentage 
of a word; as the change of ‘ grosser’ 
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into ‘grocer,’ blinds usto the fact that 
of old it described one who dealt in 
gross, in contrast to retail; and as 
in ‘grogram’ we cannot recognise 
the coarse-grained stuff at once re- 
vealed by ‘grogran.’ ‘ Bran-new,’ 
again, has lost all the expressive 
energy of ‘ brand-new,’ and ‘scrip,’ 
so familiar upon ’change, presents 
no trace of the ‘script,’ or writing, 
which conveys the ‘ promise to pay.’ 
So, in another way, ‘island’ seems 
to renounce its connexion with the 
German ‘ eiland,’ and to palm itself 
upon the Latin ‘insula,’ justly en- 
titled to ‘isle.’ 

Here we may rest. We have 
said enough to show the riches of 
the field which Mr. Trench opens 
before his readers, a field in which 
every one may work, not only with 
happiness as well as gain to himself, 
but also with advantage to his 
country. Every one may watch for 
and collect ‘provincial words and in- 
flexions, local idioms and methods of 
pronouncing.’ Nothing of this kind 
should be counted beneath notice. 
The peculiarities which, to an ob- 
server not skilled in antiquarian 
lore, may seem devoid of signifi- 
cance, may prove a great help to 
more learned searchers after truth. 
And besides all this, every one may 
guard the purity of the noble tor gue 
which it is his privilege to use, bot?. 
in his own speech and writing. ina 
Mr. Trench’s better words, 

To know of this language, the stages 
which it has gone through, the quarters 
from which its riches have been derived, 
the gains which it is now making, the 
perils which have threatened or are 
threatening it, the losses which it has 
sustained, the latent capacities which 
may yet be in it, waiting to be evoked, 
the points in which it is superior to 
other tongues, in which it comes short 
of them, all this may well be the object 
of worthy ambition to every one of us, 
So may we hope to be ourselves guar- 
dians of its purity, and not corruptors 
of it ; to introduce, it may be, others into 
an intelligent knowledge of that, with 
which we shall have ourselves more than 
a merely superficial acquaintance ; to 
bequeath it to those who come after us 
not worse than we received it ourselves. 
‘Spartam nactus es; hanc exorna,’— 
this should be our motto in respect at 
once of our country, and of our country’s 
tongue. W. Do W. 





* Is it necessary to go so far afield? May not a ‘topper’ be simply one who 


has reached the ‘top?!’ 
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THE TOWER OF FAMINE. 


From Cantos XXXII. and XXXIII. of 
Dante’s ‘INFERNO.’ 


preom him we had departed, when I saw 
Two of the damned close frozen in one pit, 
One with the other’s head beneath his jaw ; 
And as for hunger bread is sharply bit, 
The uppermost’s keen fangs were planted there, 
Where the nape’s marrow and the brain-pan fit. 
Not otherwise did dying Tydeus tear 
The brow of Menalippus in his rage, 
Than did this glutton crunch his quivering fare. 
‘Oh thou who by such bestial witnessage 
Dost show thy hate of him on whom thou preyest, 
What cause,’ I said, ‘ may thus you twain engage ? 
If thou with reason against him inveighest— 
Learning your names and story, and his crime— 
I will repeat above-ground what thou sayest, 
Unless my tongue should wither ere its time.’ 


Canto XXXITI. 


That sinner lifted from such savage feeding 
His gory lips, and wiped them on the hair 


Of the foul _: his fangs left raw and bleeding. 
Then he began, ‘ Thou askest me to tear 
Open again the scars of a woe, 


Deep aching inwards ere I lay them bare : 

But if my tale to fruit of shame might grow, 

Shame on the head I gnaw, that hope shall teach 
The bitter fount of words and tears to flow. 

I know not who thou art—nor whence to reach 
These dismal vaults is given thee: Florentine 
Thou seemest by the accent of thy speech. 

Know that on Earth I was Count Ugelin, 

And this Archbishop Rogers. Hearken why 
So bad a neighbour I in Hell have been. 

Through the effect of his ill-schemes that I 
Trusting in him was ta’en and put to death, 

Need not be told: but how they made me die, 

In torments wrenching out my tardy breath, 

Haply thou hast not heard. Now shalt thou hear 
How well this fiend my vengeance meriteth. 

A slender fissure in the mew-cage drear 
(Which hath through me of Famine earned the name, 
And wherein others yet shall pine, I fear), 

Had shown me, though few beamlets through it came, 
Some moons, when I that evil vision dreamed 
Which rent the veil athwart my fate’s black frame. 

This man, the master of the chase he seemed, 
Hunting a wolf and cubs upon the mound 
Whereby from Lucca Pisa’s towers are rimmed. 

With many a keen and eager-scenting hound 
Gualand with Sigismond and Lanfranc rides, 
Galloping full-ery forward bound on bound. 
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Methought in but brief space waxed faint the strides 
Of sire and sons. I saw the sharp fangs red 
With the rent carnage of their reeking sides. 

When I awoke before the night was sped, 

T heard my children murmur in their sleep— 
For they were prisoned with me—asking bread. 

The heart is hard which pity for my deep 
Foreboding anguish doth not overpower, 

And if thou weep’st not, what can make thee weep ? 

Now they were cabennh, and drew nigh the hour 
Of food, and all with dreamborn doubts were stirred, 
When in the lower doorway of the tower 

The iron clank of closing bolts I heard, 

Then silence. On my children, wistful eyed, 
Wildiy I gazed and uttered not a word. 

I did not weep, my vitals petrified : 

They wept. ‘ Thou lookest so, dear father, oh 
What aileth thee ?’ my little Anselm cried. 

I shed no tear, and spoke not: stony woe 
Possessed me dumbly all that day and night 
Until another dawn ae to grow. 

Then as there straggled a few rays of light 
Into the dolorous donjon, and I knew 
From those four faces my own aspect’s plight ; 

For them I bit my two hands through ar through, 
And they, who deemed me maddened by the stress 
Of a blind ravenous desire to chew, 

Suddenly rose and cried, ‘’*T'would hurt us less 
Did you eat us! Thine be it to lay bare 
The wretched bones thyself with flesh didst dress.” 

I calmed me, not to add to their despair— 

That day and yet another we were mute— 
Hard Earth, why gap’dst thou not to gulph us there? 

But on the fourth day, famine’s earliest fruit, 

Poor Gaddo fell. ‘Oh, father, help thy son!’ 

He cried, outstretched, his arms around my foot, 
And there he died. Three others, one by one, 

Died on the fifth and sixth. Grown blind at last, 

I moaned the names of those whose pangs were done, 

Groping from corpse to corpse. Two days thus passed 
Till over anguish hunger could prevail.’ 

When he had said thus much, with eyes side-cast, 

He turned the wretched scalp to reassail 
With teeth canine, that flinched not from the bone. 
Ah Pisa! shame of all the folks that dwell 

In the fair clime of si’s assenting tone, 

Since thy compeers be slow to punish thee, 
Just Heaven, remove Capraia and Gorgone 

To block the throat of Arno at the sea, 

Till every soul within thy circuit drown! 


G. J. C. 
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THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Tt is the fate of every discovery to 
meet, first, with a flat denial of 
its truth, secondly, with a flat denial 
of its novelty. Science, insulted 
by the appearance of the Intruder, 
whe declares that he has been over- 
looked, contemptuously asserts that 
he has been overlooked because he 
is an impostor. No sooner does he 
make good his claim to recognition, 
than Erudition straightway turns 
to its cobweb-covered folios, and 
points out how the sages of old 
were perfectly well acquainted with 
his existence, and that the modern 
patron, pluming himself on a dis- 
covery, has arrayed himself in 
stolen feathers. 

Both these injustices have occa- 
sioned much heart-burning and 
sarcasm, yet both lie in the very 
nature of things. Science must 
contradict whatever contradicts it. 
Erudition must discover that every 
new idea has been anticipated ; for 
in truth new ideas, especially when 
they are eminently rational or in- 
tensely absurd, are necessarily con- 
nected with speculations which have 
been elaborated before. Nature 
does not proceed per saltum, neither 
does philosophy. Every discovery 
is prepared. Every advance is an 
advance on what was before at- 
tained. There is filiation of ideas. 
We must not therefore recklessly 
assume that malice, envy, and all un- 
eharitableness, are the only motives 
prompting men to rob the dis- 
coverer of his merit, by bestowing 
it on some earlier discoverer. The 
fact that each discovery is prepared 
suffices to vindicate Erudition, by 
furnishing it with what seems to be 
evidence ; seems to be, but is not. 

The discovery of the circulation 
of the blood is perhaps the greatest 
discovery of modern times in the 
science of life, and it will furnish 
us with a curious text from which 
to enforce the moral just laid down. 
It is a discovery fruitful in con- 
merpea striking in its history, 
and in its history very little known: 
three reasons for our narrating the 
story in detail. 
shall call upon the aid of M. 
Flourens, who has recently pub- 


* Histoire de la Décowverte dela Circulation du Sang. 


To narrate it, we’ 


lished a volume on the subject,* and 
who declares in his preface that 
the history had never been cor- 
rectly written before he undertook 
it. rom this, and other sources, 
we hope to tell the story in a style 
intelligible to the most unscientific 
reader. 

The first question that occurs to 
the modern mind is, how the fact of 
circulation could so long have 
escaped detection? We are so 
familiarized with the fact, that we 
cannot appreciate the difficulty of 
its discovery. We know that when 
first announced, it was received 
with violent opposition ; we know 
that Harvey himself declared he 
could find no adherent among men 
over forty; we know that contem- 
porary anatomists ridiculed and 
‘refuted’ him; but this is all in- 
comprehensible to us, because our 
minds are familiarized with the 
truth, and not familiarized with the 
theories which masked the truth 
from anatomists. To tell the story 
of this great discovery will be to 
clear up such points, and show 
wherein lay Harvey’s real merit. 
For it is a story, the episodes of 
which extend over seventeen cen- 
turies—from Galen to Harvey—and 
which could not have terminated 
earlier, nor indeed so soon, had not 
a regular series of discoveries pre- 
pared the way. In that long course 
we note the regular displacement of 
a series of errors by a series of 
truths; not until this substitution 
had taken place could Harvey, or 
any one else, have demonstrated 
what is now so familiar to all. 

Three capital errors masked the 
truth, and they were these: 1. That 
the arteries contained ai, not blood 
(hence their name, anp, tnpeo). 
2. That the septum which divides 
the two chambers of the heart 
(called ventricles) was perforated. 
3. That the veins omiek the blood 
to the various parts of the body, in- 
stead of carrying it from the parts. 

It will seem strange that matters 
of fact so easily observed as the 
two first above mentioned should 
have escaped the observation of 
anatomists, and that errors so gross 
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should have been maintained against 
opposition even fora day. But the 
history of science is full of such sin- 
gularities. A fact is not so easily 
recognised as men usually suppose ; 
for facts are looked at desea the 
coloured spectacles of the mind, 
named opinions. In Galen’s time 
it was maintained that the air pene- 
trated through the trachea into the 
arteries, which is both true and false ; 
true as a matter of fact, false as a 
description of the process. The air 
does not pass from the trachea into 
the venous artery (or pulmonary 
artery as we call it), from thence to 
the left ventricle, and thence into 
the arteries; the air has not a sys- 
tem of canals appropriated to it, as 
the veins are appropriated to the 
blood, but sehen with the blood. 
The first step towards a true theory 
was taken when Galen showed that 
the arteries did contain blood, and 
did not contain air. The step may 
seem easy, but was not. ‘If,’ said 
his antagonists, ‘the arteries do not 
carry the air, how is the air carried 
to all parts of the body?’ Galen 
was forced to reply: ‘It does not 
pass at all, it is respired, and thrown 
out again, as soon as it has per- 
formed its office.’ What then is its 
office? The reader will smile per- 
haps when he hears the answer: 
‘The office of the air is to cool the 
blood.’ 

Here we see the effect of coloured 
spectacles. Erasistratos and his 
school maintaining the theory that 
air passed en masse into every part 
of the body, as the arteries, 
and causing the pulse to beat; 

en and his school maintaining 
that the heart was the centre of 
animal heat (a doctrine only dis- 
placed by modern chemistry), the 
two schools had to reconcile ob- 
served fact with their theories. 
Moderns have overturned both 
theories, by proving that respiration 
instead of cooling the blood (as even 
Haller taught) is the main source 
of animal heat ; but to the ancients 
such an idea would have been the 
wildest of absurdities. 

Galen proved the arteries to con- 
tain blood as well as the veins. 
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Here was the first step taken. But 
he thought that the septum of the 
ventricles was perforated, he said 
that it was so: he saw it through his 
coloured spectacles. His theory 
wanted the fact, and his theory 
saw the fact. Not an uncommon 


case. 

But Galen distinguished between 
the two kinds of blood, venous and 
arterial or spirituous. This spi- 
rituous blood, he said, nourished 
the delicate organs, such as the 
lungs ; the venous blood nourished 
the coarser organs, such as the 
liver. The spirituous element is 
formed only in the left ventricle, 
but inasmuch as even the venous 
blood needs some of this spirit for 
purposes of nutrition, it is neces- 
sary that the two bloods should 
mingle, and this necessity it is 
which proves the ventricles to com- 
municate by means of openings, 
Thus because theoretical necessities 
demanded a perforated septum, 
Galen unhesitatingly declared the 
septum to be perforated; and be- 
cause Galen said it was perforated, 
all the anatomists, till Vesalius, de- 
voutly repeated it.* Vesalius, the 
father of modern anatomy, among 
his many novelties and audacities, 
boldly declared Galen to be wrong ; 
and thus was the second capital 
error overthrown. 

We now approach the third 
error. It is a far more complex 

uestion than the two weenie 
The unity of the circulating current 
and the difference of the two circu- 
lating fluids are to be demonstrated. 
But if the two fluids do not mingle 
in the heart, where do they mingle P 
Curiously enough, the discoverer of 
the pulmonary circulation—that is 
to say of the next great step taken 
towards a solution of the whole 
problem—is none other than Michael 
Servetus, whom Calvin roasted for 
heresies of another kind; and this 
discovery is recorded in a work 
where few anatomists would think 
of seeking for it, a work indeed 
which having been persecuted with 
a rigour not Jess than that pursuing 
its author, has long been among the 
rarest of bibliopolic rarities: the 


* De Carpi naively says the perforations are visible only with great difficulty— 


cum maxima dificultate videntur. 
spectacles ! 


How he must have strained his eyes through his 
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Christianismi Restitutio®  Ser- 
vetus not only describes with accu- 
racy the passage of the blood from 
one Talon of the heart through 
the lungs to the other chamber ; he 
also describes the lungs as the 
real seat of sanguification, i.e., the 
change from venous to arterial 
blood. Galen and his successors 
placed the seat of sanguification in 
the liver. 

Servetus was burned; his book 
was burned; no one was the better 
for his discovery, for no one could 
read it. Six years afterwards, 
however, Padua—which has so 
many great anatomical names to 
boast of, Vesalius, Colombo, Fal- 
lopius, Fabrice d’Acquapendente, 
and Harvey—gloried in a professor, 
Realdo Colombo, who in his own 
way arrived at the same conclusion 
as Servetus ;t and Cesalpinus, the 
great botanist, not only made the 
same discovery, but for the first 
time pronounced the word circu- 
lation. 

The pulmonary circulation thus 
discovered, there now remained the 
greater difficulty, which was to 
discover what is now called the 
general circulation. No one had 
the slightest conception of it. Every 
one supposed the veins carried the 
blood ¢o the tissues. Galen made 
the brain the origin of all the 
nerves, the heart the origin of all the 
arteries, and the liver the origin of 
all the veins. These veins were said 
to carry the blood ¢o the various 
parts; an error which the daily prac- 
tice of bloodletting ought to hoe 
destroyed, for daily must the surgeon 
have seen that the vein swelled below 
the ligature and not ubove it, thereby 
proving that the current must be 
towards the heart, not from it. But 
bloodletting preached in vain; no 
one observed the fact; that is to say, 
no one detected its significance. 
Cesalpinus was the first, and pre- 
vious to Harvey the only, man who 
observed it, and recognised some of 
its significance: Quia tument vene 
ultra vinculum non citra. Debuis- 
set autem opposito modo contingere, 
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si motus sanguinis et spiritus a 
visceribus fit in totum corpus. 

It is to Cesalpinus that some his- 
torians award the merit of having 
first suggested the idea of the two 
circulations—pulmonary and sys- 
temic. De Blainville goes so far as 
to say, La circulation était en 
grande partie connue de Césalpin 
bien qu'il ne Veut pas démontrée ;§ 
and he adds that the reason why 
Haller and others have denied this 
is, because they never thought of 
seeking it in his work On Plants, 
We pause to remark with some 
surprise that an anatomist of the 
nt of De Blainville should for a 
moment attach any value to an 
apercu which he confesses ‘ had not 
been demonstrated ;’ and having 
made this remark we will give the 
passage as we find it in De Blain- 
ville, Césalpin y dit, liv. I. ch. ii, 
* Car dans les animaux nous voyons 
Valiment conduit par les veines au 
ceur comme & VU officine de la chaleur 
innée, et ayant acquis la sa dernicre 
perfection, étre, par les artéres dis- 
tribué dans tout le corps sous l' action 
de V'esprit, qui est engendré dans le 
ceur du méme aliment.’ This is 
leagues away from the truth; and we 
may say of it, with Professor Bérard, 
that no one ought to confound two 
such propositions, which require de- 
monstration and which the author 
himself subsequently contradicts, 
with theimposing mass of evidence on 
which Harvey founds his doctrine.|| 
Nay, the Professor goes further. 
He maintains that so far from any 
one before Harvey having had a 
clear idea of the true theory, no one 
even accurately conceived _ the 
theory of pulmonary circulation. 
Servetus, Colombo, Cesalpinus, 
knew the communications which 
existed between the artery and the 
pulmonary veins, and that the blood 
pe by the right cavities to the 

sft cavities. But this was only an 
approximation to the truth. They 
made no more blood pass this way 
than was required for the confection 
des esprits vitaux. Their prede- 
cessors thought that this small 


* M. Flourens gives copious extracts from this curious treatise. 
+ De Re Anatomicd, p. 325 of the edition of 1572. 


+ Question. Peripatet., lib. v. p. 125, edit. of 1593. Flourens gives the assage, 
§ Histoire des Sciences de l Organization, ii. p. "a ¥. . . 


| Cours de Physiologie, iii. p. 581. 
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uantity passed through the per- 
orated septum of the heart; they 
made it pass through the lungs. 
That was all. They had not the 
slightest idea of the torrent of blood 
which traverses the artery and pul- 
monary veins ; and if they had had 
the idea, they would have been at a 
loss to say whence it came and 
whither it went. It was necessary 
to discover the entire current of 
circulation before the circulation of 
any part could be known. This 
just criticism suggests how cautious 
we should be in treating of opinions 
held by old writers, not to read into 
them what we ourselves understand 
by certain phrases. 

The true explanation was still 
distant—unsuspected. One anato- 
mical discovery suddenly brought it 
nearer. Fabrice d’Acquapendente, 
in 1574, discovered that the veins 
had valves. He saw that they were 
turned towards the heart. it may 
seem strange that Fabrice should 
not have seen in this discovery the 
anatomical proof of circulation ; for 
if the valves prevent the blood 
coming from the heart, and allow 
it to pass ¢o the heart, the old 
doctrine of the veins being the 
carriers of blood to the tissues is 
upset. Fabrice saw the fact; the 
significance of the fact was seen by 

arvey, and by him alone.* 

And now the final step was to be 
taken ; a man of genius came to put 
an end to these arduous and fluc- 
tuating tentatives, and to reveal the 
mystery which for seventeen cen- 
turies had baffled the wisest. In 
1619, William Harvey publicl 
taught the doctrine which, wit 
slight modifications, has been taught 
ever since ; and in 1628 he published 
his treatise, Exercitatio Anatomica 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, which 
forms the basis of modern physio- 
logy. The history of previous at- 
tempts, and the exposition of the 
state of doctrine when Harvey 
appeared, give a profounder im- 
pression of the magnitude of his 
discovery and the genius it re- 
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quired, although they enable us to 
trace how that discovery was pre- 
pared; they show what was the 
confluence of ideas which made the 
discovery possible then, and they 
show the force of mind needed 
before advantage could be taken of 
such confluence: they give to the 
Hour and to the en respective 
shares. A little earlier, the dis- 
covery would have been impossible ; 
a little later, it would assuredly have 
been made by some one else. Be- 
fore the valves in the veins had 
been discovered, the idea of circu- 
lation would always have been re- 
jected as absurd; but the impor- 
tance of these valves would not have 
been perceived, had not the old 
error of a perforated septum been 
removed; and thus we remount 
from Harvey to Acquapendente, 
from Acquapendente to Cesalpinus, 
Colombo, and Servetus, from them 
to Vesalius, from Vesalius to Galen 
—so many landmarks on the long 
and weary way—so many ancestors 
in the parentage of a great idea. 

M. Flourens, whose admiration 
for Harvey is unstinted, says that, 
when Harvey appeared, tout avait 
été indiqué ou soupconné; rien n’était 
établi. We think this less than 
the truth. We think it can be 
shown in the clearest manner that 
no one had the slightest conception 
of the circulation, not even as a 
possible process. And yet we have 
shown how the discovery was pre- 
pared ; we have shown that Harvey 
appeared at a certain juncture and 
confluence of time when the dis- 
covery became possible. That the 
idea was startling in its novelty, 
and would excite boundless opposi- 
tion, Harvey knew: Adeo iis nova 
erunt et inaudita, he says, ut non 
solum ex invidia querundam metuam 
malum mihi, sed vereor ne habeam 
inimicos omnes homines, tantum con- 
suetudo aut semel inhibita doctrina, 
altisque defixa radicibus, quasi 
altera natura apud omnes valet, et 
antiquitatis veneranda opinio cogit.t 
One proof will suffice. The last 


* M. Flourens examines at some length the claim of Paolo Sarpi to the discovery 
made by Harvey, and decides that there is absolutely no evidence in favour of 
Sarpi. To what he has said we may add the testimony of George Ent, Harvey's 
friend, who declares the Venetian Ambassador at London witnessed Harvey's 
demonstration, and told Sarpi of it. 

+ Exercitatio, p. 80. 
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step which was taken before Har- 
vey was taken by Harvey’s master, 
Acquapendente. In discovering the 
venous valves he discovered the 
mechanism which permitted circu- 
lation. But we have seen that he 
failed to perceive its true bearing ; 
he said, indeed, that the purpose of 
the valves was to prevent the accu- 
mulation of blood in the lower parts 
of the body! Nay, more: this dis- 
covery was made in 1574; forty- 
five years elapsed before its real 
significance was appreciated, and 
during these Srocnt her years all 
that was known, all that was sus- 
pected touching the circulation of 
the blood, was known to every 
anatomist in Padua, if not in 
Europe; and it was in Padua 
Harvey studied. It is clear then 
that Harvey discovered what was 
new, what was unsuspected; and 
any attempt to rob him of that 
glory must be silenced by a de- 
cisive verdict. 

A natural question arises: how 
did the ancients conceive the move- 
ment of the blood to take place, 
if circulation was an idea of which 
The an- 


they had no suspicion? 
swer is: they believed the blood to 
oscillate to and fro in the veins, 
with a sort of flux and reflux like 


the ebb and flow of the tides. The 
discovery of a circulus—that all the 
blood flowed from the heart through 
the arteries, and returned back again 
to the heart through the veins — 
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changed the whole aspect of physio- 
logy. Harvey left, however, much 
to he done by successors in filling 
up the outline he conceived. He 
knew nothing, for instance, of 
the capillarics, those minute deli- 
cate vessels which form the termi- 
nation of arteries and the com- 
mencement of veins—channels by 
which arterial blood is conveyed 
into the veins. He knew that the 
blood did pass from artery to vein, 
but knew not whether it passed 
through the direct union of the two 
vessels in anastomosis, orthrough the 
porosities of the flesh, aut porositates 
carnis et partium solidarum pervias 
sanguinit. The microscope had not 
then revealed the capillaries — 
which we call hair-like vessels, al- 
though hairs are thick as cables in 
comparison with vessels invisible to 
the naked eye. They were not 
seen till 1688 by Leeuwenhoek. 

The opposition with which 
Harvey's discovery was met, has 
become a stereotyped theme of 
declamation, but it is less generally 
known that Harvey himself op- 
posed to the last the important dis- 
coveries of the lacteals and lympha- 
tics, vessels which are absolutely 
necessary to complete his own 
theory; a fact which helps us to 
understand the opposition raised by 
scientific men to discoveries they 
have not made, and to doctrines 
they have not been taught. 

G. H. L. 


THE PAST SESSION. 


is not our intention to undertake 
a regular review of the past 
session of Parliament. We are 
deterred however from such a task 
not by the magnitude of the subject 
or the multitude of the topics, but 
from the opposite reasons. There is 
hardly anything to review ; scarcely 
a legislative labour which affords 
any scope for comment or discus- 
sion. e men who should write 
worthily upon the session of 1855, 
had need of the pen of Swift, who 
could discourse copiously upon a 
broomstick. 
The truth is, little or nothing has 
been done. For this result, the 
Government of course are blamed, 


though in fact they are blameless, 
because they were helpless in 
the matter. The House of Com- 
mons, justly representing the coun- 
~ in this respect, would think or 

k of nothing but the war. It is 
a good old maxim of English justice 
and common sense, that the Govern- 
ment shall be praised or blamed for 
everything that goes right or wrong, 
without any regard to such an 
abstruse and remote question as the 
connexion of the said Government 
with the temporary causes of good 
or evil. Whether the admiral at 
the seat of war neglects to blockade 
the enemy’s coast, or the general 
overlooks the necessity of establish- 
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ing a communication between head- 
quarters and the camp; whether it 
is that the cholera decimates the 
army; or that it suffers from 
the hardships of climate and war, 
it is all the same. Little or nothing 
is attributed to the fault of the 
commanders on the spot, to the act 
of God, to the difference between 
camp and barracks, to the absence 
of a system of conscription. If all 
these things were to be taken 
into canteen. if blame was 
to be parcelled out equitably 
among all those to whom it was 
due; if unavoidable disasters were 
allowed for ; if the impossibility of 
at once raising to a state of the 
highest efficiency those military es- 
tablishments which it had been the 
leasure of the nation itself to re- 

uce to the lowest point; if the 
praetieal ignorance of war induced 
y a forty years’ peace had been 
taken into account, public indigna- 
tion would have been entirely dis- 
sipated, and there would have re- 
mained no culprit to affix to the 
gibbet which public opinion had 
raised up. The practical good sense 
of the people of England scorns to 
refine in this way. <A few years 
ago, in the Sutlej war, Lord Gough 
lost a battle. The country was 
wrought up to the highest state of 
excitement on the receipt of this 
intelligence. Another general was 
immediately sent out to supersede 
the rash and incapable commander. 
But before his successor could ar- 
rive, Lord Gough won a battle ; and 
instead of coming home in disgrace, 
he returned a viscount, a hero, and 
a G.C.B. Such is public opinion ; 
suck is popular justice; such is 
fame or infamy. 

There is-a story told of a certain 
Lord Maynard, who when some- 
body was speaking of the House of 
Commons, asked, with an air of lan- 
guid surprise, ‘ What, is that thin 
going on still?’ We have hear 
some persons who pretend to ob- 
serve the signs of the times main- 
tain that the people of this country 
are rma tired of ‘ the thing,’ and 
are beginning seriously to canvass 
the defects of representative govern- 
ment, and the advantages of being 
ruled by a single will. Because we 
cannot in a moment conjure u 
military genius, and command 


the resources which might enable 
us to wage successful war with a 
mighty monarch in a state of com- 
lete military preparation, we are 
orthwith to abandon our free insti- 
tutions, and emulate the despotism 
which we have taken up arms to 
suppress. 

Of course we are not going to 
reason with people who carry their 
British privilege of grumbling to 
such extravagant lengths. If we 
were so simple, we might venture to 
suggest that the example of Russia 
herself has not yet quite established 
the superiority of despotic govern- 
ment over free institutions. Her 
seas blockaded, her fleet intimidated, 
and in part reduced to a suicidal 
destruction, her commerce crippled, 
many of her towns, arsenals, and 
were works destroyed, her armies 
invariably beaten when they have 
ventured to offer battle in the field; 
these are among the reverses which 
despotic power has suffered during 
the first year of war; while on the 
other hand we believe two ships of 
war have accidentally fallen into 
the hands of the enemy ; but not a 
single merchantman has been taken, 
not a military werk nor an English 
or French hovel has been injured. 

But what of all that? <A patriotic 
Opposition must make capital—if 
it can, honestly, but at all events 
it must make capital. Sebastopol is 
not taken, after a siege of several 
months. One of the strongest 
places in the world, abundantly 
supplied with men and munitions 
of war, has been enabled to hold out 
against armies transported three 
thousand miles and decimated by 
disease. Consequently a vote of 
want of confidence in her Majesty’s 
Ministers is brought forward once 
a fortnight, and after a week’s de- 
bate is ‘crossed’ by those imbecile 
and profligate Ministers, or ne- 
gatived by a delinquent House of 
Commons. 

The early part of the session was 
taken up with the work of pulling 
to pieces and reconstructing the Go- 
vernment. The middle period was 
occupied with repeated attempts to 
pull down the Government so put 
together, without, as far as we could 
discover, any plan on the part of 
the would-be demolitionists of 
making a better work, or indeed of 
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making any Government at all. 
The latter stage of the session was 
of course required by the Govern- 
ment, or, if we must not dignify 
them by such a title, by the officers 
of the Treasury, in pushing on the 
money bills, and by some of the 
other departments in desperate and 
Quixotic attempts to force through 
some useful measures unconnected 
with the war. All this was very 
bad, no doubt. But we frankly 
confess that we see nothing for it but 
giving up our free institutions, and 
taking refuge in the decision and 
area of despotic action. 

fe believe that if the House of 
Commons had been elected under 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot, 
with annual responsibility, the same 
thing would have happened, or 
something worse. At the risk of 
incurring the scorn and indignation 
of our readers, we must tell the 
truth. Alter the constitution of the 
House of Commons as we will, it is, 
and ever must be as long as it con- 
tinues the centre of government, the 
accurate representation of the pub- 
lic mind. The good sense and folly 
of the people, their prejudices and 
— sympathies, their arrogance, 
igh courage, and unreasonable 
rumbling, are all reflected in that 
aithful mirror. Some say we are 
governed by lords, some by parsons, 
some by The Times newspaper. And 
so weare. But this is the govern- 
ment which the people choose for 
themselves. Take an example. 
We apprehend the most eager par- 
liamentary reformer will admit that 
the borough of Marylebone is a fair 
specimen of a free popular con- 
stituency. It comprises more than 
20,000 voters. It is one of those 
great electoral divisions in which 

rsonal influence and intimidation 
ave no power, and in which 
therefore the ballot would be prac- 
tically inoperative. A vacancy oc- 
curred the other day amidst the 
clamours against aristocratic in- 
fluence and for administrative re- 
form. Two candidates appear; the 
one a lord, the other a respectable 
and intelligent member of the middle 
class. What is the result? The 
lord was elected by a majority 
greater, as he himself boasted, than 
any which had ever before returned 
a representative for that great me- 
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tropolitan constituency. It is pretty 
much the same everywhere else— 
except in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which mostly return cotton 
lords — real live lords, their sons, 
brothers, and near connexions, are 
the most in favour with the con- 
stituencies. Therefore if the pre- 
valence of the aristocratic element 
in the ruling powers be an evil, it is 
one for which the people themselves 
are chiefly to blame. Happily we 
are not a priest-ridden people, nor 
can we any longer be made to rally 
to the ery of the Church in danger. 
The Popery bugbear is also dis- 
appearing before the advance of 
knowledge and civilization. Lord 
John Russell indeed, in 1851, acting 
in the spirit of Lord George Gordon, 
revived for a moment the fanaticism 
of 1780; but this alarming fit of 
the old English malady passed 
away, and we believe the country 
is now heartily ashamed of its folly 
on that occasion. 

The fashionable complaint at the 
present moment is, that we are go- 
verned by The Times newspaper. 
The Times is no doubt the most 
powerful agent that the press has 
ever sent forth in this or any other 
country. But the power consists 
wholly in the singular facility and 
skill with which it represents every 
variation, however slight and tran- 
sient, of public opinion. Whenever 
The Times has attempted to origi- 
nate or even to guide public 
opinion, it has signally failed. 
Among our earliest recollections of 
The Times, is its persevering and 
vigorous efforts to write down the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, twenty 
years ago. During our experience, 
this was the only occasion on which 
the great journal made a determined 
trial of strength against public 
opinion, and the result was, that it 
was nearly ruined itself, without 
making the least impression upon its 
mighty antagonist. Since that time, 
it has been extremely cautious of 
such encounters, and seldom battles 
a point with the public for more 
than forty-eight hours. During the 
late session, or rather since the com- 
mencement of the war, for that is 
the era from which contemporary 
politics must date, so far from dic- 
tating, The Times has been the sup- 
ple organ of the national feeling ;— 
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hence its increased sale and in- 
fluence. If the surpassing literar 
ability and great resources whic 
this journal commands were turned 
against the war, it would have no 
more effect than one of Mr. Bright’s 
oy Peace Papers. The real ten- 
encies of the principal writers of 
The Times are evidently in favour 
of peace. The difficulties of the 
allies and the resources of the 
enemy are always magnified. The 
inefficiency of our commanders, the 
inconclusiveness of our military 
successes, the gloomy prospects of 
the future, the inefliciency of our 
War Department, the enormous 
expense; all these things are care- 
fully and regularly kept before the 
public eye. On more than one 
occasion the pacific tendency of the 
paper has almost broken out in open 
demonstration. Shortly before the 
Vienna Conferences we recollect 
two articles which successively ap- 
peared, sneering at the war, taunting 
the people with their folly in incur- 
ring such prodigious burdens for 
such an inadequate purpose. But 
there was no response. Whatever 
might be the fluctuations between 
exultation and despondency, what- 
ever grumbling, fretting, and rage 
might exist at mismanagement and 
miscarriage, the firm resolve of the 
nation has never been for a moment 
shaken. The inflexible determina- 
tion of England is, that this war 
shall go on until its object is accom- 
plished. From the commencement 
of hostilities until the present mo- 
ment, through every vicissitude of 
the war, the firmness of the people 
has never been for a moment shaken. 
There is not a nation upon the face 
of the earth which more highly ap- 
preciates the blessings of peace; 
there is none more averse to military 
display. But the British people 
love liberty and hate oppres- 
sion more than they value peace 
and dislike war; they are sensible 
of the responsibility which attaches 
to one of the greatest empires the 
world ever contained ; and they will 
discharge their high duty now as 
they did more than a century ago, 
when they humbled the pride of 
the Gena Monarque ; when they 
checked the career of that empire 
upon which the sun never set ; and, 
lastly, when they struck down the 
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towering ambition of one far greater 
than Louis or Philip, or the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 

One of the privileges of a free 
people, and the one perhaps most 
tenaciously retained, is that of 
abusing their rulers. We must use 
this obnoxious term, for let a people 
be as free as they please, you must 
at last arrive at government—that 
is at One man, or a score or two of 
men, who exercise something very 
like absolute power. In the United 
States this privilege has been en- 
joyed to such an extent as almost 
to drive the best citizens from the 
public service. We have no fear of 
such an extreme abuse of the pri- 
vilege, or such a result in this 
country. As far as we can recollect, 
our countrymen have never indulged 
—at least, not for any time—in 
wanton vituperation of those who 
have been entrusted with the direc- 
tion of public affairs. But they are 
not very acute in their discrimina- 
tion between the fault of a system 
and that of the administrator; and 
whenever we find the latter unduly 
censured, we may be sure that the 
real cause of complaint is to be found 
in the former. 

Such is the case at present. Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government was preci- 
pitated from power, not because it 
consisted of corrupt or inferior men, 
but because it failed to work a great 
engine of administration which had 
been disused for forty years. What- 
ever we may think of the subse- 

uent conduct of some of the most 
istinguished members of the late 
Government, we have no doubt 
that while in office they did their 
duty. But they failed, as we be- 
lieve any set of men who were not 
directed by an original and com- 
manding mind, would have failed 
under similar circumstances. If 
ever there was a minister called to 
power by the voice of the people it 
was Lord Palmerston. The do- 
mineering character of the noble 
lord’s diplomacy during the long 
riod = he held the seals of the 
orei fice was the very qualit 
aliistnecmmateieled him do ‘public 
confidence as the minister suited to 
the present emergency. It was easy 
to see that these sanguine hopes 
could not be fulfilled. The very 
same difficulties which baffled Lord 
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Aberdeen could not be at once 
overcome by his more vigorous 
successor. rd Palmerston, un- 
able to keep up with the im- 
patience of the people, very 
shortly sank as low in public esti- 
mation as his predecessor. A re- 
action soon after took place; the 
popularity of the Premier to a cer- 
tain extent revived; and, at this 
moment, though he has lost some 
of the reputation which the country 
too hastily advanced him without 
adequate security, we are inclined to 
think that if England were polled 
to-morrow, the present Government 
would be materially strengthened 
in its tenure of power. 

In commenting on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s short career as First Minister, 
we must not omit to notice the re- 
markable versatility and skill which 
he has displayed in the management 
of the House of Commons. During 
the early weeks of the session, his 
performance was so indifferent, that 
everybody pronounced it a break- 
down; and it was said, not without 
plausibility, that a man of his years 
could not adapt himself to the 
arduous and delicate duties of a 

sition which he then occupied for 
the first time. We must confess 
we were of that opinion. The flip- 
pancy and misplaced jocularity 
which he displayed in discharging 
the parliamentary duties of his 
department the year before, seemed 
to augur ill for the lead of the House. 
But Lord Palmerston very soon saw 
that in his new character it was 
necessary to adopt a style which 
should command the respect rather 
than the applause of that fastidious 
assembly. He gradually adopted a 
more business-like demeanour ; the 
sharp retort upon a foolish or 
troublesome interrogator was toned 
down to an easy raillery, not so 
pungent indeed as his earlier man- 
ner, but far more suited to his 
position. His style of debate be- 
came courteous and genial, while 
it was free from the oily and some- 
what vulgar blandness of Sir Robert 
Peel. On one occasion only did he 
break out in his old form, and that 
was when he turned upon Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, as the Baronet was 
retreating from the offensive position 
which he had been forced to abandon 
by the tactics of the Government. 
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The ministerial chief saw in an 
instant the opportunity of putting 
the enemy to the rout; and cer- 
tainly he availed himself of it with 
equal dexterity and vigour. We 
are not called upon to defend the 
Premier’s contumelious treatment 
of aman of undoubted genius and 
considerable parliamentary position, 
but we must say as a feat of parlia- 
mentary warfare, the attack, though 
perhaps unscrupulous, was emi- 
nently successful. Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton had laid himself open by an 
awkward slip, which he ought to om 
known better than to have made, 
even though he had not the advan- 
tage of official experience ; anda man 
who puts himself forward as the 
leader of Opposition and an expec- 
tant minister, has no claim upon the 
forbearance of his opponent. Lord 
Palmerston certainly showed him 
none, and though Mr. D’ Israeli made 
a bold and skilful effort to bring off 
his accomplished lieutenant, the dis- 
comfiture of Sir Edward was for 
the moment complete. 

But if the Premier has on the 
whole maintained his high reputa- 
tion, other persons of equal mark 
have not been so fortunate. The 
ravages of this war have not been 
confined to the field; they are 

lainly visible within the walls of 
Rtiruens, Statesmen have fallen, 
grievously if not mortally wounded 
in character, by reason of this war. 
We pass by the Earl of Aberdeen 
and the Duke of Newcastle—in- 
voluntary at least, if not unjust 
victims. But what are we to sa 
of Russell, of Graham, of Glad- 
stone, of Herbert? Have these 
men been sacrificed to popular 
passion and prejudice? Quite the 
contrary. Never indeed were publie 
men more perversely, more cun- 
ningly the artificers of their own 
ruin. If there was one minister 
more pre-eminently active to a de- 
gree of eagerness in pushing on the 
war with Russia—we had almost 
said in provoking it—that minister 
was the late Leader of the House of 
Commons. If public opinion was 
unduly stimulated on this subject 
in the first instance, the fault or 
the merit originated with the in- 
flammatory speeches of Lord John 
Russell during the period when 
there was yet a chance of accommo- 
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dating the quarrel without an appeal 
to arms. e chanced to hear some 
of those early speeches, and we felt, 
after the insulting language which 
the chief organ of the Government 
thought fit to apply to the late 
Emperor of Russia, that the latter 
must be the most patient, the most 
prudent, or the most magnanimous 
of despots, if a pacific solution of 
the question was to be expected. 
Yet after all this gratuitous vitupe- 
ration and insolent vaunting, which 
hurried us into war, who was the 
first to counsel a premature and 
pusillanimous peace? We answer 
with pain and regret, Lord John 
Russell. At the beginning of the 
year he betrayed the Government 
of which he was the most important 
member; and the country over- 
looked his treachery and incon- 
sistency because they were willin 
to believe he was actuated by ze 
for the honour and the arms of his 
country. Russia made overtures 
for peace. Lord John was named 
as the British plenipotentiary to 
proceed to Vienna, because it was 
thought that his nomination would 
be accepted by the people of Eng- 
land as a sufficient security that no 
terms would be listened to but such 
as were compatible with the great 
object of the war. The treaty was 
broken off because those terms could 
not be obtained. Such was the 
impression which Lord John Rus- 
sell allowed his countrymen to re- 
ceive. In his place in Parliament, 
he railed at the arrogance of Russia 
and the insincerity of Austria, 
in the style which for the last 
twelve months he had made familiar 
to the House of Commons. But 
it turned out that the man who 
had acted with duplicity towards 
his colleagues had also deceived his 
country. Count Buol, the Austrian 
Minister, justly indignant at the 
cool misrepresentations by the 
British Envoy, exposed the real 
state of the matter ; and Lord John 
thus stood convicted on clear and 
undisputed evidence of having made 
contrary statements at Vienna and 
at London. A member of the 
Opposition confidently asked the 
ouse of Commons to affirm that 
such conduct was destructive of all 
confidence in public men; and it 
was ascertained that if this resolu- 
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tion had been put to the vote it 
would have been carried by an 
overwhelming majority. We must 
say that, short of personal dis- 
honour, no minister ever left a 
Government under circumstances so 
humiliating as those which com- 
lied Lord John to retire last 
a Since that time he has 
made two or three speeches, one 
remarkable for its ability, but all of 
them characterized by a spirit not 
only unbecoming the chief author 
of the war, but unworthy, we must 
say, of any man who made preten- 
sions to an enlarged and patriotic 
spirit. We are unwilling to dwell 
upon this subject. Lord John 
Russell has done the State some 
service ; his name is intimately con- 
nected with the progress of civil and 
religious liberty during the present 
generation, and it is with dee 
regret that we witness the cloude 
elose of a career so full of early 
promise and meridian splendour. 
The backsliding of Sir James 
Graham, on the other hand, will 
cause surprise or regret to few. 
We believe that no English states- 
man of equal prominence ever ac- 
— so small a share of the con- 
dence and regard of the nation as 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty. 
An impression has long prevailed 
that Sir James Graham is not to be 
trusted. He has changed his 
opinions so often and so suddenly 
that people do not know where to 
have him. He has done some 
things not quite in accordance with 
English notions of candour and fair 
lay. His attempt some years ago to 
introduce the foreign police system 
of espionage into the administration 
of the Home Department will never 
be forgotten. His recent attempt 
to ruin a political opponent, by fixing 
upon him the fearful responsibility 
of causing the death of a meritorious 
public servant by reckless calumny, © 
with which unfortunate event Sir 
James Graham had the best possible 
reason to know that the gentleman 
so villified had nothing to do, was 
positively shocking. Sir James 
must now be considered the leader 
of that small band of eminent men 
who, after having plunged the 
country into war, have left the 
Government, and gone into dis- 
avowed opposition for the purpose 
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of forcing them to accept terms of 
peace dictated by Russia. It is a 
sad reflection that this party, so led, 
comprises the greatest parliamentary 
ability and experience which the 
House of Commons possesses; and 
the foremost representatives of the 
people have been nightly devoting 
their surpassing oratorical powers 
to the disparagement of that cause 
in which the united English people 
believe the honour and vole of 
their country is involved. 

Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence is at 
present unrivalled ; but for all prac- 
tical purposes it is marred by his 
want of judgment. His powers of 
exposition can, at a moment’s notice, 
support any side of a question ; and 
like most men who possess that fatal 
facility, it is very much a matter of 
accident which side he advocates. 
It is most difficult to follow the 
subtle windings of his argument 
through the beautiful tissue of lan- 

uage which he weaves; and when 
he arrives at the end of the la- 
byrinth himself, he is perhaps as 
little capable as his hearers of ex- 
tracting any practical meaning from 
the process. In a word, there is no 
speaker to whom we listen with so 
much pleasure ; but there is hardly 
any public man to whose opinion 
we attach less weight. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert is an amiable and accom- 
plished person, the Lepidus of this 
triumvirate. He has had all the 
advantages of early training for 
public life which men of his rank 
can command. He is well versed 
in the routine of office; he has ac- 
quired considerable facility of de- 
bate; with these attainments he is 
moreover a man of good natural 
ability. Ofhis benevolence, of his 
sincerity, of his earnest desire to 
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make the accidents of high rank and 
fortune subservient to the public 
good, and to the happiness of those 
more immediately within the sphere 
of his influence, it is impossible to 
speak with too much praise. These 
are qualities in themselves sufficient 
to make a great and good man; it 
is no disparagement to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert therefore that under very 
trying circumstances he has not dis- 
played adequate vigour and capa- 


a 

he result of the Session, then, 
has chiefly been to strew the floor 
of the House of Commons with the 
reputations of great men. Will 
they ever revive and regain their 
former splendour? Assuredly they 
will. The character of a public 
man possesses more than feline 
vitality. Lord John Russell will 
rise again; so will Graheri; so will 
Gladstone. Bright and Cobden 
will again be tribunes of the people. 
The Duke of Newcastle will some 
day be Prime Minister, and the 
memory of the Earl of Aberdeen 
will be revered. Hardly any public 
man of eminence in this country but 
has been ruined once at least, if not 
two or three times, in the course of 
his career. Chatham, Grenville, 
Townshend, Burke, Fox, Pitt, 
Castlereagh, Canning, Peel —this 
succession of great names at once 
occurs to everybody acquainted 
with the Parliamentary annals of 
England, as having been covered 
with obloquy during some period 
of their publiclives. Contemporary 
criticism is after all of little value ; 
and we ourselves may have rashly 
though honestly dealt forth our 
measures of praise and censure. 
Impartial History alone can sit in 
judgment on the mighty dead. 





